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CALLA LILY (Zantedeschia aethiopica) 
Popular with Florists and as a.“ / 
House Plant for many years “/< 
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Your Doctor Says: 


“Get out-doors more!’’ And theoretically that’s fine, but actually it’s 
a hard thing to carry out his orders—unless you have something to get 
out-doors for. It’s almost impossible to float around getting air and sun- 
shine unless there’s something definite to look at and do. Right here the 
growing of Gladicli solves the problem. You'll have the gladdest kind of 
a time “making them grow” and watching them bloom. Working in the 
soil with bulbs is almost sure to bring a lot of joy and health. 


Sometimes also it means the development of a profitable little business. 
And who is not happy to supplement one’s income by growing Glads? 
Years ago someone gave Merton Ellis’ wife a few Gladiolus Bulbs for a 
wedding present. That was the beginning. Today he is one of the great 
Northwestern glad-growers. (I have permission to mention this, for Mrs. 
Merton Ellis is my sister.) 


By the way, have you seen “Pride of Portland’? A very new origina- 
tion of Merton Ellis, a wonderfully lovely pink. $25.00 per bulb (No. 1 
size). His book ‘“‘Making Them Grow”,—$3.50 a copy, I can furnish at 
+ a esiguata price. Gives you an unusual insight into the Gladiolus 

usiness. 


“Special February Glad Set” - $11.50 


10 Bulbs (No. 5 size) Beatriz Michelena 
5 Bulbs (No. 2 size) Don Juan 


50 Bulblets Fastidious 
4 Bulbs (No. 5 size) Giant Nymph THIS 
2 Bulbs (No. 4 size) Gloriana 
10 Bulblets Golden Frills SNTIRE 
1 Bulb (No. 4 size) Geraldine Farrar “SPECIAL 
10 Bulbs (No. 5 size) Katherine F. Hess FEBRUARY 
2 Bulblets Mrs. P. W. Sisson GLAD 
6 Bulbs (No. 2 size) Marietta _ 
4 Bulbs (No. 5 size) Nimrod (Australian) SET 
4 Bulbs (No.5 size) Robt. J. Kunderd FOR $11.50 
2 Bulblets Ruffolace 
4 Bulbs (No. 5 size) Sulphur Frills 
10 Bulblets’ . Tycko Zang 


Terms: Cash with order. I pay transportation charges. May I send 
you my new spring price list on Gladioli? Liberal overcount in filling 
orders. 

Address— (MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd St., North Portland, Oregon 


———$__ 


Rare New Columbine, 


HIS wonderful new strain of Weiser Park Hy. 

brid Aquilegias includes a wide range of soft 
pastel shades. For cutting the sprays of bloom 
are unsurpassed; for the perennial garden and 
rockery they are indispensable. Selected from the 
Mrs. Scott Elliott strain the Weiser Park Hybrids 
present a distinct advance in color, in freedom of 
bloom, and strength of plant. 


Ten strong plants for $3.50 





Twenty-five plants for $7.50 





Mixed colors only. A group of ten will supply a good 
assortment of color. 


Better Plants by Farr 


is a handbook of hardy plants—Iris, Phlox, Delphin. 
iums, Aquilegias, Anemones, Chrysanthemums, and 
others—with a select list of French Hybrid Lilacs, A 
copy will be sent to customers without further notice 
—to others we shall be glad to send a copy on request, 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nursery Qo, 
121 Weiser Park, WOMELSDORF, PENNA. 


Formerly of Wyomissing, Penna. 
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One of the greatest pleasures 
imaginabie is to go into the 
garden and pick Posies to 
your heart’s content or to 
admire your flower beds and 
borders. 
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To anticipate these pleasures 
is easily half the joy of gar- 
dening. There is one factor 
that is bound to contribute 
largely to both the anticipa- 
tion and realization of your 
garden pleasures and that is 


The Dreer Garden Book = {jen 
for 1927 i ee 


Whatever kind of flower garuen you desire is put within your 
easy reach through the merchandise offered by our printed 
salesman. Cultural directions written especially for the .Dreer 
Garden Book by experts in floriculture will help you to be a suc- 
cessful flower gardener. The Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants we offer, 
produced by the world’s foremost specialists, will surely help 


N= 


p 


The Dreer Garden Book holds 224 pages of garden advice, is 
fully illustrated from photographs and is really a sort of clearing 
house for ideas on better gardens of all kinds. Yours free for 
the asking, and please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 







r a { 
you materialize most any garden desires and ambitions. e 








PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bulb and Subscription Offer 


F YOU want to do a friend a good turn; give hima 

better outlook on life; and introduce him to a hobby 
which may benefit him greatly in many different ways; 
send him (or her) a year’s subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER and the mixed Gladiolus bulb collection, as per 
the Special Combination Offer below. 

I have been growing the Gladiolus for about 20 years 
and have one of the best-balanced stocks in the world, My 
collections are improved each year by the addition of some 
of the finest varieties ever introduced. 


OFFER 12 issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, (more than 
500 pages of reading matter) and 120 guaranteed- 
to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs of many different varieties in all the colors 
of the rainbow. If you prefer you may have that greatest light pink 
variety LE MARECHAL FOCH. All these bulbs are grown in the 
Editor’s own garden and sent with full details for planting and culture, 


120 BULBS AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION $3.00, POSTPAID 
(Shipped in November or December or at planting time in the Spring.) 

















Alternate j Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer jor more strong, blooming plants of at least 8 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. | 
| 





(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 





Send $3.00 in any form most convenient, with full name and address, a 
say “Bulbs” or “Iris.” Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. . 





NOTE:—These Combination Offers to Subscribers 
in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 








——— 








Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 8, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1927 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS 














OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 


PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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Human Character as Seen in Trees 


HE ROW of Maples that I can 
see from my window has, after 
being carefully studied, resolved 
itself into distinct individuals, 
each with characteristics as outstand- 
ing and peculiar as might be observed 





BY CHLOE H. NULL, (Mo.) 


pered it has branched out in every 
direction and has made vigorous 
growth, yet—it is not quite symmetri- 
cal in appearance. I am reminded of 
a much-valued Friend,—one who, un- 
hampered by family ties and with ex- 


metrical as a Tree crowded on one 
side can. This Tree typifies One who 
was hampered by ill-health through 
college and university days and who 
is now burdened with care, yet her 
life is recognized by all who know her 


atlaieatiae Coat x2 


The Row of “Character” Maples as I see them from my window 


in a group of Human Beings. In- 
deed, they are like People in their 
characteristic traits. The two end 
Trees, having more room to expand, 
are broader and more symmetrical 
than their comrades; these, to my 
mind, typify Persons having excep- 
tional educational advantages. One of 
the two stands a little to itself, the 
Tree next to it having been removed 
some years ago. Being thus unham- 


cellent opportunities for education 
and travel, developed a life of unusual 
power and culture; yet that life was 
not altogether a thing of beauty as it 
might have been, being hindered by 
a trait of selfishness. It gives me re- 


gret that both my Tree and my Friend 
did not become as beautiful as they 
might have done. 

The Tree at the other end of the 
row, however, stands as nearly sym- 


as being rounded to its fullest,—a life 
of beauty because of obstacles over- 
come. 

The other Trees in the row are 
crowded so closely together that their 
distinguishing features are not readily 
recognized, yet there is some pro- 
nounced characteristic about each that 
likens it to some Person I have known. 
One, hindered in its early life when it 
should have been developing freely, 
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has made a strong, vigorous growth 
in the one direction that stood open 
to it. The result is an unevenly pro- 
portioned Tree, yet I respect it because 
I recognize its resemblance to one who 
did not get discouraged when denied 
many of the advantages that should 
have been his in early years, but pro- 
ceeded to develop his life along the 
line that was open to him. The re- 
sult is not symmetry, yet is such that 
wins respect and admiration. 

One Tree has made itself distinctly 
different by its abundant yield of 
leaves; it is the first to break its buds 
in the Spring, and the last to shed its 
leaves in the Fall. During the entire 
Summer, no matter what the weather 
conditions, it is readily recognized by 
its heavy foliage. It is closely crowded 
on both sides by other Trees, yet has 
made a remarkably well-proportioned 
growth. Without a doubt this Tree 
bears a resemblance to my Friend who 
had few educational advantages in her 
girlhood days, and who has had her 
heart and hands full these many years 
because of family cares, yet has de- 
veloped into a beautiful character 
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whose every day is filled with good 
works. With reverence I have named 
for her my most fruitful and beauti- 
fully useful Tree. 


One day, since naming my Trees, I 
found myself looking at them from an 
entirely new point of view,—from a 
side street rarely traveled. For a mo- 
ment I was bewildered with the 
change I found when viewing them 
from that angle. I saw beauty of out- 
line where before I had seen crude- 
ness; and I saw—alas! irregularities 
where I thought only symmetry ex- 
isted. Could it be that my Friends, 
also, had a side to their characters un- 
familiar to me? 


But seen again from my window the 


Trees resolve themselves once more 


into their old familiar shapes. I keep 
in mind now that those with apparent 
faults may be more beautiful on an- 
other side; and if defects are likely to 
appear in my symmetrical Trees when 
viewed from other angles, then there 
is all the more reason for comparing 
the characteristic traits of Trees with 
those of Human Beings. 





The Hardy Garden Lilies 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


of Liliums in cultivation. Nearly 
all of these are quite hardy, and 
can be grown with ease in ordinary 
garden soil, but all appreciate light, 
rich soil and plenty of manure. They 
all do best in shade, so can be planted 
in the Shrubbery, where the white 
sorts contrast well with the dark back- 
ground, 10. 
In the hardy flower border, they are 
useful for planting under such things 


"Tor ii are about sixty species 


as Peonies, where the late-flowering 
sorts form a second crop after the 
Peonies have done flowering. The 
roots also protect the bulbs in Winter. 


Planting. It is best to plant Lilies 
in clumps, when planting the flower 
border, as they look more effective 
that way. In the diagram at 12, is 
shown the method of planting in 
clumps. The depth to plant is gen- 
erally 8 inches, but this depends on 
the variety planted. 
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Some varieties like L, 
form roots above the bulb, ona, 
I, so must be planted deeper than 
other varieties, which form roots 
the base of the bulb, 2. It seat 
plan when planting new } Bood 
sprinkle a little sand around 
and to mix some leaf mould with 5, 
soil used in covering them. the 

When Lilies are planted in 
growing in the greenhouse, A oe ane h 
are only planted half way up the 
6, to allow for stem rooting, A 
soil is topdressed over, later on, 
the bulbs have started to grow, 7 

Pots of Lily bulbs which yoy 
from the florist at Easter ean be 
planted out in the garden, after flower. 
ing, and when Winter comes, thege ; 
be well covered with leaves, I], gs a 
 eggerrein They should flower. : 

e second year, but are n 
forcing. toe 

Propagation. Lilies are ropagated 
by scales, which are brobal from | 
bulbs, and planted in pans, or fa 
sand, 9, where they soon form little 
bulbs at the base of the scales, 8 and 
can be planted out in the garden, in | 
rows, till flowering time, two years 
afterwards. Read 

Lilium Harrisii, (Easter Lily) js 
now grown from seed, and will flower 
in the greenhouse, in a year after gow. 
ing. : 

New sorts of Lilies can he 
grown by anyone with a little patience, 
as the plant can be crossed with ease 
In the diagram, at 15 is shown a S 
Lily flower, with pollen, PP,‘and§ ;, 
stigma, S. To cross-fertilize two dif. 
ferent sorts, and get a new variety, 
you first remove the pollen from the 
one to be the seed-bearer, 14, then # 
place the pollen from another sort§ g 
upon the stigma, and save the seed, D 
This is sown outside, in a pan of fim 
soil, and in a few weeks the little seed- 8 g, 
lings will come through and be ready 
for transplanting, 16. Transplant 
them in rows in the garden, and keep 



























cultivated; then two years afterward f, 
they will begin to flower. it 
Some of the best known, and most ® sg 
popular sorts are the L. auratum, 
Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, L. browni,# ¢ 
L. candidum, L. giganteum, L. longi § o 
florum, L. martagon, (The Turk’s-Cap 
Lily), Lilium speciosum rubrum, L@ f 
superbum, L. tigrinum, (the Tige™ f 
Lily,) and the Regale Lily. b 
Some varieties make small bulbs ing it 
the axils of the leaves, as shomag i 
2. These little bulbs, 3, can be plantel® t 
out in the garden, in rows, 4, and sog § 
make large flowering bulbs. ’ 
Attention is called to the column @ : 
page IV this month entitled “A Chay 
with the Publisher.” The publishyg . 
who is also the editor, wants reade 
to know just how he feels about cg |, 
tain business problems in connecti@® 
with this magazine. Incidentally ti ,. 
pointed out how readers may | p 






hand in the building of THE FI s] 
GROWER. 
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seldom seen, is the Tigridia or 
Tiger Flower. 

These lovely blossoms come from a 

pulb which is a native of Mexico and 


Me strikingly beautiful, yet 
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Tigridias are Easily Grown 
BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


The plants produce both seed and 
bulblets, so multiply quite rapidly. 
Reasonable care will insure a liberal 
stock in a comparatively short time. 


I have grown these charming flow- 


Tigridias in a border 


South America; but, although of 
tropical origin, it can be successfully 
grown in pots, porch boxes or gardens 
all through the cooler sections. 

They come in many colors, but the 
showiest ones are red or yellow with 
spotted throats, and when these are 
planted in colonies against a back- 
ground of greenery, each color by it- 
self, they are simply barbaric in their 
splendor ! 

The plants, with their sword-like 
leaves, grow to a height of one or two 
feet, and each produces many flowers 
in succession, all through the mid- 
summer. season. 

A flower lasts but a day, but others 
come forward rapidly to take the place 
of those that fade. 

The blossoms have three, rarely 
four, large, spreading petals, and are 
from three to five inches in diameter, 
but Mr. Burbank has, by experiment- 
ing, developed some into six or seven 
inches, and has brought out and in- 
tensified the colors and the weird 
spotted effects. 


‘TiGRIDIAS are very easy to grow. 
They prefer a soil that is not too 
heavy, and should be planted about 
four inches deep and at least six inches 
apart, in either full sun or partial 
shade. 

After growth begins they like plenty 
of water, but that is about all that is 
necessary to their happiness. They 
are exceptionally clean and free from 
Pests; and at the close of the season 
should be dug and cared for in the 
Same manner as Gladiolus bulbs. 


ers for many years and find that they 
are especially effective as a border 
group, or placed in front of spring- 
blooming shrubs; for the brilliant 
blooms of the Tigridia, all through the 
late Summer, bring a vivid spot of 
color to the otherwise somber foliage. 














Close up of the Tigridia 





Things to do in Winter 


we: walking through the woods 
in late Winter or on the first 
warm days of Spring, try breaking 
twigs from various trees and shrubs 
and placing them in a glass of water 
in a sunny window. This method will 
bring you the very earliest Pussy Wil- 
lows and Red Maple blossoms, with 
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possibly some new acquaintances of 
value. 

The very first flowers of the Blad- 
dernut that the writer ever saw were 
obtained in this way. We had been 
surprised by the curious seed pods of 
the previous year which strewed the 
ground. But from these alone it was 
not possible for a novice to identify 
the plant. The blossoms which soon 
decorated the bare twigs told the 
story. 


Once when the Mountain Laurel 
was in tiny buds we tried the same 
experiment, much to the amusement 
of friends. But those buds expanded 
in due time, a little pale but showing 
the beautifully crimped petals into 
each of which fitted a delicate stamen. 
And the story of cross-fertilization 
was as vividly told as from the flowers 
which unfolded on the mountainside. 

As soon as the ground thaws enough 
to permit, dig up a good sized piece of 
earth from the bank of some stream 
where Wild Flowers abound in their 
season. Place it in a box and supply 
warmth, moisture and sunshine. It 
will prove a veritable surprise box, 
each day some new form of life peep- 
ing through. Spring Beauty, Adder- 
tongue, Jack-in-the-Pulpit and -Vio- 
let;—these are a few of the flowers 
which may appear. Aside from the 
beauty which the sod may bring, it 
will prove-a constant source of won- 
der, especially to the little folks. 


BESSIE L. PUTMAN, (Penna.) 





Cooperia Drummondi 
(The Rain Lily) 


Tt are many sights of an ex- 
panse of Wild Flowers that are 
most pleasing to the traveler in Texas, 
but none are more refreshingly pure 
and ‘sweet than are the patches of 
Rain Lilies, Cooperia drummondi, that 
spring up like fairy elves after a sum- 
mer shower, and from earth so un- 
yielding and seemingly impenetrable, 
one wonders how a blossom so beau- 
tiful can be brought forth from it. 

They stand out alone like little sen- 
tinels of grace, one slender stalk bear- 
ing its six-rayed Lily with its heart of 
gold. They may be seen in little-used 
yards and flourish in cattle pastures 
that are tramped by hundreds of ani- 
mals to final hardness. Around small 
ponds and waterholes they make a 
sudden white border that is a charm- 
ing sight “in sunshine after rain.” 

Cooperia drummondi differs slightly 
from its sister variety, C. pedunculata, 
which is smaller in size of flower and 
blooms in the Spring; while C. drum- 
mondi blooms in August and Septem- 
ber here. Both flowers, which go un- 
der the names of Rain Lily and 
Prairie Lily, are eagerly sought. 

W. A. Bridwell in his list of Texas 
Wild Flowers tells us it will bloom sev- 
eral times a season under cultivation. 
Lilies are one to two inches across. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 
(Texas) 
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Hotbeds for Early Flowers and Vegetables 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


OTBEDS are started this month 
H for growing early vegetables, 

and for starting seeds of those 
annuals that require an early start 
for best accounting. Any Perennials 
can also be sown, and will flower first 
year from seed. 

Some of the best perennials for sow- 
ing now in the Hotbed are: Delphin- 
ium, Aquilegia, Hollyhock, Anchusa, 
Cheiranthus, Allioni, Chrysanthemum, 
Carnation, Pink, Pyrethrum, Geum, 
Lupine, Lychnis, Pansy, Sunbeam 
Poppy, Phlox decussata, Pentstemon, 
and Gaillardia. 

How to make a Hotbed. A Hotbed 
is made by placing a garden frame 
upon a heap of fermenting stable ma- 
nure, which supplies the necessary 
heat to grow the seeds. Build up a 
heap of fresh stable manure two feet 
thick and pack it well by trampling. 
Place the frame upon this as shown in 
the diagram, then place six inches of 
fine garden soil inside the frame, in 
which to sow the seeds. Level down 
the.soil, and press firm with the 
packer, G. Then water with scalding 
hot water, to destroy weed seeds, etc. 
In three days the frame should be in 
suitable condition for sowing the 
seeds. Early in the year it is also 
necessary to bank up the sides of the 
frame with manure, as shown. 


Seed Sowing. Seed can be sown di- 
rectly onto the Hotbed, or in boxes. 
It is best to use boxes for choice seeds. 
When boxes are used, holes should be 
made in the bottoms for drainage, A, 
and these covered with crocks, then 
with a layer of rough earth, as shown 
at B. The soil used for sowing seeds 
should as a rule be rather poor and 
sandy; then better soil used in trans- 


planting. Pass the soil through a fine 
sieve, and use the rough material as 
drainage. Fill the boxes level, press 
firm with a piece of flat wood, G; 
water (with scalding water) and al- 
low to stand in the Hotbed for a day 
before sowing the seeds. 


In sowing the seed you have to be 
careful not to sow too thickly. Thick 
sowing causes many troubles later on. 
Celery plants “bolt” if the seeds are 
crowded in the early stages. A use- 
ful device for seed sowing is shown 
at F. It is made from a tin can, cut 
in half, and fastened to a wooden 
handle. 


Depth to sow depends on the size of 
the seed. Very fine seed is not cov- 
ered, but pressed into the soil; larger 
seeds covered according to their size. 
A seed about size of Lupine could be 
covered a half-inch deep, and would 
come through all right; but if fine 
seed were sown at this depth, they 
would have no chance to grow. 

Seeds germinate. best when covered 
with a sheet of glass and paper placed 
on top, D, to hold the moisture, and 
keep them dark; but this must be re- 
moved directly they are through. 
Some seeds are very hard to germi- 
nate, if old seed is used. The perennial 
Phlox, many of the Primulas, Clem- 
atis, Roses, Eremuri, and Trollius, 
sometimes remain dormant over a 
year; but if fresh seed is used will 
come through in two or three weeks. 

There are two ways of sowing seed 
in boxes; in drills, F, or broadcast, E. 
E is best way if you can distribute the 
seeds evenly. H and I show two ways 
of sowing fine seed in pans. These 
are nearly all drainage, so that they do 
not get too wet, and cause damping 
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Pear Blossoms in February 


‘¢ DEAR Blossoms!” “How i 
r but where did they tha sn 
with everything outside covered with 
snow and sleet?” “Why, I hadn’t a 
idea that the buds had even begun to 
swell.” ‘ ° 





Kieffer Pear Blossom 


These are only a few of the many 
exclamations of delight and surprise 
that greeted a large vase of beautiful 
Pear blooms last Winter. My friends 
were right; the buds had not begun 
to swell on the trees, but I cut these 
small branches and put them in a 
large vase of water in the bright, 
warm living room.. Very quickly they 
respond to heat and sunshine and be 
gin to swell, and how eagerly I watch 
them bloom out. They really were a 
surprise to me for the blossoms were 
lovely and lasted a long time. 

Coming at this season, Flowers are 
a real joy for we are getting a little 
worn and tired of the grey, shut-il 
days, and Flowers whisper to us of 
the coming of the glad Springtime, 
the Birds and the Flowers; and we 
take fresh courage. These Pear Blot 
soms are so lovely that next Winter 
I am going to bring in Apple, Crab 
apple and Plum cuttings, as well a 
Pear, and fill the house with Spring- 
time Bloom and Fragrance. 


LENA McVEIGH, (Va) 
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Crassulas We Have Grown 
BY I. G. NOYES, (Mass.) 


culent shrub, native of South 

Africa. Common in the eastern 
part of the Colony, around Algoa Bay, 
but does not grow in the vicinity of 
the Cape. The Dutch farmers’ name 
for it is “Spekbaum,” (Pork or Bacon 
tree.) We find it also listed under an- 
other name. We learned this from 
experience a few years ago, for when 
we imported a plant of Portulacaria 
Afra from Germany, we found that 
we had only added another Crassula 
portulacoides to our collection. 

The particular plant of which we 
are writing is a miniature tree in 
form, twenty inches or so in height 
and about the same in spread of 
pranches. Stem at the base is two and 
one-quarter inches in diameter; rather 
smooth and of a gray-green color, 
marked with scars where the leaves 
have dropped off from increasing 
growths. Wood is soft like that of a 
Cabbage stump. Leaves thick and 
look as if they were made of wax. 
They are about one inch and one-half 
long, by an inch wide; opposite, and 
tapered at the base. Edges sometimes 
tinted with red. Flowers are in clus- 
ters, pinkish white in color, and some- 
what resemble those of the Sedums. 
Winter bloomer; begins to flower in 
October or November. It is not a 
free bloomer. Very easy of cultivation 
in any good soil and will endure a 
drouth of three or four months, if 
not in direct sunlight—perhaps it 
would in the sunlight—never tried it, 
but if allowed to get too dry the leaves 
will begin to drop off, and sometimes 
small branches, but it soon recovers 
when supplied with water. Cuttings 
root very readily in loam or sand, even 
the leaves may be broken off and the 
bases just covered with the sand and 
they will root and send off one or more 
shoots which may be taken off. and 
treated as cuttings. 


This plant was formerly rarely seen 
in cultivation, but of late years we 
often see it on the flower stands in 
stores. It should become more popular 
for the clean and ornamental appear- 
ance, and the small amount of care 
required, for it can be placed in any 
odd corner in the house—(we kept one 
on top of our desk) in the Winter 
and if wanted, it can be bedded out in 
the garden in the Summer—should in- 
crease its cultivation. 

Crassula impressa is directly op- 
posite in style of growth and form to 
the first mentioned species. It grows 
from one to three inches high and 
branches and spreads in all directions. 
Stems slender, leaves opposite, and in 
size vary from tiny ones to those of 
two or three inches in length, and 
one-quarter of an inch or over in 
width. Leaves bright green, thick and 
waxy, tapering to a point, convex on 
the under side. Upper surface is 


(Venere 3h portulacoides—a_ suc- 


pitted, and around the edge is a single 
row of very short soft spines or hairs. 
Flowers are small, fragrant, red in 
color, and grow in clusters which 
cover the plant. This Crassula is al- 
most a perpetual bloomer. In the Fall 
and Winter it is loaded with flowers. 
This plant is readily propagated by 
cuttings, which applies to all Crassulas 
that we have handled. 

The soil in which Crassula impressa 
is grown makes a difference in the 
size of plants and flowering qualities. 
A clayey soil adds to the size of the 
plants but lessens the number of 
flower heads. A very sandy loam seems 
to be the proper soil to use. 

Crassula perfossa is a curious and, 
when small, a rather neat and pretty 
plant, but when it grows old it gets 
scraggly. The stems have a general 
appearance of a lot of wires with but- 
tons strung on them, evenly spaced, 
about three-fourths of an inch apart. 
This is caused by the leaves, which 
are bluish in color, and three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, growing com- 
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pletely around the stem, which with 
a little twist, will come loose and spin 
around. Flowers are whitish and 
much like the next species. 

Crassula spatulata is a trailing 
species and is rather good for a hang- 
ing basket, or anywhere a trailing 
plant can be used. The leaves are 
thick, pitted, roundish, one-half to five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, with 
a long petiole. The specific name, 
Spatulata, describes it. The flowers 
are white, in loose clusters and are 
produced in the Winter. Our plants 
were grown from cuttings rooted in 
the Spring—and planted out in the 
border. In the Fall,—September,— 
potted, and removed them to the house. 
In October they began to bloom. Pot 
in a sandy loam same as the others. 

There are many curious species of 
Crassulas, natives of South Africa. 
Some of them are very neat and com- 
pact plants. Others are of scraggly 
growth, prettiest when small. So we 
must keep cutting back and starting 
new plants of these species. The 
species are very diversified in form 
and size, but withal interesting plants 
to grow. Flowers are very lasting and 
cover a long season. It is too bad we 
cannot get them from Germany now. 





A Rustic Summer House 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Summer House illustrated is 
made with rough poles, and 
branches and thatched with 
straw. Very artistic effects can be 
made with imitation thatch over a tar 
paper roof. Old straw “protectors” 
which have been used for shipping 


bottles, can be used for thatch. These 
are tacked on in layers, as illustrated, 
then trimmed with garden shears 
when finished. All the joints are cut 
to fit neatly together, and are first cut 
“V” shaped with the saw, then finished 
with a wood chisel, as shown. 
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Lighty’s Winter Letter 


from Southern Pennsylvania 
BY L. W. LIGHTY 


CHRISTMAS AND THE MORNING AFTER 


HE DAY dawned dark and heav- 

ily clouded. A mist seemed to 

hug the earth and the air was 
chilling, but all day it did not rain or 
snow, and on a few occasions the sun 
threatened to come forth; but as eve- 
ning approached the rain started to 
fail steadily and soon it fell in torrents 
and the waters flowed swiftly over the 
frozen ground. The mercury said 34 
and there was no freezing and very 
little thawing. But in the late hours 
of the night the temperature dropped 
to 28 and the rain fell in a drizzle and 
mist. When the morning came all 
trees were loaded with ice almost to 
breaking capacity. The sun rose in a 
very bright blue sky and the whole 
world had been converted into 


A GIGANTIC CHRISTMAS TREE 


Marvelous it was beyond all words 
to portray. I went forth to enjoy the 
countless thrills. First I noted a few 
dozen Chickadees and several Sap- 
suckers and their cousins trying quite 
unsuccessfully to pry loose some break- 
fast, but all the weed seeds, berries, 
and dormant insects seemed solidly en- 
cased in very hard ice and their mood 
did not appear cheerful. Very 
promptly we placed within their reach 
the kind of food they had gladly taken 
last Winter when the snow and ice 
covered everything, and at once they 
feasted and then also went to their 
sunny nooks. The sun was bright but 
the temperature was quite below freez- 
ing and so the ice did not melt but just 
sparkled like “‘acres of diamonds” and 
all other sorts of precious stones. 


ICE LADEN TREES 


They are a most interesting study. 
The Red Cedar, the lovely Cedar of 
Lebanon, of which I have a great 
many, were of course in their richest 
green and just loaded with a dull blue 
berry, the kinds the Birds love, and 
now all was a great mass of ice and 
the limbs were bowed and the lovely 
conical top was drooping to the utmost 
under the weight. The long twiggy 
limbs of the Willow were drooping 
heavily and entwined into each other 
in the most unnatural manner. I 
went to the woodlot and when the 
wind blew, the trees groaned; indeed, 
they groaned as though they were in 
great agony. Who will say they were 
not? The scientist has lately given 
ocular demonstrations that Plant 
fluids are propelled by pulsations cor- 
responding to, heart beats in the 
Animal and also these same pulsations 
indicate that the Plant suffers pain 
and dies with a tremor. Therefore 
when I listened to the groaning of 
these giants in the forest I wondered 


how much suffering they had to en- 
dure to give me a million thrills! 

There was the great sturdy White 
Oak with all its foliage intact, rich 
brown in color, but the great surface 
compelled it to carry an extra load of 
ice and the lower limbs reached the 
ground and the others were “weeping” 
quite ungracefully but not a one was 
broken. But the other trees that had 
shed their leaves carried their burden 
with seeming more ease. 


THOSE DAZZLING COLORS 


Looking in one direction all was a 
dazzling water-white sparkle, but a 
slight change of angle to the sun and 
all the colors of the rainbow came 
forth in the most glorious intensity. 
There, from the trees, came the rich- 
est violet, orange, deep intense red, 
emerald and seemingly numberless col- 
ors. Move slowly and the rich charm- 
ing violet sparkler would change into 
the most charming amber and the blue 
into a golden-orange so the entire 
landscape resolved itself into a gigan- 
tic and absolutely perfect kaleidoscope. 
I entered into the spirit of the sur- 
roundings and I lived in a real fairy- 
world for awhile. 


THE SOUNDS THAT CAME FLOATING 
TO ME 


The barometer still said low and the 
blowing wind ceased and out on the 
elevation I listened as well as looked. 
Eleven miles away the musical 
whistles of the Western Maryland loco- 
motives sounded so I could hear them 
very clearly and nine miles away the 
non-musical sirens of the Pennsy also 
screamed to warn the automobile driv- 
ers of their approach to the grade 
crossing, but those drivers know they 
can beat the train to it, just as the 
owner knows that his bull is gentle 
and thus many folks suddenly go to 
kingdom come. 

Twelve miles in the opposite direc- 
tion is the Philadelphia and Reading 
railroad, hauling immense coal trains 
over the grade and very clearly I hear 
the choo-choo of the gigantic loco- 
motive. Then the rattle and roar of 
the high water came to me from over 
two miles and the many cars on the 
improved highway furnished sounds 
in endless variety. 

After tiring of all these majestic 
noises I retired to a sunny nook behind 
the stone wall and the next minute I 
heard-the beloved whistle of the Blue- 
bird in the great Cedar and the tweet- 
tweet of the Chickadee that was well 
filled with crumbs and then a dozen 
Crows hove in sight and in harsh 
stridulous voices called to me, saying; 
“You man who pretends to fly in the 
air, come to me and I will teach you 
a lesson you know nothing about”; 
and even though cracked as his voice 





rion ty 
was, I feared he was telling the truth 
After I had enjoyed to my fill th; 
wondrous morning I went to the na 
and sat on my swive! chair before ». 
typewriter to tell you about it and 


then a few thoughts came to my mind, 


WHAT IS WINTER WORTH? 

To translate the seasons into 
may be ridiculous but to ¢ 
them into civilization seems to me . 
tirely practical and sensible, [¢ ve 
will do a little observing and Ley 
your comprehensive Seography and 
the books on travel you will soon 
alize that the highest civilization hag 
been reached in lands where there ig 
a real snappy Winter as well as a 
warm Summer. In the land of con- 
stant Summer man becomes entirely 
satisfied. An excess of Winter 
pers development, but follow the nar- 
row belt around the globe where there 
is three months of bracing cold and 
you are on the belt of the highest ciyil. 
ization. Also as I stepped from the 
glorious out-of-doors on that glorious 
morning after Christmas I shed a tear 
of real pity for the folks who rp 
away from Winter into the climate of 
laziness and the poor cave dwellers in 
our big cities who can never enjoy the 
wonders and glories of the open 
country when the water congeals into 
snow and ice permanently and the air 
is pure, sweet and delightfully brag. 
ing, so you want to borrow your 
grandson’s coaster and use it. 





Trees Along Highways 


ROM the state of Texas comes the 

announcement that in the future one 
of the conditions surrounding contracts 
for the building of good roads will be the 
planting of trees along the highways 
thus improved. Other states are con- 
sidering the proposition, while the va- 
rious forest organizations of the country 
are doing their best to inculcate the idea 
of forest growth along the highways of 
the nation into the minds of all citizens, 
Louisiana is also preparing to plant trees 
along all new highways built in the fv 
ture and all contracts let will be based 
upon the planting of trees on both sides 
of the roadway. 

There is nothing so valuable to the 
protection of the highway, so enjoyable 
to travelers and so replete with educa 
tional value as to the necessity of forest 
growth as well shaded streets in the 
cities and tree lined roadways in the 
country. They bespeak for themselves 
for human beings enjoy the shade d 
spreading tree branches as much as do 
animals. 


Speaking of shade trees along publie 
highways it might be well to adopt the 
idea of a certain Texas city in connet 
tion with its one park and plant tree 
that will be of value to the citizens 2 
other ways than for shade. This Texas 
city has Pecan trees planted all through 
the park and the harvest of nuts each 
year from these trees pays all ‘expense 
of park maintenance. In the same way 
Pecan trees and other varieties of mut 
trees could be planted along the rum 
highways and the harvest of nuts # 
largely to expense of road maintenant 
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Segsonable Work in the Garden 
for the Northwest U. S. and B. C. 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 
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I mound the soil well so that the 
winter water does not lay on it. I then 
plant the seeds three inches deep inthe 
banked ground. They are planted not 
later than the middle of October. This 
has been tested out so often that I 
know by experience that this is the 
proper time to plant here in Northern 
Ohio. In Philadelphia you must plant 
ten days or two weeks later. 
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When cold weather sets in the 
plants will be about up. I mulch well 
at this time with fine manure. The 
tops will grow very little during the 
Winter, but in the Fall and early 
Spring the plants will make splendid 
roots, far better than you would think. 
Let the mulch stay on until the heavy 
frosts are over. When Spring comes 
the plants will make very rapid 
growth, and by the tenth of May you 
will be cutting flowers that are very 
large with stems 18 to 20 inches in 
length. If you take good care of the 
plants, they will bloom all Summer. I 
have cut them until Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The roughage in the trenches will 
not rot in the Winter, but will rot in 
the Summer, breaking up the soil, giv- 
ing fine circulation of air, and acting 
as fine nourishment to the plants. If 
the soil settles in the trenches, you can 
fill them up some. 


I never plant seed of the early va- 
rieties of Sweet Peas, they are not as 
fine and strong as the later ones. At 
first I planted twelve different varie- 
ties of seed; then I dropped to three 
kinds,—lavender, pink and _ salmon. 
I finally dropped to one variety, Mrs. 
Routzan, an old kind, salmon in color, 
and the best all around Sweet Pea I 
have ever seen. The color is most 
pleasing and the stalks strong and vig- 
orous. The flowers are large with 
long stems. 


When the plants begin to grow I put 
in tall, strong stakes and use cord for 
them to climb on. Then I use five-foot 
chicken wire; then cord for a foot or 
so. Then I use two-foot wire and 
twine again. You will need strong guy 
ropes to hold these in case of a storm. 
I have grown very: strong stalks al- 
most as thick as your little finger and 
fourteen feet tall. We had to use a 
step ladder to cut them. 


I plant them quite thick, not less 
than an ounce of seed to fifteen feet. 
If you plant as I have indicated the 
roots will reach to the bottom of the 
trench, and the main thing is to se- 
cure good roots. If you get good roots 
the plants will stand almost any 
weather condition. 

I have planted in both sandy loam 
and clay. The conditions have other- 
wise been the same and we have never 
lost a crop,—because the trenches 
were deep. 

I irrigate from the top. The 
trenches will hold the water well and 
the roots will not be drowned. The 
large vines need much water and in 
hot weather I water heavy every day, 

It takes work to dig the trenches 
but you get results in larger and 
better flowers than can be raised in 
any other way. Everything that is 
first-class takes time and care, and we 
must pay the price. If you raise 
Sweet Peas in this way and get the 
results I have, you will never be sat- 
isfied with any other method. 


M. H. HAVICE 
Of the Havice Nurseries 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


Justifiable Leisure and Henry 
Ford’s Five-day Work-week 


ORK is not the curse to mankind that some of 
W our economists and social reformers seem to 

assume. Work has other benefits and indeed 
other functions than to produce the income necessary 
to pay for leisure time. Improvements in the pro- 
cesses of industry should quite rightly be employed 
to reduce hours of labor and increase hours of leisure, 
but the importance and value of work for work’s 
sake, in the scheme of things, must not be overlooked. 


One of the chiefest lessons that any man or woman 
can have learned in a whole lifetime, is APPLICA- 
TION, and application cannot be taught unless in con- 
nection with some form of work. Without applica- 
tion we accomplish little. The sloppy and erratic 
man or woman is properly despised. It is the steady 
person, the one who can apply himself to duties in 
hand, that is the one who is looked up to and re- 
spected, and indeed it is he who is responsible for the 
progress of the human race toward perfection. 

Therefore, we should not,—we cannot,—overlook 
the great place which work takes in the scheme of 
the world’s affairs; and even those who may seem 
old-fashioned in their ideas that work is of first im- 
portance, are surely quite correct, and their counsel 
should and probably will prevail. 

In view of the fact that “cunning machinery,” (as 
my father said it, years ago,) has made manual labor 
less necessary, it must not be assumed that work is 
not necessary and that it is not a fundamental factor 
in the true development of the individuality, and 
necessary for true moral, mental and spiritual pro- 
gress. 


HENRY FORD, the great manufacturer of auto- 

mobiles, and eminent as practical philosopher and 
business-planner, is surely one of the soundest think- 
ers on earth today. It is seldom that he makes a 
statement which, in the long run, is proven to be 
wrong or erroneous. But Henry Ford, in common 
with other human beings, (except the Editor of this 
magazine (sic),) is not infallible, and it is not neces- 
sary to prove this by pointing out the cases in which 
he has failed in his judgment. 

Mr. Ford’s most recent innovation or experiment, 
or whatever it may be called, of putting his factories 
on a five-day work-week basis has called out strong 
comment and some interesting prognostications, and 
some of the brightest and most experienced people 
are not willing to concede that Mr. Ford is right in 
his newest departure. ; 


The whole subject, it would seem, hinges on 
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whether the average worker can ani will make 
use of the time which is saved from the Wwork-yw, 
And the matter reduces itself to a question of wh 
we, as a people, are sufficiently well-educated to 
good under Mr. Ford’s new ideal. If we are suff 
ciently well-educated, (and I use this term after cay. 
ful consideration,) we can, without doubt, cars tt 
five days all that is necessary to provide, not Only th, 
necessities of life, but all the luxuries we are able tp 


make good use of. 


Mr. Ford is quite correct that a man need not 
on working long hours in earning money which he 
cannot use to advantage, but if Mr. Ford is reporteg 
correctly he does not express the idea in just that 
form, but rather that the extra day will give extra 
time for the use of more and more manufactured arti. 
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Let us not lose sight of the fact that we are op 
earth, not to see how much money we can earn, and 
how much money we can spend; nor how much chag. 
ing around we can do in automobiles or otherwige. 
but for the development of our individual endoy. 
ments or qualities. In short, for the better education 
of ourselves in preparation for a better work jn q 
future life. Let our hard-boiled brothers, who ques. 
tion the fact of a future life, and who produce argy. 
ments to the contrary, say what they will; the great. 
est thinkers of all time cannot believe that the graye 
is the end of the life of the so-called spirit or ego, 
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WHILE this may seem like getting off the track jy 

discussing Henry Ford’s five-day work-week, it js 
in fact strictly in line with the subject. As civilizg. 
tion makes further true progress, all exhausting labor 
will be done away with, and hard manual labor, which 
may, and sometimes does, dwarf mentally as well as 
physically, will become very largely a thing of the 
past. Indeed, we have almost reached that point nov, 
On the other hand, there are too many people exhaust- 
ing their energies, not on manual labor, but on actiy- 
ities which are detrimental, not only to their earthly 
existence, but to their existence in a life to come. 
Thus it may be seen that this five-day work-week 
problem resolves itself into a question of whether the 
extra time is well-employed. 
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And there is another phase of this question whic 
may be mentioned here. Is it not a fact that we hav 
speeded up our manufacturing processes to a point 
which is detrimental to the human machine whic 
happens to be a part of same? Is it not pretty wel: 
known, for instance, that a man in Henry Ford’ 
plants is a pretty small thing, and that he is valued 
chiefly and only for what he can produce? The high 
speed chap is the only one wanted. Just what hap 
pens to these high-speed fellows when Friday night 
comes under the five-day work-week? Are they no 
likely to employ the two days of lay-off, in forms 0 
recreation which are far from beneficial to thei 
mental, moral and spiritual improvement? 


Efficiency in living, efficiency. in manufacture, 
efficiency in everything is all right enough fo a cer 
tain extent, but we should not, and must not, lov 
sight of the purpose of human life on earth. 
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This is a vast subject for discussion and what! 
have said above is only a brief thought which readers 
may elaborate and apply to their own experiencs, 
circumstances, and conditions of labor and other # 
tivities. 
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Bees and the Subconscious Mind 


0 SOME people the question will immediately arise 
ya to what Bees have to do with the subconscious 
ind. This perhaps is because man thinks first of 
his own superiority. Bees are a very inferior insect 
to him and are to him only one of the lesser things of 


Nature. 

Our Bee Department, which I have been running 
in THE FLOWER GROWER for several months, has met 
with universal approval; and Brother Pellett is to be 
congratulated on his masterly handling of the subject, 
not only from a nature study standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of the average reader, as his articles 
make interesting stories. He has explained Bees and 
the ways of Bees in a manner which cannot fail to 
interest anyone who is interested in the worth-while 
things of life. The article in this issue is especially 
interesting as it tells how Bees are an organized com- 
munity and it also tells of some of their important 
activities, which are based on some sort of reasoning 
power or a control which is not at all understandable 
to the human mind. 


And right here is where I connect the so-called 
subconscious mind with the community, and the or- 
ganized activities, of the Bees, and the fact that they 
pursue certain methods which are necessary not only 
to their success as honey-gatherers, in which role we 
chiefly know them; but it is no far cry to point out 
that unless Bees were possessed of a profound in- 
telligence, they would soon be obliterated from the 
face of the earth. Note especially what Brother 
Pellett says about the Bees using their wings to create 
a circulation of air through the hive to cool it and free 
it of surplus moisture in the process of ripening the 
honey. 


The subconscious mind, as I individually compre- 
hend it, is the “accumulated wisdom of the species 
from the beginning of time.” If this is not an exact 
and complete definition it is perhaps near enough 
for our purpose. If the wisdom of Bees for ages were 
not available to them they would not live long. Man, 
with his boasted superiority and elaborate mental 
processes, and indeed with his real and undoubted 
superiority in many ways, does not use his subcon- 
scious mind to any considerable extent; whereas the 
so-called things of Nature,—insects, birds and ani- 
mals,—use their subconscious mind very largely and 
om mental processes are doubtless altogether sec- 
ondary. 


Please understand that I am not trying to even 
suggest how the accumulated wisdom of the species 
is used to control the actions of posterity; that must 
be left for a later study. But I have given you a 
sufficiently hard nut to crack in what has been sug- 
gested above. “Put it in your trial grounds.” 


MADISON COOPER 





This Man Thinks Straight 


DURIN G the past few years I have sent out many 

thousands of Gladiolus bulb collections and some 
hundreds of Iris collections in connection with sub- 
scriptions to THE FLOWER GROWER. This combina- 
tion offer is for the purpose of inducing the perusal 
of this magazine by new readers, and the offer has 
been made as an inducement. Those who grow my 
Gladiolus collections or my Irises, are, many of them, 
converted into flower-growing enthusiasts. 
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In view of what is explained above, it seems 
strange that any commercial grower should get the 
idea that offering flower stocks with the magazine 
would in any way reduce his sales, but a few scatter- 
ing ones seem to get that idea. Nothing could be 
further from the true fact. As bearing on this sub- 
ject I quote from a letter recently received with a 
renewal subscription from a commercial florist and 
nurseryman out in Illinois, which says: 


“ Your giving of Gladiolus bulbs with new 
subscriptions has sold quite a few Gladiolus for 
me. Keep it up.’’ 


This letter comes to me along with an offer to send 
out the new subscription coupons. This man surely 
thinks straight and understands and appreciates the 
work which I am doing with THE FLOWER GROWER. 


And I want to say, critical friends, that I cannot 
expect to please everyone no matter what I do; and 
I want to say further that if I had any thought that 
making the combination offers was in any way detri- 
mental to those who are in the business as a business, 
I would stop it at once. Regardless of what the few 
scattering ones think, I positively know that I have 
done more real missionary work in inducing people to 
grow flowers and take an interest in their gardens, 
than even my most-approving friends can believe. 
I will leave it to my real friends to tell just where 
I stand in this connection, but I am willing to invite 
comparisons; 


Motives are often misconstrued and even misrep- 
resented by those who have a sinister object in doing 
so. Analyze things for yourself. Don’t take the other 
fellow’s impressions, ideas, (or perhaps worse,) his 
own personal whims, ambitions or dislikes ;— not to 
use stronger language;—but figure things out for 
yourself. 

MADISON COOPER 





From a New England Country Doctor 


“T like your method of sending out worth-while things 
with THE FLOWER GROWER. I have two collections of your 
Irises and one collection of Gladiolus bulbs, besides another 
one just ordered. 

“T like your FLOWER GROWER very much for it is sane 
and careful, besides being very human. I admire your, 
talks and independent opinion. I thank you for the bright 
paper and trust you will be able to serve flower lovers for 
many years to come.” 

R. F. OLIVER, (N. H.) 





Friendly Ghosts 


How lovely, in the twilight 

The kind, bronze, winter moon 
Casts shadows on my garden— 
White and still, too soon. 


Blue shadows on the whiteness 
Of snow, pale ghosts of flowers, 
Dancing, and remembering 
Summer’s tender hours. 


Across my heart’s brave coolness 
A ghost-flung shadow lies, 

Blue and sweet as Heaven— 
Like my first love’s eyes! 


ELIZABETH K. MCGOWEN 








Animals Unquestionably Reason 


EVER have I accepted the popular conclusion that 
Man has a monopoly on reasoning. I have too much 
evidence to the contrary. It is true that Man has 
this faculty developed to a greater degree than other 
Animals, but the difference is comparative, not absolute. 

Nature abhors a dead-line as much as it does a vacuum. 
Nowhere, even among the comparatively few surviving 
species of life, is there a well-defined line from which a 
thinking person could reason that all on one side of it were 
of different origin from those on the other side. One thing 
merges into another; jerkily, in some cases, because of 
the many closely allied species that are now extinct, but 
very easy to follow if one approaches the matter without 
bias. 

Many of the acts of the “lower” Animals are plainly 
due to inherited reason, cell memory, or, as we say, in- 
stinct; but there are many other acts that cannot possibly 
be accounted for by instinct. A few do not easily fall into 
either one or the other class. 


One of these is shown by Horses that are kept in lots 
during the rush of farm work, being turned on pasture 
over Sunday only. When at large they void alimentary 
waste anywhere, any time. When confined in the lot they 
have a certain corner to which they go for the purpose. 
Hogs usually do this, too, when confined. My tame Wolf 
does the same thing. Instinct cannot possibly account for 
this, for lots and pens and chains did not enter into the 
life of their wild ancestors. It is hard to attribute the 
habit to hygienic reasoning. It looks like just plain every- 
day human reasoning, prompted by a desire for comfort 
and a dislike of annoyance. 


M* CAT, Sir Thomas, despises my pet Squirrel, yet he 

submits to its rough-house play because he knows 
I do not want him to injure it. When the Squirrel is par- 
ticularly impudent and rough he looks at me and yowls 
pitifully. If he detects a tone of sympathy in my reply 
he jumps up, runs to the door, looks at the latch, and 
begs to be let out. If I scold, he lies supine, with a look 
of unutterable disgust on his face. 


Sometimes Sir Thomas brings in a Gopher, usually at 
night, and he will not eat it until I have come to his call, 
examined it and praised him for catching it. That satis- 
fies him and he goes to eating it immediately. If he is 
doing anything and I scold him, he stops but he invariably 
argues about it, “aching” and complaining until I scold 
‘him again, when he flirts his tail, gives a despairing, im- 
patient “yow” and beats it. 

Several years ago I knew a Man and his Son, farmers, 
who had a tame Deer. They both chewed plug tobacco and 
kept a caddy of it on a shelf some four feet above the 
floor. The Deer liked tobacco, too, and stole some every 
chance it got. It wore a bell, partly to keep hunters from 
shooting it and partly that its owners might keep track of 
it better. On various occasions, when the Man and his 
Son were at meals, in another room, the Deer would slip 
into the room where the tobacco was kept, carefully bal- 
ancing the bell-clapper so that not a sound came from it, 
until under the tobacco shelf, when it would rear up, grab 
a plug and go rattling off to the woods. In a village where 
I once lived, the town Cow employed exactly the same 
tactics in getting into stores, through back doors, where 
she played havoc with bags of meal, salt pork, or anything 
that could be licked or chewed. Caution may be due to 
instinct, but balancing a bell-clapper is not. 


M* WOLF displays the ability to reason so constantly 
that it never occurs to me to ignore that part of his 
nature. He inherits an overweening taste for raw chicken 
and resorts to various tricks to gratify it. Repeatedly I 
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have seen him take a piece of bread, chew it up and 
it on the ground about three feet within the readarae 
chain, then hide and wait for the chickens to fing it. M 
than once the ruse has worked. On several occasions - 
he caught me watching him prepare the trap, he would : 
mediately eat the bread to the last crumb, back hig 
grin and caper and try to look as if he hadn’t thought of 
chicken since Heck was a pup. 
He knows he cannot reach the end of the chain that j 
fastened to his collar and does not try, but he tries to . 
fasten the other end. He pays no attention to the twenty 
feet of chain but goes directly to the end and tries tp 
worry it loose. Last Summer I moved him to the shade of 
a tree and tied the chain to a limb, with a piece of 
He knew he could chew the rope in two if he could reach 
it, but it was out of his reach. For minutes at a time he 
would look intently at the knot where the rope went aroung 
the limb, then go to the tree and try to jump high enough 
to hook his feet around the first limb. 
He likes to be petted, and whines and “takes on” at 
a great rate if he does not get a certain amount of atten. 
tion each day. He likes to climb into my arms and lick m 
behind the ear and on the throat, (favorite spots, for som 
unknown reason.) Right here let me say that I have bee 
kissed on the mouth by far less appetizing things than 
his tongue. 


On one occasion some ladies came from a distant city, 
for flowers. Two of them refused to leave the car leg 
“that awful creature” bite them. The other lay down m 
the ground, in all her finery, rolled under the wire fence, 
ran to the Wolf and gathered him to her. Two minute 
before he had never seen her, yet he whined and caperej 
and licked her behind the ear. Then he looked at the ca 
and bared his teeth. This savors more of Brother Cooper's 
subconscious mind than of reason. It may be above and 
beyond reason; something we do not know or have for. 
gotten. 

I, and others, have noted many acts of malice and de 
liberate vandalism in Animals, differing only in degre 
from those shown by Humans. Of these I intend to tell a 
some other time. 
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Dogs 


Stray dogs! Bundles of misery, of pathos, of hope! 
Living things each of which has looked upon some huma 
being as a god, and usually—not always, as you will hear- 
wants to find another one. Anxious eyes, trembling tails! 
Just dogs. 


They are nuisances enough at times, dogs. They bark, 
they fight, they get dirty and paw you; they stray, the 
get stolen, they eat garbage. But if you come to analyz 
their faults, you find that their faults come most of them 
from affection and from loyalty. ‘ In the dog’s mind abide 
the conviction that he has to champion his master and ptt 
tect his master’s property, and ought to be vociferois 
about it, and that above all, anybody else’s dog has tok 
kept in his place. But if you get your dog as a puppy ail 
take a little care, he will have few faults as he grows up. 

Punish him and he makes love to you the moment iti 
over. Ignore him, and he waits humbly and anxiously ft 
your kinder mind. His greatest joy in life is to be you 
comrade, and he has a dominant idea throughout his brie! 
existence that everything his master does is wonderlt 
and a dog should always be on hand to show admirati¢ 

A dog is not long-lived. So it was written, long 4 
that “it is the inevitable tragedy of the life of every love 
of dogs that his heart shall be a place of ghosts.” 


(From Editorial in The Ottawa Journal) 
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Be Not Toad-minded ! 


ROM earliest childhood I have always been very much 
F interested in the lowly Hoppy Toad and since owning 
a garden, all my very own, these little creatures have al- 
been very welcome guests because of the amount of 
they do in destroying cut worms and other harmful 


garden pests. 

For some years past Toads have been very scarce and 
we would hardly see one during the whole Summer. In 
June we had torrents of rain so that all the coulees and 
ditches were filled with water for quite a time and a multi- 
tude of little Toads hatched out. When the ditches dried 
up, many of the tiny Hoppies came to make their home in 
my garden. During a very severe and protracted drouth 
quite a number of them took refuge under the stone wall 
at the foot of the outside basement stairs, where they 
buried themselves in some fine sand that had been pro- 
vided for their especial benefit. 


One day it started to rain and they all at once decided 
that they wanted to go back to the garden,—about twenty 
of them. It was very interesting to watch them as they 
tried to climb those eight smooth cement steps. Some of 
them would work their way little by little by digging their 
tiny claws into the little crevices in the cement. Others 
would lie very close to the wet steps and seemed to draw 
themselves up by suction while occasionally one would get 
right in the corner and by putting one foot on the wall 
and one on the step would climb out very quickly and with 
very little apparent exertion. Sometimes as one was near- 
ing the top of the step it would lose its footing and down 
it would go carrying several others with it. They were 
having so hard a time in getting out that I got a fire shovel 
and scooped them all into it and put them on the second 
step from the top to see what they would do next. Some 
of them climbed up on the slightly sloping stone wall and 
were soon making their way for the garden. Others 
scorned my help and at once jumped, rolled, or tumbled 
back down the steps to about where I had taken them from, 
and again started their slow tortuous climb upwards. 


AS I WATCHED them I could not help philosophizing on 
how like us poor human beings they were, and how like 
our great game of life, was their climb. How we are often 
very near the top and are rudely thrown to the very bot- 
tom by the fall of another, in which fall we had no hand, 
and were powerless to prevent. And oh! how like human 
beings they were in failing to take note of how their com- 
panions were so successful. 

Now there was not a thing in the world save Toad 
stupidity, to hinder each and every one of those Toads 
from watching those that climbed in the corners and 
quickly reached their goal from doing the same thing. 

I am not a Toad mind-reader, so I have no way of 
knowing if they, like we poor mortals, ascribed their com- 
panion’s success to dishonesty, pull, or graft, and not to 
superior executive ability; yet I hardly think they did for 
they seemed to pay not the slightest attention to how the 
other fellow attained his success but kept on, each in his 
own individual way. - 


ways 


May we not all learn a very useful lesson from these 
lowly creatures? Let us not waste our time in envying 
some one more fortunate than we; and above all else let 
us not be unmindful of how the other fellow got to the top. 
Let us keep our eyes open and see how he did it and strive 
to follow his methods. Let us not* scorn the kindly help 
of those who are willing and eager to help us up some of 
life’s hard pulls. 

Mr. Cooper, through THE FLOWER GROWER, is reaching 
us this helping hand. Will we accept it and learn through 
this medium, how others are making splendid successes 
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where we have failed? Learn where and how they have 
reached a desired goal in a much shorter time, and in a 
more pleasing way than we have heretofore been able to 
reach? Or will we just scorn this help and continue to 
do our own climbing, each in his own individual way, re- 
gardless of how slow and tiresome the climb may be? 


FANNIE M. HEATH 





The Kinship of Nature 


NOTE the last paragraph of Mrs. Darnell’s article 
in this issue, “A Tragedy of Bird Life.” She asks 
questions which have puzzled humanity for many cen- 
turies and which may puzzle humanity for centuries 
to come. But I prefer to believe that we are on the 
eve of something more than mere speculation or guess 
work; and while the truth may not be discovered and 
acknowledged by all, it may be that within the life- 
time of persons now on earth it will be demonstrated 
in a way which cannot be questioned by the most ex- 
acting and hard-boiled among our agnostics, that 
Birds and Animals have souls. 


Personally, I would feel disheartened were I con- 
vinced that Birds and Animals were otherwise than 
closely akin to man; and if man has a soul then it 
naturally follows that Animals and Birds do likewise. 
While our rather finite mind cannot comprehend the 
principles of Nature, and while our mental endow- 
ment does not enable us to reach out into the future 
and know what is before us, there are certain prin- 
ciples which, to the thinking man, are as unques- 
tioned as though they could be demonstrated by pure 
mathematics. 

Yes, Animals and Birds have souls; if soul is the 
right word to use in describing the non-perishable 
principle of man. 

MADISON COOPER 





Simple-Mindedness and Education 


READERS may recall that on occasion the Editor 

is pleased to call himself simple-minded; and ii 
you think that is an epithet of disdain or contempt, 
just let me tell you what a very ancient Arabian quo- 
tation says. It is as follows: 


“The light of Allah’s truth will often penetrate 
much easier an empty head than one that is so 
crammed with learning that many a silver ray is 
crowded out for want of space.” 


It may be stated in this connection that learning 
in the ancient times and education now are very much 
the same so far as their effect on humanity is con- 
cerned, and this ancient Arabian quotation means 
simply that the TRUTH will find difficult entry into 
the cranium of an over-educated specimen of hu- 
manity. Education or learning is indeed not always 
what its name implies. The human mind is limited 
in its capacity. If its capacity is filled by the ready- 
made facts of our institutions of learning, then there 
may be little space left for the facts and truths which 
compose the true wisdom. 


While this is a very deep subject and I quite 
realize my own inability to pursue it except in a very 
simple way, yet the thought is there for any man to 
read as he runs. We should maintain an open mind 
on all subjects and at all times. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Weather and Prosperity 


T IS quite probable that few people who read this 
have thought on the subject of the influence of 
Weather on business conditions and the general 

prosperity of the human race. That there is a con- 
nection between human activities, considered gener- 
ally, and weather conditions, may easily be demon- 
strated. 

Big catastrophes,—Cyclones, Earthquakes, Hurri- 
canes, etc.,—attract much attention, and we all have 
felt their influence, even though we do not actually 
sense it; but it has been left for Dr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, who is connected with Yale College, and has 
done research work and compiled data, to arrive at 
deductions which will prove interesting to any per- 
son who goes deeper than the mere surface of things. 


Dr. Huntington says that before economists can 
arrive at a true understanding of why business goes 
in cycles, that the effect of Weather on human life 
and activities must be considered. The so-called Sun 
Spots have come into prominence of late years as afs 
fecting the Weather, but scientists have not as yet 
told us much about the effect, nor how it operates. 
There seems, in fact, to be considerable disagreement 
among Weather Students as to the influences which 
create and cause climatic conditions, changes, and 
disturbances. About all that has been done so far is 
to record results. Forecasts for more than the im- 
mediate future are little better than useless, although 
some long-range work has been attempted in at least 
a tentative way. 


[t HAS been demonstrated that an extended period 

of Bad Weather brings hard times for farmers. 
When the farmers are not prosperous they can buy 
fewer goods, especially the so-called luxuries, like 
automobiles, etc. If Bad Weather is caused by Sun 
Spots then Sun Spots affect prosperity. But Dr. 
Huntington goes still further, and proves, at least to 
his own satisfaction, that each of the four great busi- 
ness panics, which have occurred in this country dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, was immediately pre- 
ceded by a long drought. 

And he points out that a pronounced Hot Spell in 
June, 1925, caused the number of deaths to be more 
than 15,000 larger than normal. On a basis of valu- 
ing each life at $7,000 he points out that this partic- 
ular Hot Spell cost the United States $100,000,000. 

Then, by the same method of reasoning, he points 
out that the Cold Spell of March and April, 1926, 
which boosted the death rate by 75,000, cost the 
nation around $500,000,000. 

It should be pointed out that Dr. Huntington is 
not a visionary,—not a theorist,—but a scientist and 
a student; and that his conclusions are not based on 
mere estimate or guess work, but on a study of 
statistics. 


NYONE who is interested in the really worth- 

while things of life cannot afford to ignore a 
study of Weather Conditions. Up to the present time 
comparatively little has been done to systemize 
Weather observations and arrive at causes. Such 
work is now being done, and during the past year 
or two observations have been taken of Solar Radia- 
tion; which, it is said, affects oceanic temperature 
conditions, and thus indirectly Weather Conditions. 
Just how Solar Radiation affects climatic conditions 
through the heating of the waters of the oceans, caus- 
ing changes in ocean currents which, as is well- 
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known, govern climatic conditions everywh 

. . ere: 
just how to systemize results and classify them: and 
to make forecasts for considerable periods hae r 
yet been done. . not 








We are on the eve of greater discover 
greater knowledge of the causes of Variations ; 
Weather Conditions. When we can know, ¢ . 
roughly, for a considerable period of days, or pi 
months, and possibly of years, in advance what the 
Weather Conditions will be, we will be in position 
arrange the systematic growing of crops and gau 
the conduct of other lines of business in a better we 
than it has ever been done before. ay 
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This subject is a most important one. “Pyt it j 
your trial grounds” and study it as you would a rhe 
and promising plant. The person who understands 
the explanations which will soon be given us by those 
who have made a study of the subject, will possesg a 
wisdom which will be not merely interesting, but of 
material assistance in any walk of life. 


MADISON Coop 

















Affliction 


It is by affliction chiefly that the heart of may i, 
purified, and that the thoughts are fixed on a better stat, 
Prosperity, unalloyed and imperfect as it is, has power ty 
intoxicate the imagination, to fix the mind upon the present 
scene, to produce confidence and elation, and to make hin 
who enjoys affluence and honors forget the hand by which 
they were bestowed. It is seldom that we are otherwis 
than by affliction awakened to a sense of our imbecility, 
or taught to know how little all our acquisitions can con. 
duce to safety or quiet, and how justly we may ascribe 
to the superintendence of a higher power those blessings 
which in the wantonness of success we considered as the 
attainments of our policy and courage. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 












Month by Month—February 


The Cardinal’s lay at break of day, 
Foretells that Spring is coming; 

In old Oak trees where crowns decay, 
The Flicker is a-drumming. 


The horses in their frost-proof stalls, 
The clover hay are munching; 

While swine within the pigpen walls, 
Corn cobs their feet are crunching. 


Today the hunter old perceives, 
From sleep awakes the ’possum, 
And out among decaying leaves, 
He finds Arbutus blossom. 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Hh The O ng Little Stories from Life 





AR songs have never had much reputation as 
Pics of academic English, and this one is no excep- 
oe For all that, it was once in the mouth of about 80 


has not 


N THIS day of urban mania, one often hears much of 


S and a cent of all native-born Americans. The theme is that the “sordid” and “wretched” lives and surroundings of 
ions in od old combination of angel-food and rawhide—tender the poor in out-of-the-way places. This sort of talk is 
N, even . wear-proof, which was so well beloved by our parents usually indulged in by those who know nothing of such 
or even ar vandparents. lives except at long range. It is a sad fact that such 
That the ant ¢ . MILES TONIGHT people are, usually, miserable because they are filled with 
sition to ’'LL BE ALLS ; the almost universal longing for the flesh-pots and tinsel; 
d gauge I'll deck my brow with roses, but there are exceptions. 
+, For the loved one will be there; ; . ; : 
er way The gems that others gave me I once became acquainted with a couple who lived in 
Will shine within my hair. a veritable shack; on a little, poor clearing; away back 
ut it j And even those who know me in a forgotten spot. Their total yearly income, in coin 
Hatt. Will think my heart is light— of the realm, was almost unbelievably small. A great 
id a new Though my heart may break tomorrow, , ¢ - A 
erstands [ll be all smiles tonight. many of us would face death in preference to living in 
by those a their circumstances and environment; yet they were happy 
CHORUS: , and their life full and complete. 
OSSess a [ll be all smiles tonight, Love, i 
, but of I'll be all smiles tonight; The little shack was weather proof, clean and comfort- 
Though my heart may break tomorrow, able, though without any pretense at appearance; around 
I'll be all smiles tonight. the little clearing were trees that had never been tampered 
/OOPER ; : : ; . 
And when the room he enters, with; wild flowers grew in profusion and song birds were 
With the new bride on his arm, legion; and the governing factor in the contentment of the 
I'll stand and gaze upon them couple, aside from their love for each other, was their 
> by mgd ee ability to think and see in a straight line and appreciate 
f man is So, hence he smiled - me— the boundless wealth of natural beauty around them. 
iter state, They'll know not what I suffer; Without realizing it they were born poets. They en- 
power to They'll see no change in me. dowed each tree, drain or other natural object with names 
Le present And when the dance commences, and personalities. Each of their chickens had a name and 
make him Oh, how I will rejoice; knew it. Where others fill their lives with hectic endeavor 
by which I'll sing the songs he taught me, and a searching for experience, this couple filled theirs 
otherwise With a light and carefree voice. with the endless panorama of the seasons and the weather, 
mbecili When flatterers gather ’round me 11 thi ‘ h A : 
mbecility, They'll think my heart is light— and all things contingent thereon. A procession of notable 
3 CON CON. Though my heart may break tomorrow, events filled their days. 
vy ascribe I’ll be all smiles tonight. Dry spells, showers, the running of water down a drain, 
blessings And when the dance is over the call of an uncommon bird, the swarming of bees, the 
red as the And all have gone to rest, sprouting of each garden plant, the finding of the first 
I’ll think of him, Dear Mother, blossom of any particular species of wild flower, the 
OHNSON The one that I love best. budding and flowering of each old-fashioned perennial, the 
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I have an urgent request for the song beginning: 


He once did love, believe, me, 

But now’s grown cold and strange. 

He sought not to deceive me; 

False friends have wrought this change. 


“Come closer, let me see you now; 
Your chestnut hair is touched with snow; 
And yet ’tis the same dear old face 
I loved so fondly years ago.” 


Who can supply it entire? 


Also the one beginning: 


And: 









“Young Charlotte lived by the mountainside.” 


“The moon is out tonight, Love, 
Floating through the sky.” 





Dedication for a Garden Book 


Within old gardens, when the day is done, 
I fancy lovers walk, as in the sun 


Of Summers since they walked, arm locked in arm; 


I feel their presence stir the quiet charm 
Of brooding shadows. So within my heart 
A garden lies, from all the world apart; 
And in soft twilights, when the day is fair, 
I turn to walk in it—and find you there! 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 


ANNE COE MITCHELL 


hatching of a batch of chickens, the advent of a calf, or 
puppy, or colt, prospective weather at rising time, a moon- 
light night, the hearth-fire on stormy nights: Each of 
these things, and more, was a live topic with them. 

Each meal was a rite, and each evening a time of thanks- 
giving. Each morning they gave unspoken thanks for 
being alive and capable of enjoying the multitude of good 
things around them. Neither knowing nor caring for 
the “advantages” of urban life, and with no longing for it 
whatever, they worked and played their way across the 
span of life, enjoying every moment of it. The lack of 
money they felt not at all, having no legitimate need for it. 

What just mind can say that they had less than you 
or I? I have seen the time when I would have given much 
to be in their shoes. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





The blue sky, the brown soil beneath, the grass, the 
trees, the animals, the wind and rain and stars are never 
strange to me, for I am in and of and am one with them; 
and my flesh and the soil are one, and the heat in my blood 
and the sunshine are one, and the winds and the tempests 
and my passions are one. I feel the “strangeness” only 
with regard to my fellow men, especially in towns, where 
they exist in conditions unnatural to me but congenial to 
them. In such moments we sometimes feel a kinship, and 
are strangely drawn to, the dead, who were not as these; 
the long, long dead, the men who knew not life in towns 
and felt no strangeness in sun and wind and rain. 


W. H. Hupson 
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Be a Sun Lover 


MAN is claimed to be a vegetable by both the moderns 

and ancients. Referring to an excerpt in the January 
1927 number of THE FLOWER GROWER, page 30, quoted 
from Boyce Thompson Institute on the subject of the ef- 
fect of sunlight on plants, animals and humans: 


Hermes, considered by the Greeks as the messenger of 
the Gods, said that the creation of life by the Sun is as 
continuous as its light, and nothing can arrest or limit it. 


When we stop and think of all that the Sun means and 
the miracles it will perform, it is easy to realize how de- 
vout were the ancient sun-worshipers. Scientists tell us 
that the force of the Sun exerts both mechanical and 
chemical forces that nothing can restrain, and that it also 
operates in a sensible manner on the nervous system of 
man. ° 

Light and life from the Sun are both electrical and this 
electricity is what vivifies all things. Many people become 
ill and diseased because the Sun in their bodies has grown 
cold. The ancients termed the sun’s rays “golden,” realiz- 
ing that they formed a curative substance when precip- 
itated in a human body. 

What is sunlight? We read it is pure white light com- 
posed of all the colors of the spectrum, i. e., red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. It takes the com- 
bination of all these colored rays to produce a pure white 
light. So when this pure white light or sunlight becomes 
separated and as it were, breaks up, it returns or falls 
back into its original rays and the colors are produced in 
the order just before given. Colors are waves or vibra- 
tions in the ether that is everywhere present—throughout 
all space, and permeating our bodies and is produced from 
something that is burning. There is nothing known that 
travels faster than light waves, it is said. 

There is another quality besides warmth from the Sun 
that is important and that is the decomposing rays called 
actinic rays. These actinic rays penetrating through solid 
matter create certain rates of vibration, and they in turn 
set up counter vibrations that mean LIFE. 


Almost any physician will admit that a large percent- 
age of ill health is caused by habits and clothing that pre- 
vent the sun’s rays from reaching the body, for the Sun 
carries with it both health and stimulation, and increasing 
life energy. The Sun has life-giving attributes that start 
every tiny cell in the body into active pulsating vibrations. 
Through such quickened and increased vibrations, certain 
fluids commence to flow, creating and forming new cells 
and so giving new energy and life. 


The Sun has the most marked effect on the blood. A 
chemical analysis has shown that there are more red cor- 
puscles and a more active flow of blood when a person’s 
bare body has been exposed to the sun’s rays. This in- 
creased activity brings new vitality, enabling the blood to 
eliminate the accumulated waste matter with greater 
speed. 


Sun baths when taken regularly have a most beneficial 
effect on the general health and vigor of the person both 
mentally and physically. Let the pure white light—the 
sunlight—play over all portions of the body and watch the 
wonderful energy displayed after a short period. During 
this life-giving operation breathe in the Sun; clothe your- 
self literally with the Sun, interiorly as well as exteriorly. 
Be conscious at all times through a vivid mental picture 
what you are trying to accomplish. An intelligent and 
determined use of your imagination will cause a change 
even in the very marrow of your bones. Let the Sun 
especially shine on the vital organs. Each part of the body 
should be exposed from five to fifteen minutes, according 
to the condition of your strength and the intensity of the 
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sun’s rays. Common sense should be used, however | 
burning avoided. Keep head covered if the Sun jg - 
hot. A sponge bath or vigorous rub-down ig hep, Mey 


before taking the real sun bath. 


The reason why clothing should be eliminateg dur; 
the process of a real sun bath, although sitting op bei 
in the sun even with the clothing on is beneficial, jg 
frequently the colors of the clothing intercept the ams: 
rays that are said to be the healing rays. While breath; 
in the Sun it is well not only to breathe deeply, but also 
rhythmically. If one could learn to breathe ip y 
with the Cosmic Breath, he would have no ills of any sort, 
physically, mentally or spiritually. 


Let us all be Sun lovers. All plant life seeks the light 
and turns towards the great Sun god. 


MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 









THE FLOWER GROWER is already available in hundred 
of libraries, but it should be available in every public 
library. Readers who have some influence with the Librs. 
rian or with the Board of Directors would do well to recom. 
mend the magazine as an addition to the reading table. 
The fact that many libraries find THE FLOWER GrowR 
decidedly useful to their people, and the fact that add. 
tional library subscriptions are being added steadily 
should be sufficient evidence that few publications are sery. 
ing better on library reading tables than THE FLowm 
GROWER. 





My Winter Garden 


Hail—sleet—ice—snow— 
Gray skies—leafless trees— 
Things that other poor folk know,— 
I have none of these! 
* * * * * 


Before my eyes blue Violets blow; 

And little Lilies white as snow; 

Jonquils, whose tiny cups of gold 
A heavenly fragrance seem to hold; 

Great flowering shrubs, within whose green, 
Blossoms of every hue are seen. 

The Hyacinth’s perfumed spikes are up— 
The Tulip, with imperial cup 
High-lifted, as if royal lip 

Were waiting from its edge to sip. 

Above the Roses, sunbeams flying; 
Around the Cannas shadows lying. 

Thro’ rain and drought the Zinnias stand— 
A dauntless, sturdy, flaming band. 

Sweet Peas, those bits of fairy bloom 
Woven upon some elfin loom, 

Flutter before the Cosmos rare 
Like children ’round some lady fair. 

Dahlia—disks all glowing bright— 

Sunflower—wheels all full of light— 
Chrysanthemums that dare the cold, 

. Flanking the summer’s Marigold— 
Masses of color in the beds 
Where Peonies rear their heavy heads— 
And, just beyond, the garden’s pet, 
A bed of scented Mignonette. 
Riot of beauty everywhere; 
Under the warm, sweet, sunny air. 
* * * * * * * 


My winter garden is most dear :— 
The floral catalogues are here! 


CAROLINE CosBy FULTON 
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February 
Our Biggest Snowstorm 


did I quite realize just what the poet 
Be tier had in mind when he wrote the poem 
“Snow-Bound,” and which was mentioned, and ex- 
tracts made therefrom, in the January, 1925, issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, but now I know just what he 


_ was driving at and I will tell you why. 


The middle of December saw the heaviest fall of 
snow that this Editor ever experienced, either in New 
York, or in Minnesota, in which latter state he made 
his home for about 17 years. During the night of 
December 16th there came a snowfall of fully two 
feet, and as there was little wind, there is no guess- 
work about this measurement. As this snow was 
the culmination of a storm starting 24 hours earlier, 
the total snowfall was more than thirty inches. 

As it is my self-imposed duty to look after the 
heating boiler at “the plant,” the walk through this 
snow was not altogether an easy one. Imagine wad- 


- ing through snow up to your middle, and with each 


step lifting a considerable weight of snow on your 
knees. Necessarily I was obliged to stop at intervals 
and “get my wind,” but as I made the quarter-mile 
trip to the plant and back in about half an hour, I 
pride myself on still being somewhat active. 

I am telling the above little story as a plain matter 
of fact for those who do not know what a real snow- 
storm consists of, and incidentally as a reminder 
to those who have in their earlier experience known 
New England and the East “at its best” in Winter. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Ring-neck Pheasants Are With Us 


Truly I am thankful that the hunters did not 
shoot all the beautiful cock-Pheasants during the 
open days last Fall. They are a source of much in- 
terest to us and it is a pleasure to feed them during 
severe winter weather as necessary. As I am dic- 


tating these words, I am looking out of my office 


window at a fine bunch of these Birds, half a dozen 
or so, with several cocks among them, and with their 
brilliant plumage against the snow, they are a beau- 
tiful sight. They are tame and come within a few 
rods of “the plant.” 


It might be explained that THE FLOWER GROWER 
building is in the center of an eighteen acre tract of 
ground, one corner of which has several acres of what 
I call our “Wild Arboretum.” This Arboretum, con- 
sisting partially of White Pine and other Evergreens, 
shelters the Pheasants during the severe weather, and 
we have sufficient local interest to feed the Birds, 
when they need feeding, during severe storms and cold 
weather. Incidentally a big pile of stable manure, 
which will help me to grow Glads for FLOWER GROWER 


_Yeaders another year, is of considerable interest to 


the Pheasants just now. 


Perhaps someone will explain how it is that Pheas- 
ants can winter in this severe northern climate, and 
why their feet are not completely frozen off is more 
than I can understand. They tramp through the deep 
snow in all sorts of weather and how there can be 
sufficient blood circulation in their skinny toes to pre- 
vent actual freezing is almost past comprehension. 

Anyway we are thankful for having the Pheas- 
ants and the life, activity and interest which they add 
to the landscape during our severe northern Winters. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








-- is one of the graces to receive constructive criticism 

kindly. Many there are upon whom this grace has not 
been bestowed. Every child should be trained to stand 
ridicule. Oh, yes, I know it grinds, but the young man 
who can nerve himself to withstand the temptations that 
have carried so many to ruin can usually have the satis- 
faction of enjoying a long and happy life after all the 
scoffers that annoyed him are safely tucked away under 
the Daisies. 


In some families the chief amusement seems to be teas- 
ing the children. Children who are teased much, usually 
grow up to be self-conscious and lacking in confidence. 
Likewise, children’s accomplishments, be they ever so 
crude, should never be ridiculed. Many a brilliant career 
has been forestalled, many a bright future has been blasted 
by the thoughtless indifference or ridicule of a parent at 
a child’s feeble effort along some line, that if encourage- 
ment and praise had been bestowed instead, it might have 
been an incentive that would eventually lead to fame and 
achievement. 


As a usual thing, the best educated person is the one, 
who as a boy or a girl, voluntarily imposed upon himself 
or herself the burden of obtaining the education. A boy- 
hood friend of mine, whose parents were very poor, be- 
came a great doctor, and had the satisfaction of later 
giving lectures in the college through which he had worked 
his way by doing janitor work for his tuition. 


We are prone to lay much stress on the fact that most 
of our Presidents have been poor boys who have come up 
from humble homes, if not from obscurity, to achieve the 
highest honor in the gift of the nation. We encourage 
the youth with the idea that it is not without the possi- 
bility that the boy of most humble birth may win for him- 
self the fame of a Washington or a Lincoln. 

“Adversity,” says Carlyle, “is sometimes hard upon a 
man; but for one man who can stand prosperity there are 
a hundred that will stand adversity.” 

To my mind, therefore and however, it is not so much 
a wonder that poor backwoods lads like Andrew Jackson 
and Abraham Lincoln struggled through adversities and 
finally reached the coveted chair as that Theodore Roose- 
velt should win it. Young Roosevelt was not only weak 
and sickly in his younger years, but he was city born and 
reared, and besides, suffered that greatest of all handi- 
caps,—he was the son of rich parents. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Books are chiefly useful, as they help us to interpret 
what we see and experience. When they absorb men, as 
they sometimes do, and turn them from observation of 
nature and life, they generate a learned folly, for which 
the plain sense of the laborer could not be exchanged but 
at great loss. It deserves attention that the greatest men 
have been formed without the studies which at present 
are thought by many most needful to improvement. 
Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, never heard the name of 
chemistry, and knew less of the solar system than a boy 
in our common schools. Not that these sciences are unim- 
portant; but the lesson is that human improvement never 
wants the means where the purpose of it is deep and 
earnest in the soul. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
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How I Grow Sweet Peas Successfully 
BY S. T. WALKER, (Ore.) 


Sweet Peas. I think if he will 
follow these directions he will get 
results. 


Dig a trench at least two feet deep, 
two feet wide, throwing the top soil 
to one side, (of first spade depth,) 
and the next to the other side. 

If the soil is like our Oregon soil he 
can spread a good coating of fresh 
stable manure in the bottom of the 
trench and spade it in with the third 
spadeful or if the soil is poor it had 
best be thrown out, and only the good 
top soil used. Before the soil is re- 
turned to the trench it should be thor- 
oughly mixed with well-rotted ma- 
nure. One will hardly get it too rich, 
especially if it is a clay soil. The fill- 
ing should be done only when the soil 
is dry enough so that a handful when 
released will fall apart. Sweet Peas 
do the best when planted in a clay 
loam, well compacted, but not worked 
wet enough to run together and bake. 
If this filling could be done sometime 
before planting time it would be all 
the better. Some bone meal, lime, 
phosphate, wood ashes or muriate of 
potash could be used ;—the two latter 
with caution. 

After the trench is filled to the level 
of the ground or a little above, it is 
ready for planting, and right here is 
where I differ with most authorities, 
and that is in sowing in a trench and 
filling in as the plants grow. 

When the ground is well settled and 
it is time to plant, make a drill about 
three or four inches deep and plant 
your seed not too thick. As soon as 
they are well up thin plants to four 
to six inches, of course leaving the 
stronger. One great reason there are 
so many who do not get first-class 
flowers and garden vegetables is that 
they haven’t the grit to thin them out 
sufficiently. 

The end stakes for the trellis should 
be set before the trench is filled. 

Innoculate the seed before sowing. 

My reason for not sowing deeply 
came from an experience I had which 
would be too long to be given here, 
out is based on the fact that a Sweet 
Pea never sends out a root on the stem 
and a slip from it cannot be rooted 
and that portion that has grown above 
ground and then covered begins to de- 
teriorate and is in fine shape for any 
fungus or other disease to enter. As 
to the argument of putting the roots 
down where it’s cool, my answer is 
that if your soil is worked as sug- 
gested above the roots will get down 
to the bottom all right. - 

For trellis I prefer wood or string, 
as I believe that wire in a hot day 
draws so much heat as to injure the 
vines. 

Never water overhead, unless it is 
to fight aphis or red spider, (and this 


S swe one asks about growing 


had best be done with nicotine or 
other spray,) but water by soaking the 
ground thoroughly about once a week; 
and working it a few inches deep, as 
soon as it is dry enough to work with- 
out caking. . 

As soon as the seeds are planted I 
spray the ground for a few feet on 
each side of the row with lime-sulphur, 
or scatter the lime-sulphur dust over 
the soil. Sometimes it may be well to 
sprinkle the ground around the plants 
at evening or very early in the morn- 
ing. 

I do not think I need to say any- 
thing about cutting flowers as soon as 
they begin to fade. 

You can save better seed than you 
can buy, if you want to take the 
trouble to mark some of the best 
plants or flower stems and keep all 
inferior stems picked off. 

If you want to have them earlier 
take a box at least one foot deep, and 
with finely sifted soil, and plant your 
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seeds about two inches apart 
way. Have one side of the tae wa 
can be easily removed. When the 


plants are about four inches high 
knock off thé loose side and by takin 
hold of the plant at the top and using 
care they can be taken out without 
much loss of roots. 

Caution: Do not water the plants 
in the box. It should be rather dry 
as the weight of the wet dirt will 
break off the small feeding roots, 


In planting use a dibble or long 
spade so the roots can go down to 
their full depth. Seeds should be 
planted inside about four to six weeks 
before planting out time. 


In setting out plants put them about 
four inches or more apart. 





This issue of THE FLOWER GroweR 
is perhaps the most complete that has 
ever been printed. Run through it 
and see what a wide range of subjects 
it covers; and too, they are all sub- 
jects which are interesting, helpful, 
informative, and inspirational. Do you 
know of any other publication giving 
anywhere near as much? 





Bridge-grafting 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


RIDGE-grafting is the method of 
B repairing trees girdled by Mice, 
Goats, etc. 

When valuable trees are damaged, 
as at A, the bark is trimmed back with 
a sharp knife B; then Scions of year- 
old wood are prepared, E; made wedge 
shaped, at each end; and forced under 
the bark, C. 

Afterwards they are held in place 


with small nails, and waxed over, D, 

The grafting wax is melted, then 
poured over exposed parts of the 
union. 


In preparing the Scions, remove all 
buds, or they will begin to grow. 
After a few years the Scions will all 
grow together, as at F, and the girdle 
will heal over to form a nearly solid 
body or trunk. 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


A Study of Winds,—Com- 


mon and Uncommon 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


or as the small boy described 
it, Wind is air going where it 
Just as a calm conveys 


Wes is defined as air in motion; 


wants to go. 
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in transporting the water vapor which 
finally gives the world rain sufficient 
for her needs. 


The annual rain is probably not far 


A Tornado,—not a Cyclone. A South Dakota Twister 


the idea of quiet or rest, Wind gives 
the idea of movement and energy. 


Wind is dynamic and constantly do- 
ing work. The more common ex- 
amples of such work are seen in the 
wind-driven sailboat or the revolving 
arms of the windmill. Here may be 
seen the actual evidence of energy of 
the Wind changed to the slower mo- 
tion of the boat and the arms of the 
windmill. 


But there are many activities of the 
Wind taking place constantly before 
us which are invisible. Some of these 
activities, even though we may never 
be able to see them, become factors of 
great economic importance. We can 
see the thin cirrus cloud driven along 
on the wings of the Winds from the 
West in advance of the coming storm 
or the whirling cumulus clouds preced- 
Ing a deluge of rain, but the billions 
of tons of water vapor constantly car- 
ried by the air must remain invisible 
as long as it is in the vapor form. It 
becomes difficult then to visualize the 
tremendous amount of enerypy required 












from an average of thirty inches for 
the entire world and this amount of 
water in the form of vapor is carried 
by the Winds from a few miles to 
thousands of miles. One inch of rain 
on an acre weighs 226,512 pounds and 
on a farm of 2,000 acres it would 
amount to that number of tons. Now 
assuming that the above figures are 
approximately correct, then the amount 
of rain carried by the Winds for the 
United States alone may easily reach 
such tremendous proportions as to 
stagger the imagination. 


Winds not only carry and distribute 
the rain for the world but they also 
carry and redistribute a considerable 
amount of the earth’s surface in the 
form of dust and other impurities. 
Much of this dust is also invisible. To 
look at the clear blue sky following a 
night of rain it is difficult to believe 
there can be a great amount of dust 
still in the air. But it has been found 
that the air is never free from in- 
numerable fine particles being carried 
by the Wind. These fine particles of 
dust play an important part in the 
illumination of our sky. They help 
to give us our beautiful sunset colors 
and without them it is claimed that 
the rainfall of the earth would be ma- 
terially reduced. It is only occasion- 
ally that the amount of dust in the air 
becomes conspicuous. A hazy and 
thickened appearance of the sky indi- 
cates with certainty increasing 
amounts of dust in the air. The visi- 
bility becomes poor and as the amounts 

















A corner in Weather Bureau Office showing various Instruments for measuring Air and 


Wind. Anemometer cups on left. 


Barograph in center and Meteorgraph on right. 
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increase, the sun rises and sets a 
golden or red ball. 


— of my readers may have seen 
a sand storm or a dust storm in 
the West or Southwest when the air 
becomes so filled with the fine particles 
of dust or sand as to render objects 
invisible at a short distance. During 
such storms the dust is visible as a 
thick opaque sheet driven along for 
miles by the strong Winds. A million 
tons of dust may be moved by one of 
these storms, with resulting damage 
to the land where the dust is picked 
up and likewise where it is deposited. 
For the greater part of the time 
however the particles of dust in the 
air are so fine and widely scattered 
that we are unconscious of their pres- 
ence, as we are of the moisture in 
the air, until it condenses and the 
vapor becomes a driven cloud before 
the Wind. But water vapor and dust 
particles are always present and mov- 
ing with the lower wind currents. 
Along. the beaches of oceans and 
lakes, constantly shifting and chang- 
ing sand dunes give to those regions 
interesting panorama of contour. 
Sand dunes may travel for miles, 


“are the cause of all Wind. 
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now and then encroaching on fertile 
fields or engulfing houses and trees, 
as erratic wind currents shift their 
courses. Literally billions of tons of 
soil and sand are carried by the Winds 
each year. There is a peculiar form 
of fertile soil along the Missouri and 
Mississippi valleys and other portions 
of the world, called loess. It is now 
generally believed that these tremen- 
dous deposits, hundreds or even thou- 
sands of feet in depth, have been 
picked up from desert or plain by the 
Winds during past ages and distrib- 
—_ where they now may form fertile 
elds. 


If air in motion is Wind, perhaps 
you may ask why the air should be in 
motion at one time and not at another. 
We often hear the expression, there 
is not a breath of air stirring. To ex- 
plain this condition it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the first or primal 
cause of air circulation. Temperature 
or rather differences in temperature 
In other 
words, if the temperature was uni- 
form and constant over the entire 
world there would be no air circula- 
tion and consequently no Wind. 











Chaos and confusion when the Winds go on a ram- 


page. 


Griffin, Indiana, Tornado of March 18, 1925 














Heavy load of Snow carried by Wind. Drifts 12 feet 
deep. Signal Flags on Science Building, Canton, N.Y. 





Over the wide stretch of 


the temperature is uniformly Dia | 


high 
of 
the 


Here there is a constan eating 
the air and like a vast ‘a 
air is constantly being raised 4 
the surface of the carth, leayj 
more or less permanent low Tess 4 
towards which the surround; _ 
tends to flow. In this heat zone of 
world the general circulation of = 
atmosphere originates. the 


667THE Trades” flow in a gen 
§ Fomsbin, the equatall to a 


northeast and the southeast. 

may at times extend nearly 
hundred miles north and south of the 
equator. Before the invention of the 
steam engine sailors had difficulty 
with the Trade Winds since they bley 
nearly constantly from the same direc. 
tion. Steam and gas have however 
overcome many of the earlier diffiey). 
ties and in this age of airplanes ang 
international flying, advantage js 
taken of the air currents in planning 
long flights. 

The more common and well-know, 
types of Winds on the earth’s surface 
may be grouped under five headings, 
In the temperate latitudes are found 
the more or less permanent westerlies, 
which include the “Roaring Forties” 
of the southern hemisphere. On either 
side of the equator are perhaps the 
best known of all the Winds, called 
“Trade Winds.” They are moderate 
in velocity and blow nearly constantly 


‘over the oceans, from northeast, north 


of the equator, and southeast, south 
of the equator. 


The regions surrounding the north 
and south poles have usually been ered- 
ited with light to moderate Winds. 
Recent reports of Gales and high 
Winds have come from places not far 
from the north pole. Both the Mac- 
Millan expedition and Commander 
Byrd have reported such Winds ona 
number of dates during the past Sum- 
mer. Captain Robert Scott on his last 
ill-fated expedition to the Antarctics, 
complained of the severity of the 
Winds in the southern polar region. 
Observations in those regions are how- 
ever insufficient .to establish definite 
facts concerning the Winds in the vi- 
cinity of either pole. 

A study of each of these subdi- 
visions will bring to light many vari- 
ants in each, with currents and 
counter currents overlapping, as Va- 
garies of Wind and temperature add 
disturbing factors to average circula- 
tion, but through them all there will 
be found a constant effort of the ee 
ments to return to a proper balance, 
and we may rest assured that the 
Winds are doing their part to bring 
about normal conditions. 


wae have played an important 
part in the history of many pe 
ples, and literature and story has 
brought down to us the names 0 
many local Winds. Wind is menti 

in the Bible more than one hun 

times, and during early historical pe 
riods the value of the Wind as 4 sig? 
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a certain types 


of weather was un- 

In many places the East 
Wind stood for disagreeable weather 
while the West Wind became a syn- 
onym for pleasant weather. The name 
‘ven to the North Wind by the 
Greeks in early times was Boreas. It 
has been changed in recent times in 
newspaper parlance to “Old Boreas 
and means any blustery, cold Wind 


" sually from the North or Northwest. 


The West India Hurricane or trop- 
ical Cyclone is a violent whirl of con- 
siderable extent often doing great 
damage to our Southern Coasts and 
the islands of the Caribbean Sea. The 
Monsoon is a seasonal Wind most 
fully developed in the Indian Ocean 
and of great economic importance to 
that country. The Foehn of West- 
em Europe is an exceedingly dry 
warm Wind. The Chinook of the 
Western United States is similar and 
has been called the “snow-eater” be- 
cause snow melts and disappears like 
magic on the approach of this storm. 

Desert regions often give rise to 
disagreeable Winds sometimes carry- 
ing great quantities of sand and dust 
as well as a high degree of heat. Of 
such are the Sirocco, one of the best 
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known local types of Wind, the Kham- 
sin of Egypt, the Leveche of Spain, 
and the Zonda of Argentina. The hot 
Winds of our Southwestern States are 
called simply hot Winds and because 
of their unusual dryness occasionally 
burn up the crops and cause much 
damage in a single day. 

The “Cold Wave” of the United 
States is sometimes accompanied by 
high Winds. Such Winds, with driv- 
ing snow, become the Blizzard of the 
Northwest, and the “Northers” of the 
Southwest. The “Norther” may be- 
come a dust storm in Texas and 
Mexico. The Blizzard is said to be 
more fully developed in the United 
States than in other countries; but 
the Buran, which occurs on the Steppes 
of Central Asia, has the same char- 
acteristics. 

The Simoom of Africa is said to be 
the hottest and driest of all Winds, and 
when filled with dust and sand becomes 
a deadly menace. The Simoom is 
sometimes confused with the Typhoon: 
which is a tropical storm similar to 
the West Indian Hurricane. One of 
the most remarkable descriptions of 
this storm is found in a novel “The 
Typhoon” written by Conrad. 





Dew and Frost 
- BY DOUGLAS G. SELKIRK, F. R. H. S. 


(From The Garden and the Home, Australia) 


OW many horticulturists know the 
H great value of heavy dews and 

frosts as regards their value to 
plant life and the soil? I will, to the 
best of my ability, try and explain the 
conditions under which the phenomenon 
of dew takes place. The greatest amount 
of dew occurs when the weather is very 
clear, and little or none is deposited when 
the nights are windy or cloudy. 

It is well known that a reduction in 
the temperature of the air and of the 
earth’s surface, always accompanies the 
falling of the dew, the surface on which 
it has been deposited being colder than 
the air above. When the sky is cloud- 
less, radiation goes on rapidly from the 
earth, and the surfaces of those sub- 
stances which let go their heat most 
readily become much colder than the 
air. Grass, plants, etc., cool about twice 
as much as common garden soil. As the 
process advances the air next the cvol- 
ing surface is so chilled as to be no 
longer able to keep all its vapour, part of 
which is condensed and appears as dew. 
Therefore, the plant life soon becomes 
quite wet with the copious gatherings of 
dew. The temperature at which this 
condensation takes place is the point of 
saturation, or dew-point. 

We must all have noticed at one time 
or another that grass and plants are 
often wet with dew whilst the paths in 
close proximity are still dry. Always 
remember that dew is deposited first and 
In greatest abundance on those objects 
which cool first. The leaves of plants 
belong to this class of bodies; they soon 

me hot on exposure to the heat of 
the sun and as soon get cold again when 
sun goes down. A peculiar thing is 


that bright metals attract dew much less 
powerfully than other bodies. An ac- 
quaintance with the cause which pro- 
duces dew and frost enables us to under- 
stand the way resorted to by gardeners 
to protect tender plants from the cold. 
This consists of covering them over by 
hessian, or having fires burning that 
give off large quantities of smoke. This 
latter method is largely used in America 
to protect the orchard against severe 
frosts. In this way, the radiation of 
their heat to the heavens is prevented, 
or, as I should say, the heat which they 
emit is returned to them from the 
screen above, and are preserved at a 
temperature considerably higher than 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. To 
procure the best advantages of this mode 
of protection the coverings or screens 
should not touch the bodies they are in- 
tended to defend. Garden: walls and 
fences operate, in part, upon the same 
principle. 

In warm climates the deposition of 
dewy moisture on animal substances 
hastens their putrefaction. As_ this 
generally happens only on clear nights, 
it was anciently supposed that bright 
moonshine favoured animal corruption. 
This radiation from the earth’s surface 
is one of Nature’s provisions for the 
necessities of plant life. For instance, 
here, in New South Wales, where in 
parts we have no rain for months, but 
for this supply of moisture all our vege- 
tation would soon be scorched and with- 
ered. In cold climates, the earth, being 
cold and suffigiently moist, requires little 
dew; accordingly, the clouds, which are 
so common in damp and chilly regions, 
prevent the radiation of heat; the sur- 
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face is thus preserved warm, and the 
deposit of dew is in a great measure 
prevented. 

Frost, as we all know, is the dew 
frozen during autumn and_ winter 
months, and is most beneficial to the 
soil. If the surface of the ground be 
ploughed or dug up, leaving large clods, 
the frosts soon break it up and sweeten 
it. The power of frost is immense; this 
freezing liquid will burst the strongest 
vessels in which it is enclosed. Remem- 
ber that severe frosts are not so in- 
jurious to plants after dry weather as 
when they follow immediately after rain 
or a thaw. The cause of this is prob- 
ably that in wet weather, even in Win- 
ter, the tender vessels of plants are filled 
with sap which, expanding into ice at 
the time of the frost, breaks them, and 
thus injures their whole internal organ- 
ization. From the same cause some of 
the strongest trees split in places where 
severe frosts are experienced. Frost is 
also very injurious to various kinds of 
foods. All watery fruits are deprived 
of their pleasant taste and nourishing 
properties, and soon rot upon being 
thawed. Even meat, which appears to 
be preserved from tainting by frost, 
corrupts soon after thawing. 

Winds always diminish the coldness of 
the air. After a severe frost in Sydney 
and suburbs, how many of us have wit- 
nessed the untold damage caused? 
Shrubs, vegetables and plants are often 
scorched and burnt up as though boiling 
water had been sprayed over them. This 
is in consequence of the separation of 
water from the air, which is therefore 
very drying. The ordinary suburban 
gardener who has failed to protect his 
plants against Jack Frost should be up 
early in the morning, before the sun 
thaws them, and give all a thorough 
watering with the hose, and he will find 
that most will be saved by this method. 





1926 Vegetation in 
Southern California 


This has been a very bad season for 
vegetation of all kinds in this part of 
California. Our “hot spells” were of 
longer duration than usual, perhaps 
for the benefit of the boosters who are 
continually referring to any and all 
disagreeable things as being “un- 
usual,” so that for once they could 
use the word truthfully. Seeds have 
germinated more slowly, if at all, and 
plant growth has been very unsatis- 
factory. . 


Pests have been unusually plentiful 
and extremely active. In addition to 
common varieties we have added to 
our woes a red aphis which seems to 
thrive on nicotine solutions, even 
triple strength. 


On top of these afflictions came a 
wave of “hard times” that has caused 
the ordinary buyers of plants to cur- 
tail every nonessential expense. Of 
course they consider cars and all that 
goes with them as essentials, and in 
this country they really are such. 

The Orange crop has been heavy 
this season, but much of it had to be 
unloaded on the market early when 
prices were low; however the later 
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shipments brought very good prices. 
One hears a great deal about the won- 
derful returns from an investment in 
Orange groves, but an investigation 
into the net returns from a small 
grove over a five year period, (“bal- 
anced activities”’,) will convince one 
that they are little, if any, better than 
those from mixed farming under fav- 
orable conditions. When the small 
grower gets his check from the “as- 
sociation,” which isn’t so large after 
all expenses, including salaries of 
highly paid officers, are deducted, he 
takes it to the bank and pays off the 
interest on his mortgage, and, in many 
cases, borrows it back to pay his taxes 
and other expenses until the next crop 


is harvested. 
W. T. FOGLE 





The Ice Age and the Weather 


The Westminster Gazette of London, 
England, gives prominence under a 
scare heading to the theory that the 
ice age is about to recommence. This, 
of course, is only a sample of the aver- 
age newspaper idea of what constitutes 
good news, with headlines to attract 
attention, whether the matter under 
the heading lives up to the headlines 
or not. 


It will be noted that the statements 
made, that the present Summer may 
be the last worthy of the name, is not 
at all justified by the predictions or by 
the figures made by scientists. The 
fact that it is estimated that the Sum- 
mer of 1927 may have a temperature 
of five degrees lower than average, 
does not, by any means, indicate that 
the ice age is to return, nor does it 
mean that this average low tempera- 
ture will be anything permanent. It 
is only a reoccurrence, according to a 
number of investigators and scientists, 
of what we have already had. 

“This Summer may be the last worthy 
of the name,” the paper declares. “With 
the passing of the period of maximum 
sun spots in the next two years the sun’s 
power -will decline with resulting lower 
temperatures and revolutionary changes 
in the life on our planet.” 

Among the changes predicted are a 


tall of five degrees in the average tem- . 


perature, movement of the polar ice cap 
further south to beset Atlantic steamer 
routes with icebergs and a much later 
Spring, affecting the production and 
cost of food. It is predicted that the 
wheat-growing belt will have to move 
much nearer the Equator, seriously hurt- 
ing the prosperity of the United States. 


Many scientists are cited as indorsing 
these conclusions, though their exact ut- 
terances are not given. These include 
Dr. Rutger Sernander of the University 
of Upsale, Sweden; Helmut Gans of 
Switzerland, Rolf Northagen of Norway 
and Gunner Ertman of Stockholm. Sir 
Napier Shaw, the only British expert 
quoted, admits cautiously that the meas- 
urements of solar radiation the last few 
years indicate “radiation has been less 
and less each year, but, of course, there 
is a possibility that this is due to pro- 
gressive improvement in the method of 
measuring.” 


















Spacing Peonies in Planting 


The proper distance for setting 
Peony plants in a row, and the dis- 
tance between the rows in the garden, 
has always been a subject for discus- 
sion. Commercial growers plant usu- 
ally four feet apart in the rows, and 
the rows four feet apart. For garden 
culture, especially where some form of 
support is used, Peonies may be set 
closer than four feet each way, but it 
is preferable on account of cultivation 
to have the rows four feet, even 
though the plants may be set as close 
as three feet in the row. 

It need not be explained that differ- 
ent varieties need different space, but 
some sort of a standard is usually 
established, almost without regard to 
variety. 

Commercial growers, when plants are 
not expected to stay more than two or 
three years in one place, often plant as 
close as 18 inches between the plants 
in the row. This is when the plants 
are taken up and sold as field-grown 
clumps, or two or three-year-old roots, 
or for dividing for propagation or sale. 


For the small gardener little atten- 
tion is paid to spacing, hut it may be 
said that plants should not be set 
closer than three feet if they are ex- 
pected to remain in one position for 
some years, and four feet for the 
stronger growing varieties is close 
enough. 





Peonies do not Bloom 


‘= morning one of my neighbors 
across the back street, came over 
and wanted to know why his Peonies 
wouldn’t blossom. “I think there is 
something the matter with them. Can 
you tell me what it is?” 


I took him inside and showed him 
the copy of THE FLOWER GROWER that 
came this morning and the short arti- 
cle about planting too deep, and about 
poor soil. You should have seen him 
go out of the door. He took along my 
trench shovel and. ran for home. I 
went over about ten minutes later and 
saw that he had a couple of the plants 
dug up and was down to rocks and 
stones. He said, “By golly, I think 
that magazine was all right. I will 
do what you say and dig it all out.” 


So I got my pick and loosened up 
the dirt and rocks for him while he 
shoveled the loose dirt out of one hole. 
I loosened up another one and before 
we knew it, almost, we had the whole 
garden dug up in a pile of dirt. Then 
I got him to fill the bottom of the 
trench with six inches of fresh ma- 
nure, then filled the balance with 
leaves and told him to come and get 
my sand screen and screen all the dirt 
back in the hole, while I went home 
and did my own work. 


After dinner I went bae 
him to get some oulpian which 
sprinkled over the roots, after se : 
ing and trimming them al] hea” 3 
cutting out the weedy parts, and om 
ting off the ends of the heavy bree 
so they would send out a new 8 y ts 
feeders or fibrous roots. ab 

We set them in a double’ an 
and Peonies. I also gave hin hae 
dozen seedlings of Aquilegias, Wh ‘ 
we had the Peonies set I made a littl 
mound of dirt to cover over each olast 
with a little trench around jt H 
wanted to know what that wags for 
So I told him to bring some bone meai 
and sprinkle it in the circular trench 
about the plant. Then I leveleg off 
the ground with the rake, 


“Now,” said I, “your Peonies wij 
grow and blossom inside of g year or 
two and in three years will be fyl] of 
flowers.” 

He was so pleased that he gave me 
the cuttings that were left over ang 
I planted them in my tenants’ garden 
one got one, and the rest two apiece 


So you see how much good one copy 
of your magazine did today ;—it mage 
at least ten people happier. Doesn't 
that lead to contentment and better 
living? 

Tre are at least five that want to 
live till next June because they are 
curious to see whether those flowers 
are going to bloom. 


JOHN Hoop, (Wisc.) 





Tree Peonies 


In the December issue I note an 
article on “Tree Peonies,” and here is 
MY story. 


I saw a wonderful collection of them 
in San Francisco last Spring so | 
bought two; one a double red, and one 
a double pink;. price each, $7.00. | 
put them in a can, filled it up wit 
earth, and kept them moist, but I ex 
pect the can got toc hot on the real 
as the temperature was around 100 in 
the shade and by the time I got then 
home they were done for. I love them 
and could have cried. 

In Victoria, B. C., there is a large 
bush of double pink that is six feet 
high with hundreds of blossoms on it 
and a dazzling sight when in bloom it 


June. 
G. H. Gorinc, (Wash.) 





Hermit Flower Beetle 
(Osmoderma eremicola) 

The Hermit Flower Beetle is more 
than an inch long and of a shiny, 
red-brown color. It*is larger than ti 
Bumble Flower Beetle and has ™ 
notches on the sides of its wing covels 


RENA Bauer, (Wis) 
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What Do You Want in a Rose? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


intend to have Roses in 1927 

ought to be thinking about them. 
From my standpoint, they had much 
petter have done the thinking last 
Fall and have then obtained the Roses, 
either to plant where they are to stay 
or at the earliest moment in the 
Spring. : , 

Yet it is better to plant in Spring 
than not to plant at all, though I do 
want here to urge that there be no 
late spring planting among those who 
respect the truth I have been trying 
to discover and pass on in these 
monthly papers in THE FLOWER 
GrowER. In the climatic strip be- 
tween Washington and Buffalo there 
is about three weeks’ variation in the 
critical date beyond which Roses 
should not be planted; and I should 
feel that in an ordinary season, April 
95 in Buffalo was the limit, unless the 
rose plants had been held back by 
cold storage or had been obtained 
from a nursery north of that point; of 
which nursery, alas! I have no knowl- 
edge. 

But in planning the 1927 rose-gar- 
den, and keeping in mind the fact that 
of the major portion of the varieties 
available to plant it is possible to get 
a bloom-reward within the same sea- 
son which fully pays for all the trouble 
and expense, my readers should take 
account of just what they seek, and 
should not listen to the siren song of 
either the catalogue or the walking 
salesman, who promises everything 
through and for every Rose offered. 

Is it the so-called “everblooming” 
Roses that are preferred? Too many 
of these seem to justify the addition 
of a letter in front, because they 
nearly never bloom. There is no such 
thing as an everblooming Rose, but 
Roses originating from the old Rosa 
indica strain with its variations, de- 
lusions, and additions do tend to bloom 
recurrently on new growth, and it is 
— we commonly call everblooming 

oses. 


The nearest to everblooming Roses 
are the Polyantha group, which are 
really of Multiflora parentage but 
modified by hybridization, and they 
do have bloom over nearly the whole 
growing season, largely because the 
blooms are most lasting. The flowers 
of this group are seldom fragrant, are 
usually small, and the plants are gen- 
erally dwarf in habit. Their real place 
In the garden is as an edging or 
border, and for this use they are very 
desirable. Varieties that I particu- 
larly like are the large-flowered Gruss 
an Aachen, Lafayette, and Evelyn 


Nin this time of year those who 





Thornton, and the smaller-flowered 
Ideal, La Marne, Chatillon, Mrs. W. H. 
Koning and Eblouissant. All these are 
better than the original sort, mis- 
named Baby Rambler, which is really 
Mme. Norbert Levavasseur. 


is THE rose-grower in a neighbor- 
hood where extreme hardiness is an 
essential? Then the Hybrid Per- 
petual, which gives one grand burst 
of bloom but which cannot be expected 
to provide any flowers the same year 
of planting, is the class to be investi- 
gated. These magnificent Roses ought 
to be stimulated into fresh and larger 
use, because they rank among the best 
of the smaller shrubs, and in June 
their glorious show of bloom has no 
equal. They are quite generally hardy, 
at least to exposures of about 10 be- 
low zero, and provide superb scarlets, 
crimsons, and shades of pink, with 
Frau Karl Druschki the finest white, 
but no dependable yellow sorts, or en- 
during shades of orange or salmon as 
yet. They may form the background 
to the garden. 


Is it any particular color that is in 
mind? Then the planter must take ac- 
count of the fact that the brilliant col- 
ors, particularly in the reds, are in the 
just-mentioned Hybrid Perpetual 
group, save as the newer Hybrid Teas, 
dwarfer and less hardy but more free 
in flower, give us rich apricot, salmon, 
and even orange tones. Nothing that 
I can say will keep the average visitor 
to Breeze Hill garden from heading 
straight for the yellow and salmon 
shades which seem to have a peculiar 
charm. It is in this class, then, of 
Hybrid Teas that the utmost variety 
and brilliance of color is to be found. 


Is it fragrance that counts most? 
All Roses ought to be fragrant, to be 
sure, but very many of them are not, 
and some are not agreeably fragrant 
or are but faintly odorous. Some time 
I hope to have enough knowledge to 
write a little about the different sorts 
of fragrance, and perhaps I will by 
that time be able to provide appre- 
ciable definitions of fragrance. To 
me a long breath from the heart of 
one of the so-called “old-fashioned” 
Roses, early on a June morning, means 
rose-fragrance, though I find my olfac- 
tory nerves just as delightfully excited 
by what Radiance does for them, and 
by the dainty odor found in many 
other Roses. There is a new yellow 
Pernet Rose, Le Reve, which gives an 
indescribable fragrance that I am 
longing for this winter day when these 
words are written. 

Let me caution the buyer of Roses 
not to expect fragrance unless fra- 
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grance is mentioned in the catalogue 
descriptions. It is one of the lamen- 
table facts that while rose-merchandis- 
ing is becoming continually better and 
more honest, there yet exist many ex- 
cellent purveyors of the Queen of 
Flowers who are unwilling to state 
all the truth, and therefore will avoid 
admitting that a Rose is not fragrant 
or that it has a tendency toward black- 
spot or mildew. I see signs of a ref- 
ormation in this respect. 


| be THE thought in the Spring of 
1927 for climbing Roses, those lovely 
adornments of the garden, those only 
plants for the graceful pillars which 
give an opportunity to add a little 
formality to a garden all the season, 
while providing the utmost elegance of 
display in the blooming sason? Those 
who have not tried to grow the hardy 
climbers, like Mary Wallace, Dr. Huey, 
and fifty other good ones, on pillars, 
might well make the beginning . this 
Spring. They can be set as close as 
four or five feet, though six feet is 
better, and can usually be trained 
about a post or pipe standard five to 
eight feet high, with little trouble and 
remarkable effect. Or the properly 
vigorous members of this group which, 
like Silver Moon and Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, think nothing of traveling 
fifteen to twenty-five feet in a single 
season, can go over doorways, across 
stone-piles, along hedges, even up the 
side of a building on a proper trellis. 

Is it a bush Rose that is in the mind 
of the planter? Let him consider the 
Rugosa hybrids, particularly F. J. 
Grootendorst, which has been aptly de- 
scribed as being the “Rugosa Rose 
with the flowers of a red carnation.” 
It stays in bloom the whole season, 
can be kept low or let go high, is 
ruggedly hardy, and is altogether de- 
sirable. Or in this group any experi- 
menter who has not planted Rosa 
hugonis needs that variety, which will 
give him a beautiful outspreading 
shrub effect covered in earliest rose- 
blooming time with clear, yellow, 
single flowers of elegance and distinc- 
tion. 

Has somebody listened to my ad- 
monitions about the desirability of 
Roses in the shrubbery, along the 
driveway? For such uses consider the 
species Roses, including many of the 
climbers that have been mentioned, 
including Hugonis, other Rugosa hy- 
brids, the stronger Hybrid Perpetuals, 
and some of the old-fashioned types 
that are so altogether lovely. There is 
no reason why there should not be 
Roses in the shrubbery edge just as 
well as there are Spireas and Deutzias 
there, and much better than my pet 
aversion, Hydrangea Peegee. 


It will be noted that I seek to widen 
the scope of the Rose in these sugges- 
tions. I am not cataloguing them, for 
that is the business of the merchants, 
and there are good books available 
which anyone who cares enough ought 
to be willing to buy and read, and at 
least in part follow. 
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Just here I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction of mentioning what it 
cost one group of people not to be 
members of the American Rose So- 
ciety and thus to keep themselves free 
from dependable information about 
where to buy and what to buy in the 
way of Roses. A, traveling agent 
showed me his order-book. He had 
sold to one man in one small town not 
far from Philadelphia eight hundred 
dollars’ worth of his Roses, which were 
given an alluring but altogether un- 
justifiable fame as being especially 
large and good, and for which he got 
just double the highest average cat- 
alogue price of similar dependable 
Roses in better varieties. I saw, too, 
the name of a neighbor, who would 
scoff at the idea of spending $3 for 
membership in the American Rose So- 
ciety but had signed himself up for 
$18 more for some very questionable 
Roses than would have been sufficient 
to get him real advantage in Roses. 
I might be expected to say “I should 
worry!” but as a matter of fact I do 
worry, for I dislike to see people de- 
ceived and money wasted. 





Some Disappointing Roses 
in a Scottish Garden 


HILE the majority of Roses flourish 
exceedingly in this somewhat late 
upland garden there are several that will 
enot, no matter how carefully they are 
treated, do well. Some of them I have 
wrestled with for years, all to no pur- 
pose, so they have now gone, or are going 
shortly. I never think it wise to discard 
a variety on one year’s acquaintance, but 
usually allow about three seasons’ grace, 
after which the fire is its portion if it 
continues unsatisfactory. Among the 
worst cases is America, a Rose that occa- 
sionally gives a perfect bloom of fine 
size, but even at its best the color is 
insipid and uninteresting. Augustus 
Hartmann can be good, as is proved at 
many shows, but as a garden Rose is a 
fraud. Donald Macdonald, which was 
strongly recommended to me by one’ of 
our leading trade growers as much su- 
perior in’ every way to the last-named, 
is really very little, if any better, either 
in color, habit of growth, or freedom of 
blooming, so will have to go also. Archie 
Gray occasionally gives a fair bloom, but 
when one has to disbud to one or two 
per plant it is not worth its space. 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet “balls” so 
persistently that I shall be forced to 
discard it, notwithstanding the delightful 
blooms it can produce. Mrs. Frank J. 
Usher is a little like W. F. Dreer in 
color, but very much inferior in habit of 
growth, vigour, and floriferousness, and 
must be parted with to make room for 
something better. Margaret Dickson 
Hamil so persistently refuses to grow 
that for all its beauty it, too, must be 
cleared out. Muriel Dickson, owing to 
its exquisite color, has been reprieved re- 
peatedly, but will, I fear, have to go. 
Golden Ophelia, although it gives some 
exquisite small blooms, produces so few 
of them and the plants grow so little 
that it will not be retained much longer. 
Emma Wright grows but poorly, and so 
I will not duplicate it as I had intended 
to do. Lady Roundway gives us much 
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the same color while growing well and 
producing fine crops of bloom. Sunstar, 
while being pretty near to Mrs. C. V. 
Haworth, is in every way inferior, and 
I have little use for it. Mrs. Wemyss 
Quinn grows vigorously, but is by no 
means a continuous bloomer, and seeing 
we have Mabel Morse, Christine, and 
Florence I. Izzard, there is no need for 
this variety. Juliet is a most vigorous 
grower and occasionally opens a bloom, 
but even when it does there is really 
nothing attractive about it. The colour 
is hideous, and even the best blooms flat 
and uninteresting. 

Others that are seldom worth a place 
are:—George Dickson, Edward Mawley, 
Willowmere, Marquis de Sinety, Dorothy 
Page Roberts, Leslie Holland, and Sun- 
burst. True, all of these, on occasion, 
yield grand blooms, but as reliable gar- 
den Roses they leave a good deal to be 
desired. 


C. Buair, (In Gardening Illustrated) 





Sweet Alyssum 
(Koniga Maritima) 


"THE several varieties of Koniga 
maritima or, as they are popularly 
known, Sweet Alyssum, form, when 
taken together, a small group of use- 
ful and well known hardy annual 
plants, for not only are the flowers 
most delightfully fragrant, but they 
are produced in the greatest profusion 
as long as the plants continue in a 
state of growth. Consequently they 
can be used to good advantage in 
much cut flower work. 


The original species or variety is a 
native of England, and it, and all of 
its varieties, may be described as be- 
ing plants of trailing habit, growing 
from five to twelve inches in height, 
by as much in breadth, with shrubby 
stems, bright green lance linear leaves, 
and small white, sweet-scented flow- 
ers, which are produced in small clus- 
ters at the ends of the shoots. 
Whether the plants are used for sum- 
mer blooming in the flower bed, 
border, or rockery, or in the cool 
greenhouse, or window garden during 
the winter months, the ease with 
which the plants can be grown to great 
perfection, and the delicate honey 
like fragrance of the flowers, which 
are so useful in all cut flower work, 
render it most unlikely that the Sweet 
Alyssum will ever be cast aside. And 
the plants can also be used to good ad- 
vantage in filling vases, window boxes, 
hanging baskets, etc. In fact, the 
many uses to which plants of the 
Sweet Alyssum can be put to, in the 
hands of an intelligent flower lover, 
are almost too numerous to mention. 

The Sweet Alyssum is a plant of 
easy cultivation, doing well in an open 
sunny situation, and giving a very 
deep moderately enriched loamy soil, 
and continued occasional applications 
of weak liquid manure during the 
season of growth, will aid materially 
in prolonging the duration and pro- 
fusion of bloom, especially in seasons 
of drought. 


As a window garden plant the 
Sweet Alyssum is unequalled, and it is 


February, 193 a 
the pride of many a wind garden 
during the winter montis 
wanted for inside use in the 
greenhouse or window garden, ool 
seed should be sown in a nicely. 
pared border toward the end of May 
and the plants grown on in two Y 
a half inch pots plunged in a partion 
shaded situation, and properly 










































































plied with water until abo a 
middle of September, when thee 


should be shifted on into ; 
pots, and brought inside, give thet 
as light and as sunny a Situation as 
possible, with an average temperature 
of 50 degrees. Water should be thor. 
oughly given as needed, and the plants 
frequently and thoroughly sprayed to 
keep the red spider in Subjection—to 
this pest the Alyssum is rather sub- 
ject, when grown inside. 

Within the past few years consider. 
able attention has been given to the 
Alyssum by our florists and the result 
is that we have several varieties of 
merit. Koniga maritima, the old or 
parent variety, is so well known ag to 
require no special description. Of the 
improved varieties Snowdrift is the 
best for general cultivation ag it 
grows from twelve to fifteen inches in 
height, and as it has a tendency to 
fall over, will soon cover a consider. 
able space. The varieties known as 
Tom Thumb, Little Gem, and Beth- 
mani compactum are, as far as ama- 
teurs are concerned, one and the same 
thing—they grow about six inches 
high and are.fine for edging beds, 
borders, etc., on account of compact 
growth. 

The seed can be sown where the 
plants are to stand, about the last 
week in April, but sow very thinly and 
transplant if necessary. For early 
flowering seed should be sown as early 
in March as is most convenient, in 
well drained pans of light loamy soil. 
Sow very thinly, cover slightly, and 
place in as warm and light a situation 
as possible, and as soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle, 
transplant them into other pans simi- 
larly prepared, and grow on carefully 
in a cool situation until the weather 
permits them to be planted outside. 
Or if one has the convenience and 
room to spare they can be placed in 
two inch pots instead of pans. 

' K. maritima plana, is a variety with 
double white flowers and K. maritima 
variegata, has variegated leaves and 
single flowers and, when _ properly 
grown, is a very pretty and useful 
plant. These last two varieties must 
be propagated by cuttings, as they do 
not seed. Some years ago they were 
very popular plants and extensively 
grown but at the present time are 
seldom met with, and to the majority 
of amateurs comparatively unknown. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





Present subscribers are offered 4 
real good Pruning Shear as a rews 
for the securing of a new subscription, 
to be remitted for at the regular 
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Grapes on the Home Grounds 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


isfactory of all fruits for the 
home garden. They are easy to 
they occupy little space, they 
pear fruit soon after planting, they 
may be used in a variety of ways, and 
they are highly prized by most people. 
Somewhere on the premises there usu- 
ally is a spot which should be produc- 
ing Grapes. There is little danger of 
planting too many,—few families have 
enough. ; 

While Grapes may be grown with a 
minimum of attention, the crops on 
poorly-tended vines usually are small 
and the clusters inferior. Grapes re- 
spond quickly and abundantly to good 
care; and a few vines, well tended, 
are more satisfactory than a large 
plantation in which pruning and cul- 
tivation, or fertilization, are neglected. 

In the commercial vineyard a wire 
trellis is used as a support for the 
vines because it is most convenient 
and satisfactory under those condi- 
tions. On the home grounds other 
forms of support may be _ better 
adapted to the situation. Where little 
room is available, Grapes are often 
grown on fences or fastened to the 
sides of buildings. Very little ground 
area is occupied by Grapes in such 
places. Where an arbor is desired, 
Grapes make a splendid covering, and 
they readily perform a double service, 
furnishing shade in Summer and a 
crop of delicious fruit in Autumn. 
Splendid Grapes may be grown under 
all these conditions if proper care is 
given to the vines. 

The most important factor in 
Grape-growing is a vigorous growth 
each year. Short, weak canes do not 
produce good crops, and it is neces- 
sary to remove each year many of the 
growing points in order to get a vigor- 
ous growth from the others. Ade- 
quate feeding and heavy pruning, 
therefore, are cardinal principles in 
Grape-growing. No matter where or 
how Grapes are grown, the same prin- 
ciples govern the size and quality of 
the crop. 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS FOR GRAPES 


Grapes may be szrown on a wide 
range of soil types; but they are not 
at home on wet or clammy soils and 
they usually fail on light sandy types 
unless the sand is well filled with or- 
ganic matter. The soil is a serious 


(5 istacto are among the most sat- 


gr ow, 


consideration with the commercial 
Grape grower, but the home gardener 
who has a few feet of land available 
for vines can usually change the tex- 
ture of the soil to meet the require- 
ments of Grapes, and drain it deeply 


if the soil is naturally wet. The Grape 
prefers medium loams, well-aerated 
and warm. 


If the soil is fertile it may well be 
that no fertilization is needed, for 
Grapes can forage for themselves bet- 
ter than most garden crops. The vines 
themselves make their wants known 
and the good gardener watches the 
growth of the plants as his greatest 
aid in determining fertilizer require- 
ments. If the plants fail to grow un- 
der cultivation in a garden soil, there 
is something wrong besides the food 
supply. It may be soil moisture, but 
it is more likely to be lack of pruning, 
or insect or disease injury. 


If vines grow satisfactorily there is 
no point in fertilizing them. Neither 
should fertilization be expected to cor- 
rect troubles due to poor pruning or 
to too much or too little soil moisture. 
There remain hundreds of thousands 
of vines on home grounds which would 
be greatly benefited by a little added 
plant food. 


Weak-growing vines on soils having 
a normal water supply usually respond 
promptly to fertilization. Nitrogen 
seems to be the element most often 
lacking and a half-pound per vine of 
Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of .Am- 
monia, or other readily available ni- 
trogenous material will usually pro- 
duce results. On poor soils. or on 
large vines, however, there should be 
no hesitation in increasing the amount. 
Moderately vigorous growth is the 
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object, and fertilization should be in- 
creased until with proper pruning a 
vigorous growth is attained. A few 
years’ experience in fertilizing a vine- 
yard is better than any rules which 
may be promulgated here. 


Grapes which are planted near foun- 
dation walls, and trained on the sides 
of buildings, often stand in soil which 
has been thrown out in excavating the 
cellar and which is low in available 
plant food. If the soil is clay, it is 
likely to be too compact for best re- 
sults with Grapes. Well-rotted ma- 
nure may be worked into such soils to 
advantage. At least a complete ferti- 
lizer should be used. 


PRUNING GRAPES 


Grapes are usually pruned in Late 
Winter or Early Spring. During the 
cold winter months the frozen canes 
are brittle and difficult to handle with- 
out breaking. Pruning may be done 
with little or no harm to the vines 
even after the leaves have started, 
and it is better to prune late than not 
at all. 


Only the smooth canes which grew 
in the last season produce Grapes. 
From buds along these canes shoots 
develop early in the growing season 
and the clusters are borne near the 
bases of these shoots. If all the buds 
in last year’s wood are allowed to pro- 
duce shoots, none of them may be 
sufficiently vigorous to produce good 
clusters of Grapes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to limit the number of 
shoots formed and throw the strength 
of the vine into a few of those fruit- 
bearing branches. 


The number of _ shoot-producing 
buds which should be left on a vine de- 
pends upon the vigor of the vine, and 
varies a great deal. Thirty to sixty 
buds usually are better than more. 
Since a vigorous vine will produce 
hundreds of buds, it is clear that 
pruning should be much more severe 
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on the Grape than on tree fruits. 

Another point is important in prun- 
ing Grape vines: The few buds which 
are left should be as near the root as 
possible. Smooth canes of last year’s 
growth are therefore selected as near 
the root as is practicable, and these 
canes are cut back until the total num- 
ber of buds per vine is no more than 
that vine can develop properly. 

The form of training may be altered 
to fit the circumstances, but the aim 
in pruning is the same. When the 
vines are on a standard wire trellis it 
is easy to follow the Four-cane Kniffin 
system or one of the other formal de- 
signs, but most Grapes on home 
grounds are on arbors, fences, or walls, 
where formal methods of training are 
not the best. They are largely inci- 
dental to proper pruning and the gar- 
dener should not pay too much atten- 
tion to them. 


GRAPES ON ARBORS 


The most satisfactory way to prune 
Grapes on an arbor is first to remove 
the vine and spread it on the ground. 
Then select the most suitable new 
canes placed low on the vine, and cover 
the arbor very thinly with them. Cut 
back the canes, remembering that each 
bud will produce a vigorous branch 
and needs plenty of room. When the 
branches selected have been put back 
on the support, cut off all superfluous 
canes and the job is done. If too 
many canes have not been left, the 
arbor should look quite bare, but 
Grapes grow rapidly early in the sea- 
son and before shade is needed the 
arbor will be covered with luxuriant 
green foliage. 


VARIETIES FOR PLANTING 


The early colonists found Wild 
Grapes growing luxuriantly all. along 
the Atlantic coast, but they were types 
which had never been seen in Europe. 
This suggested to the settlers that 
Grapes were admirably adapted to the 
American soil and climate, but the un- 
improved Wild Grapes made few 
friends, For more than a hundred 
years Grape-growing in America was 
largely confined to attempts to grow 
European varieties (Vitis vinifera) in 
the territory now covered by the East- 
ern States. 


All these attempts failed. It is only 
recently that European Grapes have 
been grown successfully outdoors, in 
Eastern America. Slowly attention 
turned to the native Grapes which 
grew in profusion from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. They varied from 
strong-growing forms in forests, 
which sent their branches to the tops 
of tall trees, to dwarfish forms among 
the rocks, which seldom exceeded a 
length of more than four or five feet. 

Until about one hundred years ago, 
the common practice was to transplant 
selected wild varieties. By 1830 three 
important varieties had appeared: 
The Scuppernong and the Isabella, in 
the South and Middle West, and the 
Catawba in the North. Concord ap- 
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peared just before the Civil war and 
its dissemination marked the real be- 
ginning of the Table Grape industry 
of the East. Today there are thou- 
sands of varieties whieh have been 
produced from the union of American 
and European varieties. 

A wide range of varieties is offered 
to Grape growers in every part of the 
country. While the commercial 
grower feels constrained to plant only 
those highly productive varieties 
which have good shipping and hand- 
ling qualities, the home gardener may 
turn his attention to high quality and 
select varieties from a much larger 
list, if he so desires. 

Here in the Northeastern States the 
following varieties are most commonly 
grown, although there are many oth- 
ers which succeed admirably: 

Moore Early (black) 
Winchell (green) 
Delaware (red) 
Worden (black) 
Brighton (red) 
Niagara (green) 
Concord (black) 

This list will hold for the Northern 
States west to Chicago. A little 
farther South the Catawba should be 
added as an excellent variety ripening 
after Concord. With the exception of 
Concord, these varieties are grown as 
far north in Canada as Grapes may be 
depended upon to ripen. 

In the Northern Pacific Coast States 
the following varieties have been rec- 
ommended: 

Campbell’s Early (black) 
Worden (black) 

Niagara (white) 
Agawam (red) 

The California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has published a list of 
fifty or more varieties suited to the 
home vineyards of that state, and 
which may be secured on request. 

The following varieties have been 
recommended for the home garden in 
Missouri, by the State Experiment 
Station; and the list should be gen- 
erally serviceable in that part of the 
United States: ° 

Eclipse (black) 
Winchell (green) 
Moore Early (black) 
Delaware (red) 
Diamond (green) 
Worden (black) 
Brighton (red) 
Concord (black) 
Niagara (green) 
Goethe (red) 
Catawba (red) : 

In the Gulf Coast States, the Ala- 
bama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, after careful tests, recommended 
the following varieties for planting in 
that state: 

Brighton (red) 
Catawba (red) 
Concord (black) 
Delaware (red) 
Diamond (green) 
Ives (black) 
Isabella (black) 
Moore (black) 
Niagara (green) 
Worden (black) 
Winchell (green) 
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The following rotundifolj Be 
were also recommended: Seu, M0 
for eating out of hand; Eden ana 
Misch, for their peculiar musky fl 
James, for its immense size: an 
for its culinary qualities; and Flowers 
for its late-ripening period, . 





“Pedigreed” Plants and Trees 


HE word “pedigreed” 
a to plants 
men who claim to have g : 
strain of some prominent vating at 
McIntosh Apple, Brighton Grape, 0 
Howard Strawberry. A pedigreed Ba 
imal is understood to have had a 
perior ancestry and it is therefore 
more likely to display desirable qual. 
ities than individuals of ordi 
breeding. Since McIntosh trees, how. 
ever, are propagated from vegetative 
parts of the “parent” tree, there « 
be no inheritance. The true 
of the McIntosh are the treeg 
bore the Apple from whose se 
first McIntosh tree grew, and the tree 
which furnished the pollen to fertilize 
that seed. Neither variety is know, 
Further evidence of a lack of i. 
lustrious ancestry back of our eo. 
mon fruit varieties is furnished by 
the fact that seeds from these fruits 
give rise, ninety-nine times in a hm. 
dred, to worthless seedlings. The res] 
pedigrees of our very best varieties 
are extremely poor. <A few trees of 
a variety cannot be “pedigreed” jp 
the usual sense; all trees of a given 
variety have the same pedigree. 
The term is often applied to nursery 
trees grown from buds or scions said 
to be taken from highly productive 
trees. The inference is that the young 


is now and 
by nursery. 






‘trees, too, will be highly productive, 


but that does not follow at all. Of 
course some Baldwin trees are more 
productive than other trees of the 
same variety, but the difference is not 
inherent. 

Careful tests have shown that 
scions from highly productive tres 
may produce light-cropping trees and 
scions from barren trees may grow 
into heavy producing trees. These 
differences are laid to the variations 
in soil and other environmental cor 
ditions, and to variations in the seet- 
ling roots upon which the. trees are 
propagated. These roots are knom 
to vary widely in vigor, and such vati- 
ations might be expected to reflet 
upon the rate of growth and the pr 
ductivity of the tops grown upa 
them. 

Certainly these things influence the 
tree more profoundly than any “ped 
grees” which can be attached to them. 





You are invited to compare this it . 


sue of THE FLOWER GROWER with ally 
magazine that you know of anywhere 
for solid facts and information, 

is really helpful, educational and 
spiring. Incidentally you will find & 
tertainment of a practical character it 
every issue. 
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The Busy Bees | 
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Housekeeping Within the Hive 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


the Beekeeper brings an empty 

hive and placing it in a conven- 
jent location shakes the clustering 
Bees down in front of it. The first 
insects to find the entrance set up a 
Facing toward the 
hive they elevate their abdomens, start 


Wits? a Swarm has clustered 
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Comb building in progress without foundation 


a vigorous fanning of the wings and 
a humming that tells to all the thou- 
sands of Bees hereabout that the new 
home is found. One after another 
takes up the homing call and slowly 
the mass of Bees move into the hive. 
No sooner do they get inside than 
they set to work in earnest to make up 











New Combs seem to grow like 
the plant from a bursting bud 


. flight. 


for the time lost in the wild swarming 
A new fever attacks them—a 
fever of activity—a fever of work. A 
newly-hived Swarm with no brood to 
care for, piles up the honey at a most 
astonishing rate. 


Before leaving the old hive, every 
Worker Bee gorged her honey sac to 





capacity in order that there might be 
something with which to start work 
in the new location. The young Bees, 
which are the wax-makers, now hang 
themselves in festoons from the top 
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of the hive and great masses of them 
now give themselves over wholly to 
the task of making new combs in 
which to store the incoming honey and 
to supply a place in which the Queen 
can lay her thousands of eggs to pro- 
vide for future population of the 
hive. 


BUILDING OF THE COMBS 


Beeswax is a product of digestion. 
Each Worker Bee has a series of wax 
plates between the segments on the 
lower side of her abdomen. When the 
Bees gorge themselves with honey, 
and by gathering in dense masses 
maintain a high temperature, minute 
scales of wax begin to appear in these 
wax pockets. Now the comb-building 
begins and a most interesting process 
it is. Attached firmly to the wood a 
bit of shapeless wax shows the start 
of the comb. Bit by bit, the wax is 
added, each Worker in turn laying 
down her portion like masons bring- 
ing the bricks to put up a wall. Soon 
cells begin to take shape, the whole 
growing so gradually that it appears 
much like the bursting of a leaf from 
a growing bud. 


The Queen Mother is heavy with 
eggs and is impatient to be busy with 
her laying. Within a few hours she 
will be looking into the shallow cells 
and turning about, placing an egg at 
the bottom of each. The old Bees go 
to the field and soon are bringing in 
loads of honey and pollen. Every- 
where there is feverish haste to make 
the most of the fine days and the 
honey harvest coming from the field. 
As fast as new cells are taking shape, 
they are put to use, either by the 
Queen, who claims them for her off- 
spring, or by the Workers who must 
find a place for the incoming nectar. 


There is no eight-hour day in the 
hive. At this season the labor con- 
tinues without interruption by night 
as well as by day. When darkness 


falls and the Workers return from the 


Comb foundation with wires to hold it in place ready for the Bees 
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field there is no cessation of activity. 
Go to the hive at any’hour of the night 
and place your ear against the cover 
and hear the busy humming that de- 
notes happy achievement. Measure 
the comb at nightfall and again at 
dawn and you will be surprised to see 
how much new surface has appeared; 
how many new cells have been built. 
Comb-building and honey-ripening go 
on in the darkness to provide for the 
needs of the days ahead. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


The Beekeeper has learned that by 
melting up old combs from his hives 
and saving the wax thus secured, he 
can accelerate the work of the Bees. 
By working this wax into thin strips 
and impressing upon it the bases of 
worker cells he can save the Bees 
much labor. These strips, called foun- 
dation, are placed in frames and given 
to the Bees. Two objects are thus 
attained: The combs are built straight 
within the hives, thus permitting the 
Beekeeper to remove them at will; and 
the Bees are saved the tax of secret- 
ing and building that much wax. Of 
course this is only possible by the use 
of beeswax previously obtained. An- 
other advantage from the use of comb 
foundation lies in the fact that only 
worker comb is secured, thus prevent- 
ing the Bees from rearing such large 
numbers of Drones as they would do 
if left to themselves. Since Drones 
are non-productive, the Beekeeper is 
interested in keeping the number 
down to a minimum. When the Bees 
are given foundation with bases of 
worker celis already started, they sel- 
dom take the trouble to change it to 
the larger size of drone cells. 


THE NURSE'S JOB 


During a honeyflow the Bees will fill 
a hive with combs and stock them with 
honey and pollen in a surprisingly 
short time. Three days after the 
Queen begins to lay the eggs will be- 
gin to hatch and nurses must be sup- 
plied. As it is Young Bees that do the 
work of wax-making and comb-build- 
ing so likewise it must be Young Bees 
that serve as nurses. The young 
larvae are plentifully supplied with 
rich food that growth may be rapid. 
So much of this food is placed in the 
cells with the Baby Bees that they are 
fairly swimming in it. At the end of 
three days, however, the youngsters 
destined to be Worker Bees are 
‘‘weaned” and supplied with a coarser 
diet of pollen and honey. 


In like manner a group of Nurse 
Bees attend the Queen, keeping her 
constantly supplied with this same 
rich food. Since she will lay eggs to 
an amount equal to her own weight 
daily, she must be fed partially di- 
gested food in large quantity. The 
digestive assistance of several Work- 
ers is necessary to elaborate a suffi- 
cient amount of food to provide the 
life-giving elements for so great a 
number of eggs. 
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HOUSEMAIDS ALSO 


The source of authority within the 
hive as well as the provision for a di- 
vision of labor is an unsolved puzzle. 
Apparently every Bee assigns herself 
her own task, changing from one field 
of labor to another as her age ad- 
vances. Young Bees build the combs 
and serve as Nurses. Older ones go to 
the field and bring in the pollen and 
nectar. Whether age has anything to 
do with such menial tasks as cleaning 
the hive and carrying out refuse I do 
not know. At any rate the hive is 
kept scrupulously clean. 


Guards are stationed at the entrance 
of the hive to intercept Robber Bees, 
or to drive away intruders that 
threaten the community. If you 
chance to pass close in front of a busy 
hive you are quite likely to receive 
sudden and sharp reminders to be 
about your business. In warm 
weather many Bees will be required to 
maintain air currents by the fanning 
of their wings, to cool the hive and 
carry out the excess moisture from 
ripening honey. As far as I am able 
to see no duty is neglected, nor is 
there any conflict among the Workers 
as to which one shall do a particular 
task. A more perfect example of ef- 
fective organization can hardly be 
found than is to be seen in a normal 
colony of Bees. 





Are Bees Artistic? 


Are Bees artistic? 


They are, says H. Munro Fox in the 
January issue of the Forum Magazine. 
In fact they are among the class of in- 
sects that see such a great variety of 
colors that it is we who could be con- 
sidered color-blind. It is of paramount 
importance to nature lovers to know 
whether insects are color-blind. For why 
are flowers colored? The naturalists say 
they are colored in order to attract in- 
sects to them. The reason why it is es- 
sential to flowers to receive the visits 
of insects is, of course, that pollen must 
be carried from one flower to another. 
Darwin first showed that when a flower 
is fertilized with pollen produced by it- 
self, the resulting offspring are weak- 
lings. But when the pollen has been 
carried to the flower from another plant, 
the offspring are vigorous. It is the 
insects that do this useful work, receiv- 
ing in return the nectar which the flow- 
= for them and which is their 
food. 


How could Bees be persuaded to choose 
colors? Difficult though this proposition 
appears at first sight, it is really com- 
paratively easy. A series of differently 
colored pieces of paper are placed in a 
row. Food for the Bees is placed upon 
one of the colors. The Bees naturally 
make for the food, which they smell. 
After this has been repeated a few times, 
the pieces of paper are again prepared 
for the Bees but the food is omitted. 
The Bees still make a bee-line for that 
color upon which the food previously had 
been placed. In this way insects can be 


trained to fly to any desired color. 
Apparently, then, the Bees appreciate 

the color differences between the pieces 

But it might still be that the 


of paper. 
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different colors impressed 

merely as shades of gray. The “nee 
not the case and that the Bees ‘er 
do see the color tints is proved } 
fact that the color to which the the 
have been trained to fly cannot be 
placed by any tint of gray whatsoe 
And that the Bees are not even partian 
color-blind, but can distinguish the ally 
range of colors as ourselves, 
from the fact that once traine 
a certain color they make 
afterwards. 
wrong color. 


So the conclusion that the : 
mals are color-blind was wrong a 
are not color-blind but can recognin, 
the same color differences as g nora 
man. Nor is this all. Recent research 
has shown that some insects at least 
see colors of which we have no inki 
They appreciate colors which we cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination pie 
ture to ourselves. : 
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What Is Marl? 


Although the dictionary gives sey. 
eral definitions for marl, the most 
commonly accepted meaning is that jt 
is a soft earthy substance containing 
lime. In the middle west, a great deal 
of this kind of mar] is used to corres 
the acidity of soil. Most State Agri. § 
cultural Experiment Stations test the 
quality of marl and limestone for citi. 
zens of the state. We have tested hun. 
dreds of such samples and our tests 
show that marl may vary from one 
per cent carbonate of lime up to over 
ninety per cent. In Indiana, there are 
three kinds of marl, the soft, light. 
colored marl which is found in old 
lakebeds or in the bottom of lakes, 
A second kind of mar! is found in hill 
sides where it has been deposited by 
springs. A third kind of marl may 
be found in layers between strata of 
rock in southern Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. A good grade of lake marl 
should contain over 75 per cent car- 
bonate of lime.. The spring water de 
posits may run higher than this. The 
marl or soft limestone found between 
strata of stone is considered good if 
it runs over 50 per cent carbonate 
of lime. 


It would be possible to write a long 
story about marl and its uses. Suffice 
to say, however, that it is valuable 
for the lime it contains. We pay a- 
tention to no other factor in marl in 
the midwest. There is a material 
called green sand marl which is used 
in New Jersey because of the potash it 
contains. We never think of advising 
a smaller application than one or more 
tons of marl to the acre. As it costs 
only a dollar or two per ton, this is 
not expensive. On one of the Indiana 
experiment fields, 4 tons of marl pe 
acre produced crops worth over forty 
dollars. Pulverized limestone and 
slaked lime of an equal amount of lime 
gave slightly less increase. We col 
sider the three materials equally god 
and recommend the farmer to use the 
one which costs the least. 


S. D. ConnER, (Ind.) 
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“Our Magazine.” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, tts 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. 


“ ication is the best of its kind. I 

a oe to read it, because it is so fine, 

it hope you may get loads of new readers. 
“st (Parkersburg, W. Va.) 


nd money order for subscription 
the <oaaelen flower and all around horticul- 
> ] magazine in existence. I have learned 
ee from my one year’s subscription than I 
se from all the others combined. I am boost- 
‘ng wherever I can, for your fine magazine. 
ss (Bucyrus, Ohio) 


“ ider your valuable periodical the best 
See gel have taken most of the best 
raring my life. I love your thought in regards 
to animals and birds. They belong, in a way, 
ith THs FLoweR Grower. I wish you success. 

° (Three Rivers, Mich.) 


“I like the high ee poy ! bee FLOWER 
— wer for good in the land. 
—- = (Sebastopol, Calif.) 
“J cannot be without THE FLOWER GROWER. 
It is just as necessary to me as the rest of my 
living and I don’t want any break in my files, 
as I am saving them for reference. 
(Ashburnham, Mass.) 
“THe FLOWER GROWER comes to me first and I 
look it through, read the articles of greatest 
interest to me, mark the ones appropriate to 
our needs and pass them on to my gardener. 
I have never had a copy that did not contain 
something of actual value to us and many articles 
of interest on subjects that I had not thought 
much about.” (Farmington, Conn.) 
“The essential subjects are so perfectly con- 
densed in THE FLOWER GROWER that even an ama- 
teur does not need to puzzle his brains over the 
growing of good and beautiful plants.” 
(Utica, N.Y.) 


“Three years ago one of your subscribers loaned 
me a copy of your magazine. I was so inter- 
ested in it that I began a garden and became a 
subscriber. I now have a beautiful garden and 
all I have gained in my knowledge of flowers has 
come through your magazine.” 

(Montclair, N. J.) 


“In this day of laxity, it is refreshing to find 
a magazine devoted to the secular which can find 
time and place for the more important matters.” 

(Niagara Falls, Ont.) 


“It sure is the best flower magazine we have 
ever taken and the whole family enjoy it.” 
(Gary, Ind.) 


“I certainly enjoy your magazine, as I am 
a great lover of flowers and grow some com- 
mercially. I find some valuable articles, or an- 
swers to questions which I would like to ask in 
every number, and have had satisfactory dealings 
with your advertisers.” (Sterling, Ili.) 

“I like THE FLOWER GROWER because it talks 
in language all can understand,—just plain 
‘United States,’"—and is not too technical for the 
average man and yet a professional can find 
many useful things in it.” (Monroe, Wis.) 

“I am so glad that I have the acquaintance of 
your practical magazine. I like everything about 
it. I enjoy your splendid editorials. It seems to 
me a very unselfish magazine with its messages 
to help enjoy life and live right.’ 

(Battle Lake, Minn.) 

“I have certainly enjoyed your magazine, for 
I find it the most practical of its kind that I 
have read. It has been a source of great inspira- 
tion to me in my garden work.” 

(Seattle, Wash.) 

“I can truthfully say that of all the magazines 
for which I subscribe, the one I miss the most if 
it should be late, is THE FLOWER GROWER, and I 
would not be without it.” (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is invaluable. Its ad- 
vertising is one of its greatest attractions, both 
profitable and informing. I wish you the great- 
est success, for you deserve it.” 

(Linville Falls, N. C.) 

“One of our monthly events is the coming of 
your journal. You are certainly doing a won- 
derful work to stimulate an interest in the grow- 
ing of flowers, which means dissemination of 
recreation and health among many thousands in 
our country.” (Ypsilanti, Mich.) 

“Your paper has been very instructive to me, 
as I knew nothing about flowers two years ago. 
The Plain, clear style of your contributors helps 
a ‘greenhorn’ wonderfully.” (Norfolk, Va.) 

“2 always feel like helping you. Of the six 
magazines I take for my flower culture I like 
yours best. You are the most intimate editor 
I have read after.” (Columbus, Ohio) 


“Enclo 














THE MONKEY-FACED OWL 


The Barn Owl, or Monkey-faced Owl, 
has a wide range over the United States. 
It varies somewhat in coloring and per- 
haps in size in different parts of the 
country. Here in California its back 
is apt to be shades of tan and brown. 
The markings of different colors which 
are on the feathers are very pretty. The 
feathers in the “disk” as its oddly shaped 
face configuration is called, are of a dif- 
ferent texture from those of its body. 
The under parts vary all the way from 
tawny to pure white in color. 

Willard Ayers Eliot, a writer on west- 
ern Birds says about the Barn Owl: 

“The Barn Owl is the only member of its 
family that is found in the United States. * * 
* * It is so strictly a Bird of the night, and 
keeps so well hidden in the daytime, that it may 
be fairly common in districts where it is rarely 
seen or reported. It breeds naturally in hollow 
trees, but is also found occupying barn lofts, 
belfrys, towers and caves (Near my home a pair 


have nested for years in a big hole in the side 
of a canyon.—D., P.) 


“Three to nine eggs are laid, at varying inter- 
vals, so that a brood of young when hatched will 
show a great variation in size according to age, 
as much as a week or ten days elapsing between 
the eldest and youngest. 

“The Barn Owl is the most important econom- 
ically to the farmer, of any of the family. Its 
food consists of rats, mice, gophers, ground 
squirrels and insects of all kinds; very rarely a 
rabbit or bird. 


“The amount of vermin it will dispose of in a 
season is out of all proportion to its size, and in 
common with most of its family it should be pro- 
tected by the farmer for the good it does. A 
pair of Barn Owls about the farmstead are worth 
a dozen cats. They spend the night flitting about 
the farm buildings, or over the fields picking up 
great numbers of the little rodents so destructive 
> farm crops, asking no pay but a chance to 
ive. 

Reading the above, which is substan- 
tiated by practically all writers on Birds 
and wild fowl, I am sure Mrs. Darnell 
(November issue) who loves Birds will 
now have a kind feeling in her heart for 
this poor, awkward-looking Bird with its 
queer face, and will no longer “draw the 
line” as she writes, “at big-eyed Owls,” 
or even at Hawks and Buzzards, for they 
too, (some of them at least,) have their 
uses. 

There are many wild things, and 
things not wild, for that matter, that 
we only need to know more about to love, 
or at least to tolerate with kindly feel- 
ings. Only a small proportion of Hawks 
are found, by actual investigation by 
scientists in the interest of agriculturists, 
to be harmful; yet the whole tribe suf- 
fers from the evil habits of the few. 

In this connection I will also add that 
it has been found that the Barn Owl 
will in times of stress, when its natural 
source of food is cut off, resort to eat- 
ing Birds more than at other times. Yet 
who can blame it? Many people do 
things that are not above reproach when 
driven by the pangs of hunger. 


DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 


Many people .are growing Asters. 
Some have good luck and others do not. 
Twenty-five years ago I had a laundry 
route that extended nearly all over the 
city. Some homes would have lovely 
beds of flowers, and one place where I 
called had a six-foot, round bed of 
Asters. I stood looking at them while 
the lady of the house prepared the bundle 


of laundry. When she appeared she 
asked me how I liked them, and in re- 
sponse to the question she told me that 
there was but one way to grow Asters 
and be sure of success. Here is her way: 

Take one barrel of hen manure, (dry, 
not wet,) and run this through a large 
ash sifter to get out all the large pieces, 
which can be pounded up. To this add 
two barrels of sifted, hard-coal ashes. 
Mix them thoroughly and let stand for 
a month. When planting, make a trench 
six inches deep; spread the mixture in 
the trench freely; then with a fork mix 
it with the soil. Cover this with two 
inches of soil and smooth off the row. 
Plants can then be set and if you do not 
produce a good quantity of Asters you 
never will. 

If you try out this plan let us hear 
from you next Fall. 


FRANK C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


FINDING A MARKET 
FOR CUT FLOWERS 


As the Editor says, the Gladiolus is 
no doubt the best of all cut flowers for 
summer sales and Glad bulbs should be 
planted in as large numbers as possible. 
It is a mistake however to limit your 
planting to any one or two things. 


We have found Snapdragons very good 
and planted as ours are in the open, in 
the early Spring, they are very little 
trouble. Zinnias and Marigolds sell re- 
markably well; and Scabiosa and Sal- 
piglossis are quite popular. In fact one 
can fill a great deal of ground and sell 
great quantities of flowers from an in- 
expensive planting of choice annuals. 

For permanent stock one must have 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Lemon Lilies, 
Phlox, Coreopsis, and Gaillardia; and 
because the roots always sell well, quan- 
tities of Irises. Gypsophila is almost an 
essential in the making up of floral ar- 
rangements. 


Situated as we are on a two-acre tract 
of ground just outside the city limits, on 
a much traveled road, a wayside display 
case was devised which would show to 
the passer-by a beautiful collection of 
flowers in delightfully fresh condition. 
Under a tree we laid a rough floor and 
over it built a framework of sufficient size 
to accommodate quite a number of flow- 
ers. In the front we put glass, just two 
old sash, which can be put in solid or 
arranged to slide. Over the top, on 
the sides and in the back we tacked 
unbleached muslin, an overlapping ar- 
rangement in the back allowing for the 
placing or the removal of flowers. With 
a sprinkling can the cloth can be kept 
moist and the interior of the case will 
be found to be always moist and cool and 
the flowers in the finest condition. We 
found it no trouble to attend to the 
sprinkling as most of our time is spent 
in the garden through the summer 
months and the children are always glad 
to be commissioned to water the case. 
Displayed only under an awning or in 
the shade of a tree flowers wither with 
surprising rapidity. Dry winds hurt 
them almost as much as hot sunshine. 

Peddled from door to door it would 
be impossible for flowers to remain fresh 
and attractive for any length of time. 
Make your buyer come to you. There 
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are a number of ways to accomplish this. 
Attractively arranged baskets of Gladi- 
olus, or any other flower possessing good 
lasting qualities, displayed with your 
card in a local bank, in the lobby of your 
theatre, in your rest room or community 
house may bring surprising results. Per- 
haps at some public affair, High School 
graduating exercises, or some other af- 
fair where printed programs are in or- 
der, you might be able to decorate the 
stage and the programs could carry the 
statement; “Flowers for this occasion 
are donated by Mr. and Mrs. D. P.” 
Last Summer my request that I might 
have the pleasure of supplying flowers 
for a Country Club affair where many 
women well-to-do, and of course not in- 
clined to grow their own flowers, gath- 
ered for an afternoon of golf, cards, etc., 
was granted; and at the close of the 
afternoon each lady was given several 
spikes of Gladiolus and my card. Sev- 
eral splendid orders resulted. Perhaps 
a church affair will give you an oppor- 
tunity to display your blossoms. 


Two things are essential if you would 
make a success of the flower business. 
You must have the flowers and you must 
know flowers. Be an authority. Read 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and other good 
floral magazines and books, until you 
possess an invaluable fund of informa- 
tion,—and be generous with it. I do not 
generally consider publicity seekers par- 
ticularly admirable characters, but when 
the object is the very worthy one of 
spreading the gospel of beauty through 
helping to distribute flowers, surely one 
is justified in seeking to be known 
throughout the land. 


Mrs. FRANK E. JONES, Kansas 


COLORING FLOWERS 
_ARTIFICIALLY 


Cut Carnations are dyed green for St. 
Patrick’s day; and I have some Sweet 
Peas that were dyed green, and Carna- 
tions that were dyed blue. 


After making inquiry of several grow- 
ers of Carnations on Long Island, one 
grower finally told me that it was a dye 
which was put into the water, and then 
the stems of the cut flowers were allowed 
to stand ‘in the liquid for a certain length 
of time; till the dye reaches the petals 
of the flower. 


I do not know whether all kinds of 
flowers take this dye, but I would like to 
see my favorite flower, the Gladiolus, 
dyed green. 

Perhaps some reader of’ THE FLOWER 
GROWER will be interested in this experi- 
ment, and perhaps they can give addi- 
tional information as to what dye to 
use, quantity, time, etc. 


Cuas. G. GILLMAN, (L. I.) 


RESETTING PEONIES 


I read the answer to Miss L. Swift’s 
question about resetting Peonies in the 
Q. & A. Department, November issue, 
with interest. It was splendid, and I 
second everything you said. There is 
only one thing I could add, and that is, 
it has been my experience that instead 
of resetting the four-year-old clump en- 
tire, that it should be divided before 
replanting. 

At least in the case of Festiva Maxima, 
and surely Mons. Jules Elie with nine 
bloom stalks, would stand dividing be- 
fore resetting. It might save Miss Swift 


que Frower Grower 


disappointment if she had this additional 
information. 

Thank you for all the good things in 
our paper. 

Was glad to see the article on Regal 
Lilies, as I am growing them from seed 
this year, also a number of other vari- 
eties. I will look forward to anything 
else on this subject with interest. 


G. NORMAN PALsER, (Mass.) 


APPEAL OF THE FLOWER GROWER 


Notice of expiring subscription arrived 
when I was unconscious at the hospital 
with a fractured skull and a broken back, 
after being hit by a “Hit and Run 


_ Driver,”—later apprehended. Now that 


I am able to sit up a short time each 
day, and attend to some of my corre- 
spondence of the past nine months, I 
am sending for THE FLOWER GROWER 
again. , 

N. L. K., (Wash.) 


SPIDER LILY 


In your very admirable issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER for November I am 
much interested in the letter from Texas 
regarding the Spider Lily, Hymenocallis 
occidentalis, and the picture of it. 


You may like to know that it also 
grows in Southern Illinois, between the 
great rivers of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, near their junction just above 
Cairo, Ill. Over 40 years ago I found 
it at Dixon Springs near Vienna, in a 
spur of the Ozarks that crosses our 
southern part of the state, and I made 
a water color study of it then which I 
kept for some years. 

I saw no more of it until my 80th 
birthday, when during an illness, a large 
bunch of the lovely, fragile blossoms 
were sent me by a friend. These lasted 
for a week, gradually unfolding their 
delicate petals to cheer my sick room and 
remind me of my early days when health 
and vigor and love of Nature abounded. 


I. L. C., (Ill) 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


I cut many blooms last Fall, off my 
Chrysanthemums, which I was sure could 
not bloom before they were frozen, which 
of course hurts the beauty of the bloom. 
I put them in a tub of water in ‘the 
cellar. They opened out in great beauty 
and remained in bloom for weeks; fur- 
nishing bouquets for different occasions 
when all other flowers were gone. 


Mrs. H. McKEg, (Ohio) 


RED PEPPER FOR MOLES 


Where I set out my Tulip bulbs last 
Fall I sprinkled them liberally with Red 
Pepper and am sure if the Moles eat 
them they will have a hot time while 


doing so. 
Mrs. H. McKEs, (Ohio) 


A CORRECTION—NOT 
APHYLLON FASCICULATA 


Referring to the article by Rena 
Bauer, page 466, October issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, the plant which is 
figured there and which Miss Bauer 
described is not Aphyllon fasciculata. 
I am familiar with that plant and her 
description does not fit it. The plant 
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which she received for identi : 
— —— semnathing omg, ification mug 
would refer Miss B: 
of Britton & Brown’s “Flow f 195 
Northern States and Canada.” 7 the 
volume, where Aphyllon fasciculaie™ 
figured under a synonymous term, : 
will be noted that the plant there I 
has a flower with a long tube and 
yee samy is two-lipped. Furtherme 
phylion being a parasite, 
color whatever. r Stem 


ELIAS NELson, (Wash.) 


TIGRIDIAS IN 1926 


In spite of the fact that m Tigrid; 
were planted in the same ade ie 
last six years, they were never as bi 
and plentiful as they were this year, 


ADAM STEINHAUER, ( Mich.) 


CRINUM 


Among my collection of house plang 
some years ago was an immense Crinum, 
I received the prize at the county fai 
each year for some years. It grew 
thrifty in a pot, the long Strap leaves 
measuring five feet in length. The bloom 
was like an Amaryllis, white stri 
with pink. The bulbs were only half ip 


-the earth, It grew so large I could ng 


care for it so I sold it. I do not think 


the Crinum is hardy here in the North § 


ern States, but in the Southern Stats 
they grow wild, I have been told. Woul 
that I could see them. 


Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio) 


SUGGESTIONS ON FERN GROW- 
ING IN THE HOME 


S THE various types of homes ani 

their geographical location calls for 
different methods, if a person wishes tp 
grow Ferns successfully, I will give m 
method and hope it will prove successful 
to the fern-lovers who live in the central 
states, in homes that are still heated with 
stoves, and who have but common win 
dows for flowers. 

In potting my Ferns I select a pot in 
proportion to the size of the plant ani 
put a generous layer of small stones in 
the bottom of the pot. If it should hap 
pen to be a new pot I soak it for at least 
twelve hours, as there is a substane 
about new pots that may injure th 
plant if not given a thorough soaking 
first. The soil for Ferns should be rich 
but light, and here I go to the old Mapk 
trees for the dirt that is there, as th 
rotting leaves, year after year, hare 
built up an ideal soil after it has be 
mixed with about one-quarter 
After the dirt has been  thorougilj 
packed around my Ferns, a loose layer 
placed on top, the plant given. a the 
ough watering, and placed in the shat 
for a few days. It is allowed to st 
near an east window for a few more dap 


and then it is brought out and placed ng 


a south window, not directly against th 
glass, but where it is sure to rece 
plenty of light and some sunshine. And 
my, how they do grow! But I am# 
ways careful to see that they nef 
suffer for water. Almost every mo 
ing I give them a drink but I use™ 
artificial feeders,—only sunlight # 
water and the method works successtull 
with Boston or any other in my col 


tion, and I have the more common 


eties as well as several rare Ferns if 
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i method I know is radically 
jae ee what most authorities 
~ is the proper way to care for 
but for my housing conditions, 
h windows seem the ideal place 
There vax4 — — 

and are a healthier- ooking color 

aes grown in the east windows. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


with one or more small holes 
Rg arc for ample drainage, and 
before filling with soil put in a layer of 
proken crockery to prevent both soil and 
water from leaving the pots too rapidly. 
Mix well, (for House Plants in general,) 
one-half of good, rich garden dirt”; 
one-quarter clean sand; and one-quarter 
leaf mould or wood’s dirt. 

For a sunny window, select Oxalis, 
Geraniums, Lantanas, _ Cacti, _Roses, 
Chrysanthemums, Petunias, _ Heliotrope 
and succulent plants; while if for good 
strong light but very little or no sun, 
choose Ferns, Begonias, Cyclamen, Eng- 
lish, or Kenilworth Ivy, Fuchias, Primu- 
las, Cyperus and Parrot’s Feather. 

Plants, as a rule, love a moist at- 
mosphere, so set your pots in shallow 
water-proof pans filled with a half inch 
of gravel, then when you water and 
spray, for you should keep the leaves 
free from dust, the surplus water will 
fall into the pans and rise in moisture 
for the plants. 

As another aid to moist air, grow the 
Cyperus and Parrot’s Feather in low 
bowls of pebbles and water. In that way 
they are most decorative. 


Do not crowd your plants; keep them 
free from faded leaves and flowers, and 
study them and their likes and dislikes, 
for you will find that plants have as 
much individuality as people and ani- 


mals. 
Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


TANSY DISAPPEARING 


The article on Tansy in the current is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER interests 
me. Within the past fifteen years, this 
plant, which was common in this locality 
when I was a boy, has gradually disap- 
peared until now I do not know where to 
find a single clump hereabouts. 

Years ago, I cut the plants from a 
group of Tansy growing near my home 
to scatter about the Aster bed each Sum- 
mer; a very effective method of driving 
away those pestiferous ants that invari- 
ably choose this spot in my garden to 
erect their numerous mounds. But this 
remedy is gone; the plants of Tansy 
having long since ceased to grow here. 

I wonder if other readers have noticed 
a like occurrence in their neighborhoods. 


E. W. BEarp, (Cent. N.Y.) 


MAKING DURABLE 
PLANT LABELS 


In several issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER there has appeared articles on 
plant labels. 

A label which I have found very con- 
venient to use and also very easy to 
make is as follows: 

The material is “shim” brass, and can 
be secured in rolls six inches wide and 
five feet long and .003 inch in thickness. 
(It may be secured also in .0025 and .002 
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inch.) I cut the labels % inch wide and 
three inches long, thus making 240 labels 
per roll. Next fold over one end about 
%, of an inch and punch hole in the 
folded end, thus giving double strength 
for the attaching wire. 

Get a fairly stiff piece of wire to 
serve as a stylus and sharpen like a lead 
pencil, but be sure that the point is 
smooth and rounded. Take label and lay 
on a smooth piece of pine or basswood, 
or lay about three thicknesses of news- 
paper over something flat and hard, and 
by using pointed wire as a marker, and 
applying considerable pressure, write the 
names desired. 

The brass I secure from a hardware 
firm in New York City at a cost of 75c, 
plus 15c for postage per roll. It can also 
be secured in smaller amounts from most 
garages. 

H. J. Eccieston, (N.Y.) 


THE SCRAP LUMBER 
PLANT LABEL 


A soft lead pencil, a very little undi- 
luted white lead and a scrap of board 
make a label that is always easily read 
and will last as long as the end of the 
board in the soil does not decay. 

Take an old rag and rub enough of 
the unthinned white lead on the smooth 
surface end of your scrap board for 
label, so as to cover it nicely. Immedi- 
ately before it dries, write your descrip- 
tion with a soft black lead pencil. If 
the point of the pencil gathers too much 
white lead and fills the pencil mark, take 
the rag and rub off some of the surplus 
white lead. If you make a mistake in 
your writing, take the rag and a little 
lead and rub it out and write it again. 

A label made of hardwood crate ends, 
one inch thick, three to four inches wide, 
and twelve to twenty inches long will 
last me for about three,seasons among 
my Gladiolus and perennials. 
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One made of the sides of an Orange 
crate will last a season if you don’t step 
on it and break it off. 

I usually keep a small amount of white 
lead, say about the size of an egg, in an 
old condensed milk can covered with 
water. It is then always soft and fresh 
with no hardened surface. Pour off the 
water and use the lead to make up a 
batch of labels, then cover with fresh 
water and set back on the shelf in your 
workshop. 

You can buy white lead at your hard- 
ware store in small pound cans for about 
twenty-five cents. 


FLoyp A. Brown, (Iowa) 


ASPIDISTRA LURIDA 


In the October number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, a writer under “A _ Leafless 
Plant,” could have been mistaken in her 
answer. The long thick leaves, the bud 
of which resembles a chestnut burr half- 
opened near the ground, describes the 
Aspidistra lurida when in bloom. I wish 
she would tell us more about it. The 
Aspidistra is called by different names, 
and Cast Iron nlant would be a name 
worthy of it. Mine grows in sunshine 
or in shade, neglected and uncared for, 
it does not seem to care, soon outgrowing 
the pot and asking for more room to 
throw out more new shoots; and if you 
wash the leaves the plant will seem to 
laugh out loud it is so glad. 


Mrs. H. McKEg, (Ohio) 


BEST WHITE GLADS 


I saw the question asked in THE 
FLOWER GROWER as to what were con- 
sidered the best white Gladioli. I con- 
sider that under all conditions Marie 
Kunderd and Snowflake are as good as 
any I have ever tried. 


A. B. Gross, (N.Y.) 
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Flower Garden of E. L. Dudgeon, Pittsburg, Kansas 


This photograph shows what a man can do in his backyard. Mr. Dudgeon has 110 
named varieties of Iris and about 50 varieties of Peonies; and as he is a traveling 
salesman, his recreation time at home is devoted to his garden, which is an interesting 


and delightful spot. 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Gay February trips in sight 

But says, ‘‘Good-morrow,” then “Good-night.” 
Although the days seem colder still, 

The edge of Spring peeps o'er the hill. 


HOUGH according to the calen- 

| dar, February is the shortest 

month in the year, we are often 

treated to so much rough weather 

that it is hard to realize that such is 

the case and that cold nights and dark 
days must soon pass. 


The dark, cold days of this season 
of the year make a natural halt in 
outdoor garden operations, and give 
leisure for the formulating of plans 
for the coming growing season. The 
progressive gardener must devote a 
great deal of thought to his problems 
in order to plan wisely. 


In order that your garden of 1927 
may be started auspiciously, the plans 
for it should be laid out beforehand. 
Give the various details your careful 
attention, so that you may know ex- 
actly what must be done and what is 
needed before planting time arrives. 


If you have been gardening in a 
narrow rut, get out of the rut before 
it becomes more difficult to do so. 
Plan for future improvements and try 
new methods that have been proved 
efficient. Acquire more knowledge of 
the cultivation of plants. 


Remember that the prospects for 
success are bright for the gardener 
who is prepared to take up the work 
of the coming growing season wiser 
and more earnest than he was last 
year. In floriculture as elsewhere 
“knowledge is power.” 


This is a good time to study the 
seed catalogues, and to decide what 
seeds will be required. With so many 
varieties charmingly described this is 
not a simple task, as the flower lover 
well knows; but be sure to get your 
order out early. 


Do not decide to buy more seeds 
than you can possibly use. Do not se- 
lect too many kinds. As a rule select 
packets of seed of one color as the 
usual “mixed” seed gives a decidedly 
mixed and inharmonious garden effect. 


By all means select old standard 
varieties that you know will prove sat- 
isfactory but do not be afraid “to try 
out” a novelty each year for some of 
the really valuable plants of today 
were classed as “novelties” only a few 
years ago. 


If you feel that you must have all 
the colors in a given variety you may 
plan to have them planted in groups 
and separated by white flowers. With 
annuals you may specialize with cer- 


tain harmonious colors one year and 
with another set the next season. 


Whether your garden is small or 
large it is of the utmost importance 
to secure and to use the very best 
seed, for it certainly does not pay to 
waste good space and to lose time that 
cannot be regained fussing around 
with poor seed. 


Avoid the risk of having a failure 
with seed by selecting it so early that 
there is ample time to test its ger- 
minating quality. To purchase seed 
from a reliable firm will usually mean 
that the seed may be expected to give 
good results if other conditions are 
favorable. _ 


After a heavy snowfall, shovel a 
path, if it is only a narrow one, so 
that you may get to the shrubbery to 
knock off with a pole, the accumula- 
tion of snow that if left might result 
in a number of branches being 
strained or broken by the weight of 
snow and ice. 


And while you are out shovelling 
snow, if you live along a rural delivery 
route, why not clear a nice wide space 
at the letter box so that to deliver 
your mail may be easier for the car- 
rier who is apt to have a hard time 
of it after a snowstorm? 


Be sure to fasten pieces of suet and 
other fats to branches of trees or to 
vines, so that the Birds may be able 
to find something to eat at this season 
when, on account of the deep snow, it 
is almost impossible for them to find 
any other food. 


Walk among your trees and shrub- 
bery on fair days and keep a sharp 
lookout for the eggs of the tent cater- 
pillar. They are usually to be found 
in rings or bands about twigs, and 
may be slipped off of limbs that are 
not to be pruned off. 


Prune Grapevines the last of the 
month as they are not likely to bleed 
then and will have plenty of time to 
harden before Spring is due. Repair 
the arbors if needed. Berry bushes 
may also be pruned. 


Fruit trees may be pruned now. 
For removing large branches, a prun- 
ing saw will be found convenient. If 
the wounds left are large, paint them 
with tar but they will be less con- 
spicuous if ordinary paint of a color 
somewhat similar to the bark is used. 


Instead of waiting until Spring 
when there is sure to be so much to 
be done anyway, spread the manure 
now that is to be used on lawn and 
garden. Besides it is easier while the 






Ca) q , 
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ground is frozen to whee] t ‘ 
lizer to its destination without eam - 
up lawn and paths. ing 





If you intend to use a : 
year, this is a good tine eae this 
making one. If the pit was dug be. | 
fore the ground froze hard it will 

an easy thing to line it with boards 
and fill in the fresh horse manure th 

is to furnish the necessary heat. : 


At this time, besides plenty of fresh 
air and moisture, house plants that 
are making a vigorous growth of folj 
age and bud, are likely to need some 
sort of plant food; but it mist. be 
used cautiously. Use only a Weak go. 
lution, and never give a stimulant ty 
plants that are not putting forth 
healthy growth. 


Look over the house plants and re. 
move all faded flowers and leaves, If 
any pests are detected, take actiye 
measures to remove them at once, 
Aphids and mealy bugs may be routed 
by spraying or washing the plants 
with a soap solution or tobacco tea, 


Plenty of moisture will exterminate 
the red spider. Spray infested plants, | 
and introduce as much moisture ag 
possible into the air of the room ip 
which your plants are grown. Funi- 
gating with tobacco, though a dis. 
agreeable method, will rid the plants 
of the green fly. 


Bring your potted bulbs into light 
and warmth, and start more if you 
have them so as to be able to enjoy a 
display of flowering bulbs as long as 
possible, for unless you have on hand 
some dormant bulbs of the Chinese 
Lily, you will not be able to secure any 
more to prolong the season of flower- 
ing bulbs, our government having 
placed a ban on further importations, 
because destructive insects have been 
found in the bulbs. 





Mushroom Bulletin 


The New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N.Y., has issued 
Bulletin No. 535 about Mushrooms, 
entitled “The Mica Ink-cap or Glisten- 
ing Coprinus.” This consists of thirty 
pages, and Mushroom hunters will do 
well to secure a copy. 





The Japanese Screen Calendars and 
the Pruning Shears offered elsewhere 
in this issue as so-called premiums are § 
worthy of the attention of anyone in- 
terested, but don’t forget that these 
are offered to present readers for the 
securing of new subscribers and are 
not available on renewal subscriptions. 
Those who know THE FLOWER GROWER 
understand its value, and inducements 
other than the magazine itself are not 
necessary; but I am glad to offer suit- 
able rewards to friends of TH 
FLOWER GROWER who do a bit of mit 
sionary work by securing new sl 
scribers. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
February - 


BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


they can breathe. 
Keep them well fed—so they 


can grow. 
- Keep them in good health—so they 
can bloom profusely. 


the Poinsettias away from 
Peace else their foliage will drop 
and their beauty be destroyed. Too 
cold a place has the same effect on this 
plant. 

Keep the Azaleas wet at this season. 
Some growers think it best to keep 
water always in the saucer to guard 
against the plant getting dry. This 
plant does not need to be frequently 
repotted. 


Can you make Petunias bloom in- 
doors during the Winter? If you are 
of the fortunate few among the ama- 
teurs who can, then your window gar- 
den is a delight in February with the 
showy blooms from October-planted 
seedlings. 


If bulbs of the Turban Ranunculus 
can be procured at this season one 
may still have early spring blossoms, 
as by planting them in pots, and giv- 
ing a cool temperature indoors, they 
will produce their showy flowers in 
April. 


After all the blooms have been cut 
from the Stevia, cut the plant down 
to 5 inches above the soil in the pot 
and set away in a cool room to re- 
cover; but never allow the plant to get 
frosted. 


From late February to May the 
Grape Hyacinths edge the flower bor- 
ders with blue bouquets. They pro- 
duce abundant seed, and if the foliage 
is allowed to ripen, once planted in the 
garden, take care of themselves, make 
offsets freely, and live for years. 


Kite the house plants clean—so 


The Barberries are among the most 
attractive shrubs at this season be- 
cause they retain their red berries un- 
til Spring; while many other excellent 
berry-bearing shrubs are attractive 
only until in February. In this list 
may be mentioned Viburnum sargenti, 
Evonymus, Cotoneaster and Ilex. 


If the potted Coleus sheds its leaves, 
do not throw it away, but water well 
and set aside in a warm place. In a 
few days new leaves begin to make 
their appearance, and soon the plant 
18 Sporting a brand new dress. 


Start seed of Jerusalem Cherry in- 
doors in the month of February. The 
seed germinate readily, and by potting 
when large enough, the small seed- 
lings are ready to be placed in the 
garden when planting time arrives, 
and will make nice bearing plants for 
the next Winter. 





The August-planted Oxalis bulbs 
should be giving a most excellent dis- 
play of blossoms among the other 
house plants at this time. Let the 
plants have full sunshine if possible, 
because the flowers partially close dur- 
ing dull days or when left in a shady 
place. 


Seed of the hardy Primrose should 
be sown in February in pots and cov- 
ered about a quarter of an inch deep 
and placed in a warm place. In two 
or three weeks the seedlings will begin 
to appear. These, of course, will not 
bloom until the following year, as they 
do not flower until the next season. 


The Pelargonium should begin to 
make new growth at this time and the 
plants should be stimulated by water 
and a careful use of weak manure 
water. About the end of the month 
the flower stems should begin to ap- 
pear. Too much heat is injurious, 
about 45° to 50° temperature suiting 
them well. 


By the latter part of this month, if 
the season is open, the early Narcissus 
are writing the message of Spring- 
time in lines of gold across lawn and 
garden borders. A mild cold snap 
does not apparently hurt these flow- 
ers; and, if left on the plant, they will 
recover rapidly and be as good as new. 
So don’t rush out to gather the crop 
when the wind blows from the North. 


The ist day of February, lift a 
clump of yellow, long-trumpet Narcis- 
sus from the outdoor border and pot 
in rich earth. Bring indoors and place 
in a sunny window and keep well 
watered. The way the flower buds 
shoot up and open is akin to the 
miraculous. By trying this plan one 
gains about a fortnight of time in 
early blossoms, and even longer if the 
cold is severe. 


Plumbago, blooming outdoors in 
February in warm climates, makes 
quite a desirable window-garden plant 
in places where the climate is not so 
warm. It is as easy to grow as the 
Geranium, but not nearly so stout a 
plant, as the branches of the Plum- 
bago grow tall and weak and need 
support. Its flowers of heavenly blue 
are often just the note needed to rest 
the eyes from the too prevalent: red 
tone of many window-garden displays. 


Try seeing your flower garden 
through the eyes of the other person. 
You perhaps are so accustomed to the 
view that you are asleep to its defects. 
Perhaps the first place where the eyes 
of the visitor rest is an ugly view. 
The majority of gardens have them, 
perhaps yours is no exception; and, 
strange to say, it is not the best that 
always shows off first. Why not plant 
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a row of young Cedar trees to estab- 
lish a vision screen? By going to the 
woods after them they can perhaps be 
had without cost. If taken up in 
freezing weather with a generous ball 
of earth about their roots, and planted 
immediately the chances are good that 
they will live. 


Some cold winter evening get out 
the box of seeds saved from your own 
garden flowers. The chances are good 
that at the time of gathering you did 
not take the time to make a list of the 
different varieties. But let us hope 
you marked the name of the flower on 
the outside of each envelope, for some 
seeds bear quite a strong resemblance 
to others of a different kind of flower. 
Take a sheet of paper and a pencil and 
make a list of the seed stock you have. 
With this list before your eyes you can 
fill the spaces in your garden plan more 
intelligently than by merely trusting 
to your memory. Besides, the sight of 
the quantity included in this list helps 
one to avoid the temptation to buy 
more seeds than the garden space will 
accommodate. 





Culture of Asparagus 


WE ARE justly proud of the fine 
Asparagus bed in our home gar- 
den, and this is how it came to be. 


As early in Spring as the danger of 
frost was past, the patch, away from 
other growing things, and in full sun, 
was dug deeply and the soil made fine; 
then, in shallow trenches about a foot 
apart, the seed was sown six inches 
apart. As our soil is very heavy we 
covered the seed to a depth of two 
inches with a mixture of leaf mold 
and light soil, so that the tender 
shoots could come up readily, which, 
in due time, they did, almost every 
seed. 


With good care the plants grew like 
little weeds and made a brave showing 
the first season. When about a year 
old we thinned, and transplanted what 
was taken out; cultivated all, and kept 
free from weeds. When it was two 
years old we began cutting. It is cer- 
tainly the most delicious Asparagus 
and shows no family resemblance, in 
flavor, to the store kind. 


We also bought and set a few roots, 
but they were slow to start and did 
not make as strong plants as those 
from seed. 


Take no chances with rust or blight, 
but buy seed of the pedigreed Wash- 
ington rust-resisting variety. If you 
do not care to grow Asparagus from 
seed, get roots not more than one year 
old, as that is the best age for trans- 
planting. 

Asparagus is a very hardy, long- 
lived plant, and needs, as a rule, no 
winter protection, but in the Fall the 
ripened tops should be cut close to the’ 
ground and removed, and the bed kept 
tidy at all times. 


Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 
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An Amateur’s Success with 


Dahlias in Virginia 


BY ALICE R. CORSON 


ing is beyond their skill, as some 

do, I would like to give an ac- 
count of my first attempt and my 
success. ; 

I received through an exchange, 
twenty-six named Dahlias, for which 
I had no room in my little enclosed 
garden. I knew too that the soil would 
not suit them, besides there was too 
much shade. From my reading I had 
learned that Dahlias were sun-loving 
plants, and did best in a warm, mellow 
soil. 


A row had been left for me in the 
vegetable garden, when the rows had 
been listed up ready for planting. In 
this list which was freshly worked 
over, holes were dug four feet apart, 
about eight inches deep, and a foot or 
more in diameter, in each of which 
was put a half-gallon mixture of equal 
parts of scrapings of dry cow-manure 
from the milking yard, and thor- 
oughly-rotted chip manure. To this 
was added a light sprinkling of wood 
ashes. This mixture was well incor- 
porated with the soil in the bottom 
of each hill, then covered with a layer 
of the plain soil, on which I placed the 
tubers in a slanting position with the 
eye pointing upward, and pressed 
them carefully into the soil. Then I 
filled up the hills into little mounds, 
flattening them off until they looked 
like broad hills prepared for planting 
melons, leaving a cover of five or six 
inches over the tubers. Stakes with 
markers attached were placed in each 
hill when tubers were planted, that I 
might know the names of each as they 
bloomed. , 


The soil was a mellow clay-loam; 
the date of planting was the sixteenth 
of June; “too late’ I was told by 
many, but it did not prove so. Ina 
week the first shoots were through the 
soil. I gave them no cultivation, other 
than loosening up the soil once or 
twice, as they grew so rapidly that 
there was no chance to use the hoe. 
I did no disbudding nor pruning, but 
let my plants grow as they wished; 
only that I provided stronger and 
higher stakes to which I tied them as 
the weight of their wealth of blossoms 
made it necessary. How they did 
bloom; as if trying to show their ap- 
preciation for the nice beds I had pre- 
pared for them, also for the food I 
had provided them. 

Each plant was a revelation to me 
of the hitherto unknown beauty of the 
Dahlia, for the most that I had seen 
were a mass of tall, scraggly, weed- 


Ti THOSE who think Dahlia rais- 


like plants, with here and there a 
rather inferior blossom of a dull ma- 
genta color, or some times pale pink 
or yellow. 


My first Dahlia opened the second 
week in August, and from that time 
until the last of October my Dahlias 
were a source of pleasure to me and 
wee to many of my friends and neigh- 

ors. 


I visited the fair that Fall and 
among the Dahlias exhibited there 
was only one that was larger than 
many of mine, and these were raised 
by a professional florist. 

The real labor connected with them 
came in the gathering and caring for 
the immense crop of tubers. After 
being killed by the frost, I cut the 
tops off leaving a piece on each long 
enough to serve as a handle to lift 
them by. With a light hoe I carefully 
dug away the soil from the tubers, and 
with my fingers loosened the tubers as 
far as possible, then with the assist- 
ance of my helper, who lifted and 
pulled on the stem, I succeeded in get- 
ting each clump out of its bed, with- 
out breaking off but two or three 
tubers in the whole lot. I let them lie 
a few days to dry off in the sunshine. 


Then the question arose, where and 
how should I keep them, as I had no 
cellar. Finally a friend suggested 
packing them in chip dirt that was 
perfectly dry, and put them anywhere 
the frost could not enter. I thought 
of a frost-proof fruit closet, and then 
the fun began. A large wooden box 
was put in this closet and the heavy 
clumps of tubers were carried up the 
stairs, and placed in this box. As one 
layer was placed then chip dirt was 
carried up in buckets and poured over 
the tubers. Another layer of tubers 
and another covering of the dirt until 
the box was full. Over this was a 
layer of old newspapers and the tubers 
were ready for their winter sleep. 


With fear and trembling I opened 
the box in the Spring expecting to find 
a mass of decayed tubers, as there had 
been pessimists who said, “You can’t 
keep Dahlias in that way.” But I was 
pleasantly surprised to find only a few 
had decayed. 


Though this method was a success, I 
would not recommend it except when 
no other way was possible. But there 
is an easier way as I learned the next 
year when I had a greater crop of 
tubers to care for. I buried them in 
the ground, just as the farmers used 
to bury their potatoes, in “kilns” as 
they called them. 













On a gravelly knoll I re te 
grass and weeds from thes pi _ 
then hollowed out a space about 
feet across and one foot deep, Clea 
straw to the depth of several] Pr 
was placed over the bottom. Then the 
Dahlia tubers were put in after ha 
ing been dried off a few days, ] w 
the Dahlias in with stems downword 
More Dahlias were put over the 
layer, working the stems down 
tween the other clumps until al] Ww 
in place, the pile being higher in the 
center. Now another six-inch layer 
of straw was placed over the kiln and 
then a covering of earth to the depth 
of six inches; then a layer of shor 
boards were put on in such a Way ag 
to carry off the rain. A shallow trench 
was then dug around the kiln ang 
away from the lower side so no gyp. 
face water could seep in. 


In November the boards were re 
moved and another layer of straw 
then one of earth was added, and the 
boards replaced. This method proved 
a perfect success, as I did not find a 
single decayed tuber. 


So I think my experience shows that 
anyone can raise Dahlias who has the 
will, for where there is the will there 
will be found a way, and some times 
two ways. 









Success with Dahlias 


I SEE that growers are running up 
against lots of trouble in growing 
Dahlias. Why, I cannot just under- 
stand, unless all their mind is on the 
old flivver instead of where it ought to 
be. Any person growing a garden of 
flowers must know what he is about 
or trouble results. 


The stunt in Dahlias seems to be 
with everybody through this section. 
Many a grower has thrown Dahlias 
out and has thought that nothing 
could remedy them. I, for one, have 
changed my mind on that question. 
The Dahlia is like a human being in 
a way. Take a new seedling Dahlia. 
The one, two and three-year-olds, how 
they do grow and bloom! Take a child 
from two years to nine or ten years. 
Don’t they race and grow? The Dah- 
lia from four years, to five or six 
years, puts us all to guessing. The 
child from eleven to twenty can scufile 
dad all over the lot. Our best Dahlias 
are down and out. 


This year I have worked my brains 
as never before. As all my Dahlias 
are first-class exhibition varieties, 
and as I dislike to see even one variety 
go bad, I have given them special care 
and attention. During the last of July 
I saw two hills of Perfect Beauty be 
having poorly, and I wondered what 
might revive them. My ash pan i 
the kitchen range was full of wood 
ashes, ashes from paper, and a little 
coal. I sifted this on one of the hills 
and loosened the soil so as to get the 
ashes thoroughly worked in. Dog 
days came along with plenty of rain 
Those two hills began to grow 
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how they did bloom. The 
rer october they were five feet tall 
nd all foliage was a dark, glossy 
peg The remedy worked wonders. 
I do not use water on my plants, but 
have a barrel with liquid hen manure 
which I use at the rate of a gallon to 
each plant, put on in the evening, 
when the weather 1S dry. The man 
who uses a hose 1S likely to find bud 


e. 
pasted Dahlias should be planted 
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by themselves. Watch them closely 
and when they begin to show signs of 
stopping growth, and the leaves take 
on a yellowish cast, work in a quantity 
of wood ashes all around the plant and 
water-fill it with liquid hen manure 
water. 

Next Spring try rooting cuttings, 
and then someone can tell me whether 
we are on the right track to help us 
out on our Dahlia troubles. 


FRANK C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 





Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) 
BY MINNA COMMON, (Nor. N.Y.) 


HE FREQUENTER of country 

| lanes and rich woods should learn 
to recognize the attractive-look- 

ing Poison Ivy; because, if some of its 





shiny leaves are added to a bouquet, 
in two or three days the hands of the 
picker may blister and swell and for 
a week discomfort will reign. 


Weedbine 

Viegense Creepe: 

Piva Lect Wy 
Pepelepsis  gquingvelelie 
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There are two varieties of Poison 
Ivy; but except that one, Microcarpa, 
trails along the ground, taking root 
and sending up numerous clumps of 
thrifty leaves; while the other, Radi- 
cans, climbs tree trunks, clinging by 
hairy rootlets; the two are identical. 

The thick, firm, shiny leaflets are al- 
ways in threes, the center one on a 
short stalk, the other two nearly sessile. 
The shape of these leaflets varies con- 
siderably, but they are always broad- 
est near the stem and end in an acute 
point. The edge may be entire, or 
toothed, or even lobed. 

The greenish flowers are very in- 
conspicuous. 

The smooth, round, gray-white fruit 
about the size of a Pea, is borne in 
clusters. These are persistent and 
make very attractive winter bouquets 
when combined with orange-red Bit- 
tersweet berries. 

It is easy to confuse the Poison 
Ivy with the innocent Tick Trefoil, but 
the three leaflets of the latter are al- 
ways entire and of a thin, papery tex- 
ture and the dainty pink-purple blos- 
soms are borne in tall, loose racemes. 

The vine variety may be confused 
with the Hog Peanut or with the 
Virgin’s Bower; but both these climb 
by twining, which the Poison Ivy 
never does. - 

The perfectly harmless and beauti- 
ful Woodbine or Virginia Creeper can 
always be recognized by its five leaf- 
lets. This vine is certainly a gorgeous 
decoration to any fence in early Fall 
when its leaves turn the most won- 
derful red. The Hermit Thrush is 
very fond of its purple berries. 

If it is feared that there has been 
contact with Poison Ivy, it is wise to 
wash the hands and arms with strong, 
laundry soap. This simple precaution 
practically elimina‘ts. all danger. 





Roadside Tree Planting 


Two interesting bulletins are to 
hand from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. These 
are Farmers’ Bulletins, No. 1481 and 
1482. 

These bulletins are priced at 10c per 
copy and can be had on remitting that 
amount to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. One contains 35 
pages, the other 50 pages. One is 
really a complement of the other, the 
smaller of the two being entitled 
“Planting the Roadside,” ‘and the 
other “Trees for Roadside Planting.” 
As they are both well illustrated and 
as the subject matter is of unques- 
tioned value, they should be added to 
the reference library of anyone inter- 
ested in this subject. 





Readers should not overlook the ad- 
vertising columns. This issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, in fact every issue, 
is a real “buyer’s directory” of good 
things in horticulture. Be wise, con- 
sult the advertising pages, and save 
money. 























Planting an Iris Garden* 
BY GEO. DILLISTONE, Editor of The Iris Society’s Journal 


HERE are so many places in the 
"T garden where Irises can be success- 

fully cultivated that the devotion of 
some portion of the ground entirely to 
this purpose is not of frequent occur- 
rence. Such a course has, however, many 
advantages. Irises belong to that class 
of flowers which is more effectively en- 
joyed in the mass, a characteristic they 
share with Roses and Peonies. To the 
specialist, who looks upon the Iris as the 
flower of the garden and who makes the 
genus the centre round which his gar- 
den system revolves, this localism has 
many attractions. For the purpose of 
comparison of species and varieties it 
offers special opportunities. By culti- 
vation under the same conditions the 
merits and demerits of each and all can 
be ascertained with greater facility than 
when they are scattered at random in 
all sorts of odd corners up and down 
the garden. Certainly from the point 
of view of interest, a collection is more 
fully appreciated when grown as a col- 
lection than as a number of interesting 
items. 

It is, however, not imperative that 
because they are grown as a concen- 
trated collection, of which each individ- 
ual member possesses some special inter- 
est, the Iris garden need be just formal 
beds that, for a considerable portion of 
the year, will appear to be merely an 
orderly array of labels. Such arrange- 
ments are necessary in a nursery, but in 
the garden designed for pleasure they 
are exceedingly unpleasant; nor need an 
Iris garden be so arranged that it is 
without interest and beauty at any time 
of the year. There are many plants and 
shrubs that associate well with Irises, 
and this in such a way that both the 
Irises and they gain by that association. 
It is the judicious mingling of one with 
the other, whilst keeping the Iris as the 
main motif in the scheme, that will 
make the successful arrangement when 
looked at from the aesthetic point of 
view. 

The real triumph in gardening is to 
make the best of the conditions we have, 
but the realization of this fact has never 
prevented any of us from imagining the 
conditions we would like. In fact, I have 
never met an Iris grower who was quite 
content with his garden conditions for 
the purpose. 

Let me describe the sort of Iris gar- 
den that I have dreamt of making some- 
where some day. The site is a broad 
open space with a very emphatic slope 
to the south. At its base flows a stream, 
or better still, some greater breadth of 
water, as pond or lake. East, west, and 
north it is sheltered with shrub and 
woodland. It-is so spacious that I can 
interpose between the Irises and this 
effective background and shelter, flower- 
ing and foliage trees and shrubs in bold 
groupings, that will not only provide 
attractions to the garden when the 
Irises are out of flower, but will become 
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corporate points in my planting scheme. 
There is no use in overlooking the 
fact that to many real garden lovers 
with a highly-developed sense of what 
is beautiful the Iris is not a pretty plant 
when its flowering season is over. Hence 
my desire to provide other attractions 


that will redeem the scene from any’ 


sense of desolation, a sense that the 
Iris fancier never feels, but the artist— 
with some reason—damns. My back- 
ground would have to be chosen accord- 
ing to the space available, but assuming 
the area to be sufficient, it would con- 
sist of definite and bold groups of such 
shrubs as Prunus Pissardi, the dark- 
leaved Japanese Maples, two or three 
drifts of golden Elder, and as many 
of the flowering shrubs, such as Cherries, 
Pyrus, Prunus, as I could find room for, 
that would light up the scene before the 
Irises had attained their mass beauty, 
and provide color notes at a ‘later period 
of the year in the way of flower and 
autumn foliage. In this scheme every 
group would be carefully disposed with 
a view to its material assistance in the 
development of my Iris effects. 

Nor would the bolder-growing her- 
baceous plants be omitted entirely; in- 
deed, there are some that provide the 
natural color foil or complement to the 
Iris. This is particularly so in the case 
of the modern Lupinus polyphyllus hy- 
brids, and broad, frequently-occurring 
masses of that gardeners’ friend, Nepeta 
Mussini (a rampant beast withal that 
must be kept under control), assist ma- 
terially in giving a sense of cohesion to 
the color picture. 

It will be necessary to create a system 
of paths throughout the garden, and in 
the arrangement of these several definite 
objects can be attained. In the first place, 
if they are sunk somewhere below the 
planting levels, and always with a tend- 
ency to fall towards the water below, 
drainage can be successfully achieved. 
Thus a series of shallow valleys will be 
formed and will in large measure ef- 
fect the necessary drainage which can be 
added to by underground work where the 
soil demands it. The main paths should 
be broad, 10 feet to 12 feet, if possible, 
and although the trouble of maintenance 
may be a little greater, nothing is so 
effective as grass. 

The subsidiary paths can be narrower, 
say, 5 feet, and can, if desired, be of any 
material available, such as stone, gravel, 
or ashes. 

The second use of such paths is, of 
course, to provide facile approach to all 
parts of the garden so that any of the 
subjects can be enjoyed at close hand. 

The third, and by no means least im- 
portant, use of them is the fact that by 
skillful arrangements such valley paths 
can be made to provide a number of 
pleasing pictures. 

Imagine one such valley in June, with 
‘tan outline not rigidly straight, but 
broadening out to cool green expanses of 
turf at points; throughout its length rise 
bold masses of the best of the more 
plentiful varieties of Irises, divided by 
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sheets of Catmint or Lupins. hough 
these are to separate the varieties 
are chosen to harmonize or contrast wi 
the Irises, and so all unite in formins 
rich effect of harmony, contrast 
soft subtle blendings of color for w i 
the Bearded Irises are so admj 
adapted. Be, 


Here and. there throughout ¢ 
appears some special modern 
ment of the genus, its superior 
dered the more pronounced by 
ciation with its predecessors of 
stature, color, or habit. ou cann 
plant such an Iris garden as I am in 
scribing with all the latest Productions 
but you can choose the place to give them 
the prominence they deserve, and loeaia 
them accordingly. 


If space permitted I would like to 
dwell upon the many exquisite combina 
tions for which Irises afford an 9p. 
portunity offered by no other flowe. 
but must content myself with just in. 
dicating the broad distribution of the 
genus in such a garden. 


Of course, the higher and drier Posi- 
tions, and such as could be most effec. 
tively drained, would be reserved for 
those species and varieties that desire 
such conditions. As far as practicable | 
would concentrate these in collections of 
kindred species. Below these would come 
all bearded sections, well distributed for 
general effect during their respective 
flowering seasons, but sufficiently cop. 
centrated in their sections to be able to 
appreciate the value of each. 


In the low-lying land and by the water. 
side would be planted most of the Apogon 
section, such as the Sibiricas, Spuria, 
and, indeed, all those of the beardless 
section that prefer such cool, moist, root- 
ing conditions as such a position would 
afford. 

The whole genus would be thus effec. 
tually represented in their proper places, 
and in practice it would be found that 
certain species of varieties of each sec- 
tion would creep into that above it. As 
an instance, the Californian Irises would 
not find a home by the waterside, but 
would succeed higher up my sunny slope, 
Wherever practicable the original species 
should be represented in each section 
where hybrids abound, and I should like 
to plant these first parents closely in 
association with their immediate prog- 
eny. This might not add to the beauty 
of the garden; that it would infinitely 
increase its interest is indisputable. 

Then I would choose the position for 
the garden Bearded Irises in particular, 
according to the time and conditions in 
which they look best. Some are best 
seen against a dark background, such 
as Prunus Pissardi, or some rich green; 
others are more attractive when seen 
against the light, and these I would plant 
where the valleyed paths were lowest 
and slopes highest; yet others are best 
seen from above when one looks down 
into the heart of the flower. A depres 
sion makes the best location for such. 


And so, in the ideal Iris garden, it 
would not matter whether one looked 
down the slope, across the shimmering 
masses of color to the fringed water be 
low, walked studiously along the paths 
to enjoy at closer quarters the individual 
attractions of each species or variety, 
or standing by the water’s edge looked 
back up the slope to the cool purple 
depths of the enclosing woodland, each 
would, in its own way, provide that thrill 
of sensuous delight that only the Iris 
lover knows. 
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An Apprentice’s Experience 


in Gladiolus Growing 
BY I. J. GODSHALK, (Penn.) 


of Gladiolus bulbs, all cleaned, 

labeled, and stored for the Win- 
ter, my mind went back over the past 
three years and lingered on some of 
the experiences I have had. Some of 
my hard-won knowledge is so old and 
stale to some of you, that you have 
forgotten it, but I believe that a few 
of the things I have learned are 
unique, and they may interest some 
readers. 


When I gave up a good position and 
an assured income in professional. life 
to grow out-of-door flowers for a liv- 
ing, my stock in trade consisted mainly 
in a firm determination to somehow 
earn my living by digging in the dirt; 
a heterogeneous mass of theoretical 
knowledge gleaned from all sorts of 
floral magazines and gardening books; 
an entire willingness to try almost any 
scheme once; but best of all, the 
friendship of a woman versed not only 
in the theoretical but the practical side 
of out-door flower growing. 

My friends all agreed that I was 
taking a big chance, my relatives 
thought it queer and very foolish for 
a woman with a college and profes- 
sional background, to turn her back 
on it all and “work with her hands,” 
like any other untrained woman. Why 
waste all that preparation, step def- 
initely down and out of a world in 
which I was at home and had made a 
small mark, to earn my bread, literally, 
by the sweat of my brow, the ache of 
my back and the callous spots on my 
hands? Why indeed? 

In that private, honest spot in my 
mind, where I live at least a part of 
the time, I have, often, in the past 
three years, echoed that question. At 
the end of a fifteen hour day, when I 
had hand cultivated fifteen 500-ft. 
rows of Glads, cut and packed a thou- 
sand of their blooms with neither 
hope nor expectation of receiving 
more than a cent and a half per bloom 
for them; at times like these, I would 
have been willing to exchange places 
with any little clerk, anywhere. 

_But so far, there have been more 
times that I wouldn’t. At five o’clock 
in the morning, standing at the end 
of these selfsame rows of Glads just 
breaking through the ground, hearing 
the Meadow Lark, in the field adjoin- 
ing my posy patch, singing his liquid 
thanksgiving for June and daylight 
and his mate; feeling the warm caress 
of the southern wind telling me to put 
in my seedlings today if I want them 


N I STOOD looking over my trays 


watered tomorrow;—at times like 
these, I can think of no one on earth 
with whom I would willingly change 
places. Then I gladly acknowledge my 
kinship with the earth under my feet, 
and pity all the poor miserable sin- 
ners stuck away between walls. 

There is nothing unique in all this. 
Everyone who changes from an in- 
door to an out-of-door life has dupli- 
cated these experiences. 


ONE of my unique experiences dur- 

ing the first year, was the prep- 
aration of a Gladiolus bulblet bed. I 
could not, of course, begin to get all 
the varieties I wanted in blooming- 
size bulbs, so I bought many varieties 
in bulblets. Tobacco is raised quite 
extensively in this section of Penn- 
sylvania, and the farmers, in order to 
get the plants started early plant their 
seed under cover in long beds of a 
hundred feet in length. These beds 
have always been heavily manured, 
and prepared the Fall preceding, so in 
order to keep weeds from killing or at 
least crowding out the tiny seedlings, 
they have these beds steamed. A 
heavy tin pan, 10’ x 6’ x 6” is fitted 
down tightly over the earth, live steam 
turned in for twenty minutes, and at 
the end of that time, the only living 
thing you can find on or near that 
spot, is a small boy burying an egg in 
the steaming earth, and getting it 
hard “boiled” in about ten minutes. 
Needless to say, no weeds nor insects 
are left alive within five inches of the 
surface. 

It was my idea to have a steamed 
bulblet bed, and so eliminate all weed- 
ing, and perhaps a large part of the 
cultivating, all Summer. All I’d need 
to do would be to watch ’em grow with 
an occasional scratching after heavy 
rains. Well, I didn’t see a dozen 
weeds in my 300’ x 6’ bed all Summer 
long, but my Pennsylvania Dutch 
thoroughness wouldn’t let me sit down 
in peace unless I cultivated not only 
on but between the rows, all Summer 
long, after every rain, and at least 
once a week if it didn’t rain. The 
soil was a heavy clay, and the poor 
little spears looked so beaten and thin, 
I simply couldn’t resist loosening the 
earth around them. The fifty-one 
dollars I spent getting the bed steamed 
would have bought a nice lot of bulb- 
lets of varieties I wanted but didn’t 
have. So much for that. Now I 
know better. I have been sinfully 
proud of my ability to give pointers 
to a local Glad grower, who raises 
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them by the acre, on how to succeed 
with bulblets. He complained bitterly 
of his inability to get more than a 
thirty per cent germination from his 
bulblets, and he wanted to know how 
I got my full stands. First of all I 
soak them at least a week, sometimes 
ten days, in barely lukewarm weter, 
adding water to them, but never 
changing it, though it gets slimy and 
ill-smelling. I prepare a trench six 
inches wide and two deep, and sow my 
bulblets so thickly the ground can 
scarcely be seen between them, cover 
them not more than two inches, often 
not more than one inch. Then cover 
the row with bran bags, which are 
left on for about five weeks, or until 
the green spears are pushing through 
the meshes of the bag. Immediately 
upon removing, the row is heavily 
mulched with grass clippings, prefer- 
ably fresh or dried; and lacking this, 
then leaf mold, or peat moss. As a 
result my bulblets flourish as the pro- 
verbial green Bay tree. On a three- 
hundred-foot row this past Summer, 
I think I may have spent five hours 
hand weeding, but not more. 


‘THIS year, I tried a new suggestion 
for growing the expensive bulblets. 
I had boxes made of Cypress wood, 
24” x 15” x 4”, with a wire bottom of 
4” mesh. I sank these boxes level 
with the ground, filled them within 
two inches of the top with dirt. 
sprinkled my bulblets on them, and 
treated them as the other kind. If I 
didn’t have enough of one variety to 
fill a box, I used a piece of wire, of 
very fine mesh, like window screening, 
as a division. The advantage in these 
is that in the Fall, when the weather 
is uncertain and you are busy, you re- 
move box and all, store anywhere out 
of the weather, until such time as you 
are ready to clean, turn upside down, 
and pick out your bulbs at your 
leisure. : You don’t lose a single bulb- 
let, because they don’t go through the 
wire bottom; the ground is thoroughly 
dry and easily handled, and I believe, 
though I may be mistaken, that in 
general the stock is larger for the long 
storing in dry ground. This may be 
imagination, but they are certainly 
well-cured, easily-handled, and every 
bulblet is saved; three good points in 
favor of using these boxes. I do not 
claim this idea as my own. I saw it 
advised, and as usual, I tried it out. 
It appeals to me. 

My regular drying and _ storing 
trays, I have never seen used nor de- 
scribed. I have some trays 40” x 15” 
x 3”, with wire bottoms, of 4,” mesh. 
These trays are easy for a woman to 
handle, give an abundance of circula- 
tion for drying, and if properly made, 
that is with a few cross pieces under 
the wire for reinforcement, will last 
quite a number of years. Some of 
my trays, in addition to the 44” mesh 
bottom, have some fine wire, like win- 
dow screening on top of the other, to 
prevent loss of bulblets. When the 
bulbs are cleaned, they are stored in 
these trays, and simply pushed on 
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racks made for that purpose. Sweat- 
ing is impossible, and the bulbs are 
ready to be taken out into the field 
in the Spring. I do not believe it im- 
proves a bulb to be poured around 
from basket to storage bin, and from 
bin to basket. With these containers, 
only one change is made, and that is 
they are cleaned from one container 
into another like it; no further change. 
These trays hold at least 500, No. 1 
bulbs each. 

The Spring following my first year’s 
planting of bulblets, I had about 20,000 
exceptionally nice No. 6 bulbs of Wil- 
brinck. This was more than I could 
plant, so I offered them for sale. I 
received an order and check for the 
entire amount. Very complacently I 
went into the store room to pack them, 
when to my dismay I found the bulbs 
had apparently turned into marble. 
When dropped on the floor, they ac- 
tually sounded like marble or earthen- 
ware. Regretfully I returned the 
check, and turned my back on the 
bulbs, leaving them there until some 
later day to throw out. About a month 
afterwards, I had a space of about 
twenty feet left, at the end of my 
bulblet row, too short to use for larger 
bulbs, and yet too long to waste. I 
decided there might be a few of these 
No. 6 bulbs which might show life, so 
I sowed them as thickly as bulblets, 
thinking, of course, that not a tenth 
of them would even germinate. Three 
weeks afterwards, I give you my word, 
at least 95% of them were up and 
growing furiously. I harvested about 
the nicest bulbs, No. 3’s and 4’s, from 
this planting I have ever grown. I 
can only explain it on the basis that 
too early cleaning of the previous Fall, 
handling them too roughly before they 
were thoroughly cured, bruised them, 
and that the hardness was a scar 
which completely covered them. Since 
then I never discard a bulb, ng matter 
how hopeless looking it appears to be. 


My prize experience with Glad bulbs 
happened the past year. In the Fall 
of 1925, expecting to:locate in Texas, 
I had my stock of bulbs all shipped 
down there. When they arrived, the 
roads over which they were to be 
.taken to the field, were impassable, 
necessitating leaving them in boxes 
for about a week. The thermometer 
there of course was about 70 degrees 
in the daytime, and consequently, 
when I at last unpacked my bulbs, 
some of them were moulded, and 
mostly all of them were sweating. For 
various reasons, I decided to return 
to Pennsylvania. The same bulbs 
were accordingly repacked, after hav- 
ing been dried for about a week, and 
reshipped. When unpacked they were 
slightly damp, but not damaged in any 
way. They were replaced on their 
racks, some left in paper bags, and 
not looked after for several weeks. 
When I went to look at them two or 
three weeks before planting time, I 
found that some of my choicest bulbs, 
for instance Golden Measure, of which 
I had a nice lot of young husky high- 
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crowned bulbs, had had ALL their 
eyes eaten off by rats! The moisture 
of the packing to go their six-thou- 
sand-mile journey, had, of course, 
forced them into premature growth, 
and these Golden Measure, in partic- 
ular, had had three well developed 
shoots, not more than a quarter of an 
inch long, but all ready to go. I was so 
disgusted, I was ready to throw them 
out. 


About that time I read a long dis- 
cussion on the pros and cons of cutting 
bulbs to increase bulblet growth. I 
decided that since the majority of my 
bulbs were practically dead anyway, 
I couldn’t make them any worse by 
cutting them. Accordingly, I peeled 
them, and cutting them so as to have 
an eye “dent,” (forthe tiny eye down 
near the bottom can scarcely be called 
an eye,) and a small piece of the root 
surface on each piece, I cut at least 
nine-tenths of the bulbs I was grow- 
ing for bulb increase. Naturally those 
which I grew for cut flowers I left as 
they were, for the rat hadn’t paid any 
attention to them, and I thought they 
would come through. I carefully 
counted the pieces I planted of the 
Golden Measure, expecting to have a 
blank row where they were planted, 
and LO! all except five of them grew 
and BLOSSOMED! Can you beat it? 
My Los Angeles, of which I had only 
thirteen large bulbs, I cut into 56 
pieces, and some of those pieces de- 
veloped TWO bulbs! No sir! It isn’t 
a fairy story! However, I think I 


had more good luck than good sense, 


as I planted them at a time when the 
weather was, I believe, ideal for it. 
We had no rain for two weeks follow- 
ing their planting, so that they had a 
chance to get rooted, or at least started 
before they got thoroughly soaked 
which might, undoubtedly would, have 
caused them to rot. Only one variety 
did I lose, and that completely. My 
Marie Kunderd disappeared from the 
face of the earth. As to the bulblet in- 
crease, that was decidedly poorer than 
usual, whether due to the cutting or 
the weather, as I have heard of many 
complaints this year, I cannot, of 
course tell. 


In 1925, before leaving for Texas, 
I thought I’d try the experiment of 
growing Glads from fall-planted bulbs. 
I had about five thousand mixed, which 
I was willing to risk, and to these I 
added about 2500 Wilbrincks and 2500 
Roanokes. After the ground was 
frozen hard, the rows were covered 
about six inches deep; one row with 
strawy manure, one with corn fodder, 
and one hilled up with earth. In the 
Spring they were gradually uncovered. 
As they were frozen, the coverings, I 
mean, this uncovering had to be done 
very gradually. The 2500 Wilbrinck 
came up about two weeks after those 
first planted in the Spring, but started 
to bloom about three days after the 
spring-planted ones. The unusual part 
about these fall-planted bulbs was that 
they continued to bloom long, long 
after the same variety, spring-planted, 





February, 
had gone by. We were cutti Bs.) 
Wilbrincks in August and one, tha 
tember. The Roanokcs dig 
poorly. I should say only about 10% 
of them came up and bloomed, 
half-heartedly. The mixed row 
fairly well, perhaps 85% bloomj 
We could see no difference in the egy. 
ering. That is, all varieties wy 
tried with varying covering, byt it 
apparently made no difference jp the 
results. When these 10,000 bulbs Were 
harvested, the Wilbrincks were foung 
to be poor quality, that is flat and 
small, with poor increase; the Roan. 





a 









‘okes were all right, what there wer 


of them, and the mixed did the best 
of all. On the whole, I think I am 
satisfied to plant Glads in the Spring: 
though I am convinced that if there 
were any good reason for fall-plant. 
ing, say for instance, being away from 
home over the Winter and not returp. 
ing until late in the Spring, it woul 
be worth trying again: You under. 
stand of course, that I do not pretend 
to have come to any definite conclusion 
that the bulbs are or are not hariy, 
Undoubtedly they do stand freezing 
because I had dug down to them and 
below them in the trench, after the 
ground was frozen, and found the 
ground above and below solid with 
frost. But they were planted pri- 
marily for early bloom, and they did 
not do that. Perhaps a better cover 
or mulch might have accomplished 
that, I do not know. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


Miss Godshalk tells some interest. 
ing things of her three years’ experi- 
ence with Gladioli. Naturally she has 
made some mistakes, and also natur- 
ally some of her conclusions are not 
based on well-approved practice. 

It is not quite understandable how 
she found bulbs like marbles and un- 
salable and that they germinated % 
per cent. It is more than probable 
that the bulbs were not seriously dam- 
aged, otherwise they could not have 
possibly produced such a high pro- 
portion of growth. 

The question of steaming soil for 
the growing of bulbs is not a new one 
and is practiced by some growers o 
a comparatively large scale; a traction 
engine being used for this purpose. 
Personally, I am inclined to believe 
that this is altogether unnecessary 
and indeed it may be detrimental in 
some ways. Anyway, the expense is. 
hardly warranted. 

Bulblets are best planted in a com § 
paratively narrow trench, three inches 
is better than seven inches, as prat- 
ticed by Miss Godshalk. 

I wish I had a record of all the dif- 
ferent designs of trays for storing 
bulbs. It would make an interesting 
collection. It is the strangest thing 
to me how people will follow theit 
own ideas on a subject of this kind 
rather than the ideas of people with 
years of experience. I, myself, will 
plead guilty in this connection, but, 
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e time, I have never seen a 
at that came anywhere near the one 
that I use for cheapness in first cost 
and practicability. This | tray is 36 
long by 18” wide and 4 deep. The 
ends, however, are 6 wide, which 
gives a two inch space for circulating 
of air between the trays when they 
are piled one on top of the other. 
Trays built in this way can be piled 
up six feet or even more, no rack being 
necessary, assuming, of course, that 
one variety only is put ina pile. The 
bottom of these trays consists of one- 
eighth inch mesh, galvanized cloth. 
This is held in place by a piece of lath 
made by sawing the common lath 
lengthwise. There is a partition in 
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the center of the tray, but the lower 
corners are cut off diagonally on both 
sides so that the bulblets will run 
from one end of the tray to the other. 
All the parts of these trays were 
gotten out by a box factory and 
shipped in knock-down condition, as 
the nailing up is a simple matter. The 
wire cloth can be had through any 
wholesale hardware house, in rolls 36 
inches wide. 

Altogether Miss Godshalk’s article 
is a most interesting and helpful one 
to those who may think of going into 
business commercially, and some of 
her experiences will enable others to 
avoid the same mistakes. 

MADISON COOPER 





Some Useful Facts from 


Personal Experience 
BY S. T. COLLINS, JR., (IIl.) 


periodically feel the overwhelm- 

ing desire to burst into print 
and tell my experiences with our fa- 
vorite flower. This is one of the 
times! 

This past season I grew about ten 
thousand blooming-size bulbs of sev- 
enty varieties. I planted them much 
shallower than usual, none of them 
deeper than three inches, and many 
only two inches deep. 
satisfied that shallow planting is much 
to be preferred over deep. I never 
had such bulblet production before! 
The older bulbs that made few bulb- 
lets also did themselves proud in the 
way of division. No. 2 Jewells divided 
invariably into four husky No. 1s and 
often into five. Each clump I found 
upon digging as large as my two fists. 
I did not find that the shallow planting 
failed to support the flower spikes, 
and it did prove a great advantage by 
making digging easier. 

I tried the stunt of sprouting some 
of my bulblets indoors and then plant- 
ing them as usual in the trench in the 
garden. The results were very satis- 
factory and the sprouted bulblets got 
off to a flying start. Out of 108 
Captain Boynton bulblets sprouted in- 
doors, over 80 bloomed with five blos- 
soms on the spikes and the blossoms in 
many cases four inches across. Mrs. 
Leon Douglas bulblets treated in the 
same way also bloomed. Marietta and 
Opalescent did not bloom but sent up 
foliage as tall and sturdy as No. 3 
bulbs, and when dug were fine plump 
bulbs, quite a few No. 2 and No. 3 in 
size. The Primunella bulblets acted 
in a queer way. They were planted 
about an inch deep and many of them 
were pushed right out of the ground 
by the thick fleshy roots they made. 
This root was 44” thick and often an 
inch or more long and then tapered off 
into a string. I covered up the bulblets 
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I am now well . 


and their big roots and when the bulbs 
were dug their roots were just like 
any other bulb’s. Many of these 
Primunella bulblets bloomed but I do 
not think that unusual as most of the 
primulinus-blooded varieties are very 
early bloomers. 


I want to speak a good word for a 
variety that has been overlooked, 
Orange Brilliant. It makes a small 
flower with only nine or ten florets 
on the spike but the color is glorious! 
A bunch of two dozen of these little 
spikes is a sight long remembered. 

Orange Glory bloomed fairly well 
for me this season after two years of 
failing to bloom. The bulbs grow as 
fat and solid as doorknobs: but the 
flowers are certainly shy. I should 
never sell any Orange Glory bulbs but 
keep on planting them year after year 
myself, as the blooms when they do 
come are well worth the effort. A year 
ago I discarded Blue Jay because it 
was a shy bloomer. It also changed 
color and when it did bloom finally 
came out rose, much the shade of E. J. 
Shaylor! 


In the December FLOWER GROWER, 
Mr. Beard lists Niagara, Le Marechal 
Foch, Louise and Alice Tiplady as 
weak growers, becoming smaller each 
year: My experience with these vari- 
eties has been quite different and I 
should list them among the strong 
growers. In the “strong-grower” list 
I would ‘add Jewell, Pink Wonder, 
Gold Drop, Scarlet Princeps, and Eve- 
lyn Kirtland. 


Among varieties that do not open 
well after cutting unless the first floret 
is full blown, I should list Louise and 
the Editor’s namesake, Madison 
Cooper. On the other hand, Dr. Van 
Fleet and Crimson Glow open beauti- 
fully from tight buds. 


When I dug my bulbs this Fall I told 
my wife that they were “the finest 
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I had ever grown.” Since then I have 
been busy cleaning them and am 
forced to qualify that opinion in a 
number of cases. Many of the vari- 
eties are as fine as I have ever grown 
or seen, others are just fair and a few 
are decidedly disappointing. I am led 
to believe, with the Editor, that Gladi- 
olus growers are often too optimistic! 
However, it’s almost impossible to be 
a Gladiolus fan and not have an over- 
supply of optimism! 


In 1925 and again this past Sum- 
mer my garden was visited by a real 
pest in the form of a long, grayish- 
black, hard-shelled beetle that feasted 
on my choicest Gladiolus blooms. It 
was a sluggish, slow-moving insect 
and similar to the beetle that attacks 
Asters. The only way to cope with it 
was to shake it off the spike and step 
on it, but where one was killed a dozen 
more were on the job next day. I 
wonder if other growers have had the 
same pest. It came about the last 
week in August and stayed about 
three weeks and played havoc with 
the flowers during its stay. My 1925 
and 1926 garden were about half a 
mile apart so that the 1926 crop could 
not have come from the 1925. The 
buds were seldom eaten but the full- 
blown flowers, especially the more 
vivid colors, were eaten to shreds. 


I find the FLOWER GROWER of tre- 
mendous help and interest, and would 
not be without it 





A Discussion of White Glads 


HE PARADE of Glads in white 

is getting to be rather an elaborate 
affair, but the ideal white is yet to 
be. The originators put forth their 
creations as pure white, snow white, 
milk white, etc., but if there is an 
absolutely pure white Gladiolus in ex- 
istence I would like to know the name 
of the thing. Then, too, it should be 
remembered that they will vary as to 
their purity of coloring in different 
seasons, mainly due, I suppose, to 
weather or soil conditions. At times 
the best of the whites will be quite 
badly streaked with foreign color and 
this off color is usually of a dirty 
purplish-red. 

Marie Kunderd is quite likely still 
queen of the earlies. But the color is 
never a pure white. Those two new 
ones with trying names, Mrs. F. C. 
Hornberger and Mrs. Kr. Prestgard 
are of the best. Considering the en- 
tire plant, I personally prefer Mrs. 
F. C. Hornberger. Vaughn’s White 
is very fine; a large flower with a 
greenish tinge, strong grower and will 
be a florist’s favorite. Ruth Taylor 
is a very large flower and with me this 


‘white has a very attractive sheen of 


pink; a poor propagator. Fern Kyle 
in bud is exquisite, with beautifully 
shaped buds of cream-canary. The 
creamy-white blooms with red throat 
lines are attractive. It has been re- 
ported as having poor keeping qualities 
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as a cut flower, but I don’t find it so. 
For the first this year I grew Imper- 
ator and it was nearly ideal, a large 
massive flower of pure cream-white. 
Joerg’s White I have not. The old 
Europa, when it does well, compares 
quite favorably with the best of the 
newest. And Carmen Sylva is usually 
admired. 


This is not in answer to O. E. 
Steiman who queries for the “Best 
White.” No one grower could hardly 
dispose of that question, and Mr. 
Cooper makes it still more impossible 
by limiting the discussion to old vari- 
eties. 

H. D. SuTTLE, (N.Y.) 





Suggestions for Gladiolus 
Catalogue-builders 


One of my Canadian subscribers in 
the province of Saskatchewan sug- 
gests that commercial growers of 
Gladioli who issue catalogues ought 
to designate Gladiolus varieties as 
early, early-midseason, midseason, and 
late. He suggests further that the 
Primulinus type should be designated 
with the word “Prim.” 


Many growers already designate 
Prims as such, but few enter closely 
into the matter of earliness. Up in 
Saskatchewan the season is so short 
that early and early-midseason vari- 
eties should be largely planted as the 
main crop; and it is, of course, of 
distinct advantage to growers in that 
section to know whether they are buy- 
ing varieties which will produce bloom. 

This same grower asks me to make 
for him a list of early varieties of all 
colors, costing not more than 50 cents 
each, but I have declined under the 
pretext that I am not as well posted 
in the Glad game as I was at one time. 
Therefore, I want to call on my friends 
to prepare this list of early varieties 
of all colors and color shades. The 
list need not be a long one. If it con- 
sists of half a dozen to a dozen of each 
of the .colors or shades, it will do 
nicely. 

MADISON COOPER 





Do Glads Change Color? 
Sporting of Glads 


The Summer of 1925 our blocks of 
Kirtland afforded a little more light 
on the “hardy perennial” question, 
“Do Glads change color?” Quite a 
number of them, perhaps two per 
cent, came out lilac wherever red or 
pink showed in the normal flowers. I 
rogued out these lilac Kirtlands, sav- 
ing the bulbs. About half of these 
immature bulbs that bloomed reverted 
to the normal color, the others re- 
taining the lilac tinting, this season. 

About ten per cent of the bulblet 
progeny of a plant of Kirtland having 
very double flowers and twin spikes, 
came partly double, the others revert- 
ing to the normal six petals; a some- 
what larger proportion than came out 
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in the field from commercial stock. 
The tip flowers were more often 
double than the lower ones. 


A lavender sport of Pendleton, an 
America pink sport of Wales, and a 
white sport of Le Marechal Foch have 
showed no reversion to type, but as 
only one plant of each of these was 
found they seem more in the nature of 
variations or true mutations. 


F. L. A., (N.Y.) 





Baron Joseph Hulot 
and Heliotrope 


I note your reply to B. C. Auten, 
(Mo.,) on Hulot and Heliotrope in the 
October FLOWER GROWER, page 460. 
I have just dug my Heliotrope today 
and found the yield of bulblets to be 
tremendous. Have only been growing 
them for a couple of years and now 
have about ten ft. in the row, start- 
ing with two or three bulbs. 

There were so many bulblets that I 
only saved the largest and best. I 
wonder why our results are so dif- 
ferent? , 

Louts F. DRAKE, (N.Y.) 
Editor’s Note :— 

Heliotrope is a very beautiful vari- 
ety and if it can be grown strongly 
and propagated rapidly it ought to 
become very popular, as, in my opin- 
ion, it is superior to Baron Joseph 
Hulot, which has been in demand of 
late years and on which the price 
seems to hold up well. 

Any further experiences with Helio- 
trope on the part of readers might 
prove interesting. 





Preparing Gladiolus Bulblets 
for Planting 


I would like to know whether read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER have tried 
breaking the hard covering on bulb- 
lets by means of a rolling pin, or 
similar tool, to facilitate germination. 
This method was suggested to me and 
I tried it last Spring with good suc- 
cess. Care must be taken not to crush 
the tiny corms. They should be spread 
on a smooth surface and pressed upon 
gently with the round rod. The larg- 
est crack first and can easily be identi- 
fied and picked out. Repeating this 
a few times puts every bulblet in con- 
dition to take in water and grow. It 
is not a slow process. They had better 
be sowed at once. My success seemed 
much greater than that obtained by 
soaking in water. 

Wm. F. LANGWORTHY 





Glads in Oklahoma 


One of your readers advises that 
Glads will live through the Winter, if 
mulched. That is true, in this climate, 
to a certain extent. I have several 
times had bulbs that had been over- 
looked in digging; they came up the 


Febraame 


following Spring, but did not bloom e 
early or do as well as spring-pl : 
bulbs. . 
This year I have had exceptionayy 
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fine bulbs, even from No. 6 g 
From bulbs planted March 8 of Eli 
abeth Tabor I had blooms on Decal 
tion day. I gathered my last some 
primulinus, on Nov. 8. Most of the 
standard varieties, with exception of 
Schwaben, do well here; many of the 
fancy, high-priced ones, do not. Jack 
London, Rose Ash, Anna Eberiug 
Golden Measure, Orange Glory, Seqy. 
let Princeps, Joe Coleman and Others 
do fine and stand the droughts of Sum- 
mer. 

I am planting only varieties that 
stand the hot Southern climate, ang 
have convinced myself, by experience, 
that bulbs grown in the South, afte 
a few years, become acclimated. Those 
that do not, I am gradually discarding, 


JIM BIGGERSTAFF, (Okla) 





The Gladiolus in Georgia 


Perhaps readers of THE FLowgr 
GROWER would like to hear from 
Georgia on the subject of Gladiolus 
growing. 

I like to leave my bulbs in the ground 
about three or four years before trans- 
planting, although it is advisable to 
take up some every year and plant at 
intervals of about two weeks, which 
makes the season last longer. As we 
can plant bulbs of any kind all Winter 


I commence with Glads in February. } 


November and December planting is 
the rule with most bulbs and no mulch 
of any kind is needed. 

This is an ideal climate for most 
flowers; our only trouble being the 
heat and dryness of Summer. 

Although just an amateur at flower 
growing I find much pleasure in it, 
as I have blooms almost the year 
around. 

Mrs. H. POLLARD, (Ga.) 





Formation of Gladiolus 
Bulb Above Ground 


Early in November two different 
correspondents reported the observa- 
tion of the formation of Gladiolus 
bulbs on a Gladiolus stalk or stem 
above ground or in the open air. This 
freak growth is not unknown, al 
though rare, and might be caused by 
an injury, the breaking of the stem, 
or, as in one of the cases above mel- 
tioned, growth where a flower spike 
had been cut. 

So far as I can see, these freak 
growths are of little value as informa- 
tion, although possibly a knowledge of 
the habits of the plant gained in this 
way might be put to some useful pur- 
pose in developing new strains Oo 
cross-bred plants. 

If any reader has suggestions along 
this line will be glad to hear from 


them. 
— (EDITOR) 
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Editorial Notes 
N THE October 1926 issue, we men- 


tioned the advisability of using . 


quicklime on the compost heap to ex- 
terminate worms and insects and pos- 
sibly weed seeds. Its value had been 
tried out in the vegetable garden by a 
local seedsman with wonderful success. 
The quicklime was dug into the 
ground after harvest time or early in 
the Spring while pests were hibernat- 
ing. 

A letter has been received asking 
that the matter be gone into in greater 
detail, especially in regard to quan- 
tities. 

A Utica scientist who is also an en- 
thusiastic gardener and a member of 
the Garden Club was asked to give 
advice for answering the queries. 

The size of the compost heap is not 
of special moment as the quicklime 
should be applied to each layer of com- 
post in sufficient quantity to cover the 
heap, making it white. It will slacken 
very rapidly producing great heat 
which will kill all insect life. In two 
or three days the quicklime will have 
lost all power to burn and will be the 
same as any lime used in the garden. 

A question was also asked in regard 
to the use of formaldehyde for de- 
stroying disease germs and how to ap- 
ply it to compost. A 40% solution 
which is the commercial formaldehyde 
for disinfecting should be used. It 
can be applied to the compost heap by 
driving pipes down into the heap and 
pouring a small quantity into each 
pipe. This method will allow the 
fumes to thoroughly permeate the 
heap. After applying, cover quickly 
with carpet or other material that will 
prevent the escape of the formalde- 
hyde. This will overcome diseases 
caused by germs. The same principle 
is true of human, animal (lower) and 
plant life. 


Quicklime and formaldehyde can 


both be applied to compost, each doing 
its own work. 


Every bit of waste material that 
will make fertilizer should be saved if 


care is taken to wipe out all disease 
and pests. 


In the December issue mention was 
made of a serious difficulty that ap- 
peared during the Summer among the 
Lilacs. We were very much pleased 
to receive a letter from the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture in regard 
to the matter, giving advice. If this 
dread pest has suddenly arrived in 
Utica, it is natural to suppose that 
other places will be visited. We can- 
not go at the work of extermination 
too soon. The letter is given in full 
that all readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER may benefit by it. 


LILAC LEAF DISEASES 


In reply to your inquiry concerning 
Lilac leaf disease referred to on page 
559 of the December number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I would say that this 
disease which you have so carefully and 
well described, is, undoubtedly, that of 
the Lilac leaf miner, Gracilaria syring- 
ella Fabr. As I have made a study of 
this pest, I shall be glad to pass on the 
results of my observations. 

This pest is a serious European one 
and in its earlier stages mines between 
the upper and lower surface of the 
leaves. The larvae then come to the 
exterior and spend the rest of their 
period in the rolled leaf. The life his- 
tory is something after this kind; the 
tiny brown moths emerge about the third 
week in May and lay their eggs in 
groups on the underside of the Lilac 
leaves. Hatching occurs in about one 
week and the location where the eggs 
have been deposited becomes evident to 
the naked eye by the appearance of a 
discoloured spot which gradually en- 
larges and becomes irregular as the 
young larvae within the leaf tissues 
proceed in an outward direction, eating 
away the parenchyma, giving the leaf 
a brown, bladdery appearance. After 
feeding within the leaf tissues for three 
weeks the small caterpillars come to the 
outside, and roll the leaves, usually from 
the tip inwards. On account of their 
habit of keeping together in consider- 
able numbers in the same roll, it is not 
long before the results of their feeding 
become apparent and the shrub begins 
to show a very unhealthy appearance. 
In two weeks maturity is reached and 
the larvae drop to the ground and spin 
themselves into loose, silken coverings in 
which they transform to moths and 
emerge for the second generation about 
the third week in July. 

The work of this second brood is more 
severe than the first and often before 
the caterpillars have reached their full 
growth, which will be early in Septem- 
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ber, the Lilac bush is reduced to a sorry 
looking spectacle with the foliage brown 
and scorched. It is comparatively easy 
to controi this insect if taken in hand 
early. I would recommend that you 
spray the foliage as soon as the small 
spots appear with nicotine sulphate, us- 
ing one and a half teaspoonfuls to one 
gallon of water. Follow this with a 
stronger solution of two teaspoonfuls to 
one gallon about two weeks latér, if you 
consider this necessary. The material 
should be applied in the form of a fine 
spray and the leaves well covered above 
and below. 

Picking the spotted leaves on the 
smaller shrubs may hold the pest in 
check, but for the larger plants and high 
aa this procedure would be imprac- 
tical. 

C. B. HutcHins, Asst. Entomologist, 
Division of Forest Insects. 





Plants for the Shady Garden 


8 iw the question comes to each 
of us: What can I grow in my 
shady spots? A little time and study 
devoted to the subject reveals quite a 
number of desirable shrubs and plants 
that will grow under such conditions. 
But a distinction must be made be- 
tween those shady spots where the soil 
is dry and others where it is moist. 

I find only a few shrubs that do well 
in shady dry places, among them being 
Witch-hazel, Buckthorn, Chokecherry, 
Barberry, Coralberry and the Gray- 
stemmed Dogwood. For low plants 
that will cover the ground one may.use 
English Ivy and a number of Ferns. 
The Christmas Fern, Evergreen Wood 
Fern, Gossamer, Osmunda, and the 
Polypodium vulgare, are all good. 
Among flowering plants the White 
Wood Aster and the Blue Wood Aster 
will do well. There is also the Day 
Lily. I saw a wonderful border of 
these Lilies planted on the shady side 
of a house where they bloomed freely 
and the foliage was green all Sum- 
mer. 

For shady, moist places we have a 
larger variety to choose from, both 
shrubs and plants (herbs) being fairly 
numerous. Among the shrubs are: 
Rhododendron Maximum, Mountain 
Laurel, Forsythia, Elderberry, Azalea, 
Flowering Raspberry and Hobble 
Bush. 

To use for a ground cover the two 
most rapid growing are Periwinkle 
and Swamp Dewberry. I have seen 
the Partridge Berry used, and Gold- 
thread is good, but a slow grower. 
Some of the taller plants that will 
thrive in moist, shady places are: 
Foxglove, Columbine, Wake Robin, 
Wood Lilies, Sweet Rocket, Solomon’s 
Seal, some varieties of Phlox, Lupines, 
Lily-of-the-Valley and some Iris. 

Borders can be made of the Solo- 
mon’s Seal with blue Forget-me-nots, 
also Lilies-of-the-Valley can be used 
with the Forget-me-nots. I have used 
blue, pink and white Forget-me-nots 
together. This makes a wonderful 
border. 

For other purposes, Japonica, Goat’s- 
beard, Sedum, Jacob’s Ladder, Eupa- 
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torium (White Snake’s root) and 
many others can be used. To be sure 
nearly all of these will do better if 
they have more sun but they will grow 
under shady conditions. 


If I had a shady garden I would 
plant it all with Wild Flowers. For 
many Wild Flowers grow naturally in 
shady places and what is more beau- 
tiful than many of these wildlings? 
Some cultivated flowers which are 
counted choice are not as lovely as the 
flowers of nature. Among those that 
thrive in gardens we find: Hepatica, 
blue, white and pink; Violets, yellow, 
blue and white; Spring Beauties, 
(very delicate); Bloodroot, Wild 
Geranium, and tiny flowered Herb 
Robert, its little cousin; Cardinal 
Flower; Blind or bottle Gentian; Tril- 
liums, (white the best variety for the 
garden); Mertensia, May Apple, 
(Mandrake), Solomon’s Seal, of which 
we have several varieties all beauti- 
ful; Jack-in-the-Pulpit, with its at- 
tractive blossom in the Spring and its 
bright red seed pod in the Fall; Lady’s 
Slipper and many others. But I would 
try to grow them all if space would 
allow. 

Shady spots that have been consid- 
ered impossible may be made both in- 
teresting and beautiful with a little 
thought and care in planting. 

BESSIE HATFIELD, (N.Y.) 





Useful Hints for February 


HIS is “the wee month,” but the 

weather clerk keeps so busy trying 
out all sorts of stunts along his line, 
most of which are disagreeable, that 
the twenty-eight days seem mighty 
long and dreary. Wise gardeners de- 
vote a portion of the stormy evenings 
to making out their orders for seeds 
and plants. Just a word of caution 
in connection with those orders, as 
probably most garden enthusiasts are 
prone to about the same dangers. One 
extravagant danger is ordering more 
kinds of seeds than can possibly be 
used. Seeds look so small it is hard 
to realize what big plants they will 
produce. A professional perhaps plans 
carefully through long experience and 
an eye to keeping down expenses 
which would lessen profits. Amateurs 
are in most cases such flower lovers 
that they want everything beautiful 
or that is advertised as such. Plant- 
ing time comes and with it an awaken- 
ing to the fact that one garden cannot 
hold everything desirable that grows. 


Once again, do not forget the Birds 
during this stormy little month. Those 
who live in the country have a won- 
derful opportunity. to save these pro- 
tectors of all vegetation from starva- 
tion; and even in the cities many 
Birds will be found. Food can be put 
out in one’s own garden with very 
little effort. 





Go over your packages of left-over 
seed, (not those that you saved from 
your own garden during the last sea- 
son,) but the quantities of unused or 
half-used ones that have accumulated 
for several seasons probably, and test 
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the seed. If they will not Serminat, 
in a fairly good percentage, throy 
them out. What is the use of storing 

a TeASop. 





up useless seeds? Kept in 

ably warm place between sheets 
wet blotting paper or Moist a 
they will show for themselves wh 
they should be saved or not, ang teat, 
ing is time well spent. 
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Home Grown Vegetables 
Lesson II,—The Plan 


BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vt.) 


as to get a workable scheme for 
things, and thus be able to get 
the most out of it for the least profit? 
Here are some suggestions for every- 
one who is not “rusted in” on his own 
scheme of things. Proceed as follows: 

Get the dimensions of the area and 
lay them out on paper. If the length 
is greater than the width, much hand 
labor can be avoided by using teams 
and tools throughout the season. Let 
lines represent rows and the amount 
of each kind that may be needed. As- 
semble the family some evening and 
decide what to plant, noting the pre- 
vious suggestions on what to grow 
and ascertain from seed catalogs and 
from reliable sources the varieties of 
each vegetable best suited to the local 
conditions. Let the plans be a family 
affair, where all may indicate their 
preferences. 

Distinguish cool and early-planted 
vegetables (Radishes, Lettuce, Beets, 
Turnips, Smooth Peas, etc.) from 
warm and late-planted ones (Beans, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, etc.) 

Indicate on the chart the placement 
of perennials,—Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
etc., on one side. Parallel to such rows 
plant vegetables with similar seasonal 
and cultural requirements, such as 
Beets, Carrots, Turnips, Parsnips, etc. 
Now discriminate between short and 
long season crops, i. e., Radishes, Let- 
tuce and Peas, from Potatoes, Toma- 


H::' shall I plan the garden so 





Frame culture of Vegetables is an excellent forerunner 
of the garden. In it one may grow his own transplants 


toes, Parsnips; and plan for Succes. 
sive crops or intercropping so ag t) 
use the land all Summer for some yy 
ful crop. See maturity table eg 
where for specific data. 


It is well to chart the vine Crops 
(Cucumbers, Squashes, Melons) to be 
placed end to end for a row of hj 
and between these hills, in the for. 
part of the Summer, plant Radish 
or Lettuce or set early Tomatoes » 
Cabbages. The amount of space fy 
each vegetable is estimated for th 
first year, and thereafter experieny 
and observation will guide one’s egtj. 
mates for a second year. It is we 
to keep the chart for later years, aly 
a diary for accumulated informatig, 


What to grow may be briefly sy. 
gested in this way: First of all whit 
ever the family likes and will consum 
largely and frequently; whatever ha 
large food value, the most nourishing 
vegetables, such as Potatoes, Bean, 
Peas, Winter Squash, Parsnips, Car. 
rots, etc.; whatever affords variety 
and relish to the common foods, such 
as Lettuce, Radishes, Asparagus, 
Onions, Tomatoes and Beets; and ye 
again what is easy to grow and isa 
hardy root crop, Peas, Cabbage ani 
Cauliflower. In brief, a good variety 
to meet all the family, thus making: 
diversified vegetable diet. 

(The next lesson will tell about th 
maturity table and how to use in planniy 
the garden.) 
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A Tragedy of Bird Life 






BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


things—those slender grey Birds 

that were with us for two Win- 
ters, and each member of the family 
came to regard them as real and per- 

riends. 
— three-year-old Billee came to 
consider it a bounden duty to share 
a portion of her cookies to lay on the 
outer windowsill for the little grey 
Bird’s supper or lunch. After this 
she would climb to the couch to watch 
for the fluttering wings as these had a 
way of doing just before they alighted 
where. 

aw fter some weeks of this finding of 
dinner ready prepared for them, the 
Birds. became quite fearless and un- 
afraid and would eat readily from the 
sill, often turning their heads side- 
wise with a knowing look in their ex- 
ceedingly bright eyes as though to say, 
“This is really like ‘getting money 
from home without asking for it,’ but 
we are truly quite thankful.” 

There is a thick mat of vines at the 
east end of the veranda (living in the 
South I should now be calling this the 
gallery, shouldn’t I, but habit is strong 
with me) and it was in these vines the 
Birds took up their abode when they 
came from where, I do nct know, as 
I have never seen others like them 
elsewhere around here. They may 
have migrated and found a desirable 
housing place here. 

In the Spring I spied a nest in the 
uppermost edge of the vines. They 
were just beginning the work on it, 
weaving it with string, hair and dried 
grass. It is because of this nest that 
I scolded the baby because I could not 
find some lost strands of silks. One 
sunny day I was doing some embroid- 
ery on the veranda and left on some 
errand and returned to find my silks 
gone. I thought sure Billee had made 
away with them, but she stoutly de- 
nied this. Search failed to locate the 
scarlet silks and when I pulled the 
old nest down in late Spring there 
was my bunch of scarlet silks deftly 
wound on the outer row of the nest 
making a bright finish for the Mother 
Bird to look at while she did her duty. 

I suspicion a neighbor’s cat “got 
away with” all the nestlings as it was 
not long before only the two grey 
parent Birds were all that nestled in 
the stout vines at night. They were 
very clean Birds and I did not disturb 
them, especially as they were gone 
four months in the Summer and re- 
turned in the Autumn. 


‘PRAT Winter was an especially typi- 

cal one for the South, with no cold 
days at all. Early in the Spring the 
big vine was cut back severely allow- 


Tin were such dear little homey 


ing no nesting place at all; a very 
hard and cruel thing to do when the 
Birds wanted a nesting place; so baby 
Billee thought; but the grey Birds 
sought a low Holly at the far edge of 
the lawn and were soon busy with 
their new home. 

Some weeks later while working 
with my flowers I spied a baby Bird 
on the ground under the bushy shrub 
and even while I looked a second nest- 
ling fell out of the nest, and before I 
could reach them a third came tum- 
bling down with a “Chee-e-e, Che-e-e!” 
Peering between the thorny branches 
I could see a Bird in the nest that 
seemed all mouth and eyes at my dis- 
turbance of the limbs. 

Of course I carefully put all the 
babies back in the nest and just then 
the parents came with food for the 
noisy brood. An hour after that the 
three nestlings were all found on the 
grass again and further’ inquiry 
showed us that the remaining Bird 
in the nest was a baby Cowbird and it 
had “ousted” everything to have 
plenty of room and get all the food 
brought, as it has been found that 
most Birds will go on and feed the 
young Cowbird until it can fly. 

On inquiry I learned that the habit 
of the Cowbird is to slip in and lay an 
egg in the nest of another bird and 
leave it for them to raise which is 
generally done because of the aggres- 
sive nature of the baby in the nest. 


The Cowbird mother makes this a. 


practice in many nests during the 
Spring and other patient mothers 
raise her young. Well, the habit 
didn’t bother me, only so far as our 
pets went. 

We put the Cowbird on the fence 
(it was almost old enough to fly) and 
gave the nest to the grey babies again. 
But their day had come it seemed. 
I'wo days later as we were returning 
from a walk one Sunday evening we 
looked toward the Holly bush to see a 
commotion and something moving up 
the stalk. My son grabbed a croquet 
ball from the lawn and threw at the 
Snake now disappearing among the 
limbs. 

He aimed well but rather disas- 
trously. The ball struck the Snake 
and stem of tree, shaking the nest out. 
Had it not been sad, it was really an 
odd sight. First came the Snake 
plunging through the leaves and fall- 
ing to the ground, and almost with 
him came the three nestlings, scream- 
ing their “Che-e-e, Che-e-e” so piti- 
fully. The nest hung among the 
leaves. 


HEN there was work for us to 
“fix things up again.” But all the 
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Birdies were dead next morning 
whether from hurt or fright we could 
not say. Billee was so overwrought 
she could talk of little else for days. 
She considered herself owner of the 
little grey Birds. Soon after that the 
parents left us for some months to 
return again in December to hover in 
the vine that had again reached the 
top of the veranda. In one month the 
male Bird came no more and the little 
Mother hovered alone in the thickest 
shade of the Honeysuckle. It may 
have been that a random shot from 
some hunter’s gun may have found 
the little fellow as he searched for 
food among the dead grasses. 


Then it grew cold. Not the kind of 
cold you Northerners would notice, but 
with us if the wind begins to blow 
crosswise we shiver and run for our 
coats. The Summer previous had been 
dry and so there was not the usual 
plentitude of seeds for the Birds to 
eat. 


Again the windowsill on the south 
side of our home bore cookies and food 
for the little Mother. Other Birds 
came too. She never objected, but 
would hop to and fro and turn her 
eyes sidewise as we watched her 
through the glass. There was such 
love for her in our hearts and there 
was pity, too, for the little Creature 
without a mate to assist with the 
Spring nest-making among the vines. 


When Spring came there was no 
new nest in the Honeysuckle and 
neither did the little grey Bird leave. 
her home until the same time she had 
hitherto gone away. There must be a 
manner of deduction as to what they 
mean to do in life and the WHY. One 
morning in June there was a flutter 
at the windowsill, a hopping here and 
there and after that we missed the 
Bird for long months. She had bidden 
us a good-bye. 

What lay in wait for her in this 
old homing place we could not know, 
but she must have found happiness, 
for she never returned and the thick 
place in the flowering Honeysuckle is 
vacant now in the Winter. Since then 
I have not seen any other Birds like 
those two and often wonder how they 
happened to come to us and why. Did 
they know we would come to love them 
so and grieve when they had gone 
away? 

Did they know their troubles and 
their fate are much as many in hu- 
manity where whole families are 
wiped out,as completely as though 
they had never been? I wish I might 
be answered this cry of my heart. Do 
Animals and Birds have a soul the 
same as man with a power of study 
and deduction in their lives? 





The Stormy Petrel 


We FOUND ourselves boarding the 
Parima, June the sixth, at three 
o’clock from New York, oui our long 
journey southward to the Virgin Is- 
lands. We passed out between lines of, 
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moaning buoys, guarding the channel 
on either side, accompanied by hosts 
of Gulls, uttering their strange cries, 
as though protesting our departure. 
Coming on deck the first morning 
out, we were surprised and delighted 
to see, instead of the Gulls that had 
followed us out, from New York, 
countless numbers of small Birds, 
flying in the wake of the ship with an 
exceeding grace of movement, darting 
down to skim the waves after some bit 
of food, then up again to continue 
their endless flight in search of waste 
thrown 
kitchen. 
They had an unusual spread of 
wing, for so small a Bird, which fits 
them well for their life on the sea. 


In color they were reddish brown 
above, with a white patch on the 
rump, showing plainly while on the 
wing, and lighter beneath. 

All day they followed us sometimes 
dropping down so close to the water 
that they seemed literally to walk on 
the waves, then up again to circle in 
the air on motionless wings. 


It is hard to describe the beauty of 


their movement. They flew about the — 


ship all day until we wondered if they 
ever grew tired. Although they stayed 
with the ship all of each day, when 
night came they would disappear, and 
all our efforts to see them go was in 
vain, for they seemed suddenly to 
merge into the shadows of night. 
Some say they settle on the water and 
rest there until morning; then over- 
take the ship. However, they were 
back again each morning to begin 
again their tireless search for food. 
Four days they followed -us, then 
on the fifth day they were gone. We 
missed their presence and looked for 
them all day but they did not come. 


The seamen call these little Petrels, © 


“Mothers Cary’s Chickens,” - because 
they ‘suddenly appear around them as 
though they were shaken like snow- 
flakes from the clouds. 


We will always be glad that we have 
seen these dwellers of the open sea; 
and should we not see them again, will 
cherish the memory of the Stormy 
Petrel. 


Dr. J. M. BAKER, (Virgin Is.) 





Roosting Swifts 


HE Chimney Swift has visited our 

house overlooking the Hudson, at Cold 
Spring, N.Y., steadily yearly since we 
moved there in 1888, but none of us re- 
call any previous occurrence of what 
happened September 5 and 6, 1926. 
Doubtless the Swifts have spent many 
September nights in our chimneys, also 
used in Spring for breeding. 

At 2:30 P. M., September 5, 1926, we 
observed an excited flock circling be- 
tween the house-front and the adjacent 
Oak trees, and above the house-top and 
back. Their flight seemed to focus at 
a point 25 feet up on the trunk of a tall 
Oak. The day was dull and we judged 
there was some sort of food there. 
eReally, however, they were gradually 


overboard from the ship’s 


que Frower Grower 


alighting on the bark, as we discovered 
at 4:30 P. M., when most of the flock 
was found to have grouped itself in 
close formation, as shown in the rough 
sketch. 


Doubtless, a fire had been started un- 
der one of the chimneys (the day being 
chilly), and disturbed the usual resting 
in the chimney walls, although of this 
we are not sure. We have looked up our 
bird books and found that Swifts will 
spend the night inside a hollow tree 
when driven from chimneys, but this is a 
case of clustering in midday on the ex- 
terior of a tree. 





The birds seemed two or three deep, 
and several of us estimated well over a 
hundred of them. They were snuggled 
together, seemingly to keep warm, and 
the heads all concealed beneath the wings 
of those above. This patch of birds was 
of irregular shape, nearly 5 feet high and 
7 to 8 inches wide at the widest part. It 
was constantly changing, as some birds 
seemed to lose their grip and fly off and 
return, so that a dozen or two were on 
the wing and seeking a place to work 
into the group. We saw some alight at 
the edge and work up close, while others 
lit in the middle of the group and must 
have reached through with claws to 
grasp bird or bark, those failing falling 
back and taking wing. All had their 
heads concealed but the few upper ones. 
Toward dusk the birds, matching the 
moist bark, were invisible, but we ex- 
amined them again by flashlight after 
dark, and all was quiet. 


Next morning, to our surprise, they 
were still there, in broad daylight, and 
some remained through to the afternoon, 
others detaching and taking flight. In 
the afternoon we noticed a new nucleus 
had formed about 5 feet from the ground, 
where we examined them closely. About 
10 were in this group, and the upper 
ones had their eyes open, the other’s 







heads were concealed. aie 
stupefied and did not fly a Cnce aaa 
touched, but on grasping the When 
fell and then flew, except one we tart 
hand. It seemed totally unable to mn 
ra re! yg ego by b yas of air, and Pi 
ered to the ground but soon 

and was off. . t Soon recovere4 


We have read up half a doz : 
regard to this Swift and find Pooks ia 
any account of such a performance 
here recited. Maybe it is not unus - 
and we should be glad to hear ; ual, 


ar if 
—E. K. AND D. CAMPpBE Re 
Lore) LL, (In Bipg. 





Cats and Birds 


HERE is much said in the 
Bae days about Cats and thei 
destruction of Birds, and there jg 
much reason for this; but is the ex. 
tinction of the Cat, which so many aj. 
vocate, the best solution? 


Man has kept Cats as pets sin 
dawn of history and with good mcd. 
for they are desirable pets. In spite 
of all that has been said and written 
the number does not seem to be di- 
minishing. Could we not get further 
if we advocate teaching Cats not t 
catch Birds? 


My plan and practice is this: ] 
get some cayenne pepper ground fine, 
Then I manage to trap an English 
Sparrow. I believe we will all agree 
that the sacrifice of an: English Spar. 
row to a good cause is a better fate 
than most of them meet. I carefully 
dust this pepper into the Sparrow's 
feathers, being sure that plenty of it 
remains there, Now I surreptitiously 
slip the Sparrow into a room with 
Pussy, without the Cat’s noticing my 
presence. The two are left to their 
own devising. Results usually follow 
quickly. The Cat catches the Bird 
and tries to eat it. Then she learns 
a terrible but harmless lesson. 


In a few days I repeat the lesson, 
and if the Cat catches Bird number 
two the lesson is répeated a third 
time. Few Cats need a third and 
fewer still a fourth lesson. Cats are 
great hunters, but they are not orni- 
thologists. They do not seem to recog- 
nize one Bird from another. 


I used to allow my favorite Cat per- 
fect freedom of the house even when 
the Canary was loose in the room, 
without accident. One time we all 
went on a short call forgetting the 
Canary was not in his cage. When 
we returned we noticed that the cage 
was open and the Bird was no where 
in sight. We were sure that Pussy 
had forgotten her training till some 
one happened to look behind the stove. 
It was a cold winter’s day and the 
Cat was sleeping behind the stove for 
comfort. There was the Canary, 
perched on Pussy’s head, examining 
to see if he could find anything 
eat in her fur. The Canary peck 
at her ear and evidently hurt it, for 
Pussy raised her head and growled 
and then got up and ran away, 
made no attempt to catch the Bird. 
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Caicanes i887 
; are casy to break in this 
ait old offenders sometimes re- 
quire several lessons, and it may even 
be necessary to arrange matters so 
that they catch a peppered Bird in 
the out-of-doors before they are finally 
cured of catching Birds. 
FLoyp BRAULIAR, (Tenn.) 





Robin Won’t Desert 
His Crippled Mate 


Recent statements by ornithological 
students that infidelity prevails among 
Birds, more especially Wrens, are vigor- 
ously disputed by two Oshkosh hunters, 
just in from a tour of the woods. 

These men found two Robins, both 
in distress and examination showed the 
female was too badly crippled to fly. 
Rather than desert his mate, the male 
is remaining in the cold north, facing 
almost certain death from starvation and 


Id. 
Ail the Robins in this vicinity migrate 
to the southern cane brake and rice fields 
late in October. In this case, with the 
ground deeply covered with snow, the 
male Robin, who doubtless has been for- 
aging to supply food for his crippled 
mate, was weak from cold and hunger. 

The hunters, moved by this devotion 
built up a temporary home for the Birds 
and boy scouts will go out and com- 
plete it and see that the Birds are sup- 
plied with food during the Winter or 
as long as they survive.—(Press Dis- 
patch) 





Humming Birds and Montbretia 


As I see that no one has written of 
the Montbretia as a flower that Hum- 
ming Birds love, I must tell you my 
experience. 

A year ago I ordered some Mont- 
bretia bulbs from a southern state 
and when they came they were grow- 
ing, so I feared to plant them out in 
the open ground. Instead I put them 
in an old kettle intending to set them 
in the ground when the weather be- 
came warmer; but I didn’t, and July 
found that kettle transformed into a 
lovely bouquet; and how the Hum- 
ming Birds loved their daily visits to 
the flowers. 

When two or more pairs happened 
to come at the same time such scold- 
ing as would follow, and it made no 
apparent difference to them how near 
that kettle was to the house. When 
feeding-time drew near, the Humming 
Birds would come flitting up for their 
suppers. I really believe they would 
have flown in the house had I set the 
kettle inside and propped the screen 
doors open, for they found it, no mat- 
ter where I moved it in the yard. An- 
other year I’m going to see just how 
daring they will be when the Mont- 
bretias are in bloom. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 





_ Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
in the three volume set at $25.00, pre- 
paid, is probably one of the best and 
most practical values in horticultural 
literature. See the announcement else- 
where in this issue. 
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‘Something About Florida Flowers 


BY CHARLOTTE §S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LOWER growing appears to be an 
unknown equation to the new 
citizens of the state of Florida; 
for the reason perhaps that the great 
majority of these citizens have grown 
up and lived until past middle-age 


not seen in one single instance in a 
“from Coast to Coast” trip across the 
state. 

When one thinks of growing plants 
or flowers in Florida one has some 
sort of a hazy idea of sticking a cut- 




















* Almost every home in St. Petersburg boasts of a Flame Vine, large or small. 
° With its flowers of orange-red, it combines to good advantage with the light blue 


flowers of the Thunbergia harrisi. 


in some other state in the Union, or 
even Canada. They, therefore, know 
little.about how flowers are grown in 
Florida. But they deserve commenda- 
tion for their unceasing efforts to 
beautify their homes; and they are 
succeeding wonderfully well, consider- 
ing the short time they have been at 
it. An ill-kept or unplanted lawn was 


ting in the ground and Nature will do 
the rest. One soon learns the error 
of this plan is that Nature demands 
assistance, not occasionally, but all 
the time. For it takes unceasing ef- 
fort to grow flowers in Florida. This 
sounds paradoxical, but it is true 
nevertheless. 

There are many difficulties to be 

















One of the hardiest as well as the fastest growing Palms is the Washingtonia 
robusta or Fan Palm. This is the favorite for street planting and is in almost 


universal use all over the city. 
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overcome before plants flourish and 
bloom. The soii is light and sandy 
and, because of the ceaseless fires on 
the range for hundreds of years, there 
is little humus or decayed vegetable 
matter in the soil, except in the land 
near old lake beds. One who has made 
even a limited study of planting knows 
that a soil needs some constituent to 
hold the moisture, aerate, sweeten and 
retain the chemical fertilizers. Florida 
soil is sadly lacking in this very im- 
portant element, so artificial nitrogen 
must be added. 

Best results in planting are obtained 
by using one part dairy manure, two 
parts humus, and three parts of sand 
well mixed. A handful of chemical 
fertilizer should be dug in around the 
roots once a month and well watered. 

The sandy soil drinks the rainfall 
greedily, and after a few hours of sun- 
shine the hose has to be dragged out 
and put into use. Heavy dews are the 
rule, and one awakens in the early 
morning to hear the water dripping 
from the eaves like a gentle rain. It 
remains for some genius to immor- 
talize the Florida Man with the hose, 
for without his efforts results would 
be almost nil. 

Foundation plantings are the style 
and every little bungalow looks as if 
it were wearing a broad ruffle around 
its neck. Chinese Hibiscus is the 
favorite, and it is seen in every yard 
and succeeds in nearly every kind of 
soil. It is a persistent bloomer, and 
the large scarlet flowers are borne in 
great profusion. In common with 
many other Florida flowers it has no 
perfume; neither does it bear seed; 
but is easily propagated by cuttings. 
As the growth in a season, from well- 
established plants, is something mar- 
velous and pruning has to be done 
twice a year, one has cuttings in 
abundance. 


HE Malvaviscus arboreus, or 

Turk’s Cap, is another splendid 
shrub of recent introduction. Its pop- 
ularity is so great that some would 
place it.before that of Chinese Hibis- 
cus. It thrives in poor soil and is 
literally hanging, all Winter and most 
of the Summer, with bright red flow- 
ers. No fragrance; no seed. This 
shrub can be used as foundation plant- 
ing; splendid for hedges; can be 
trimmed as a specimen plant; or it 
may be trained against walls of build- 
ings. It is most artistic. 

The Phyllanthus nivosus, or Calico 
Bush, is a foliage plant that grows 
almost to the proportions of a shrub. 
The leaves are variegated white, 
green, pink, red or bronze. This is 
used as a foundation plant, and is also 
recommended as a good border plant; 
though one great objection to it for 
this purpose is its growth. Branches 
of this plant placed in a bowl of water 
for indoor decoration will send out 
thread-like roots in less than a week’s 
time. One readily sees from this that 
seeds are superfluous. 


When one thinks of vines in Florida 
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one immediately thinks of Pyrostegia 
venusta, or Flame Vine; holding first 
place as the best vine in the state, 
and is seen everywhere; a _ rank 
grower, after the first Summer, cover- 
ing pergola, trellis, fences, roofs, and 
even trees with its masses of orange- 
red trumpet flowers in Midwinter. On 
many places it has grown so rank that 
it has smothered itself. Too much 
cannot be said in its favor. One en- 
joys watching and comparing the 
many specimens noted in one after- 
noon’s drive. It is beautiful when 
planted alone, but makes a lovely com- 
bination when planted with Thun- 
bergia harrissi, or Blue Thunbergia,— 
a vine bearing masses of light blue 
flowers like fairy chalices, which open 
at the same time as do the blossoms 
of the Flame Vine. This combination 
is not seen nearly as many times as it 
should be. In fact this criticism can 
be made about the majority of house 
plantings,—there isn’t enough variety. 
One gets tired of seeing the same kind 
of plants and flowers growing in 
identically the same places in the 
home grounds of hundreds of house 
owners. 


Dombeya wallichi, or Pink Ball, a 
large shrub from Madagascar, is one 
of the fragrant flowers, taking its 
name from the shape of its flowers, 
which are like soft pink balls,—some- 
what resembling the old-fashioned 
Snowball in shape and size of the blos- 
soms. The only objection to this 
shrub is that its growth cannot be 
kept in bounds; so rank that it tends 
to become almost unsightly; and, for 
this reason, cannot be planted near 
other shrubs as it usurps more than 
its share of the ground. But if one 
has the ground to spare, no shrub can 
compare to Pink Ball in beauty. 


4 pn Poinsettia, that we have as a 
treasured pot plant at Christmas 
time, grows 10 feet high in Florida; 
and has to be trimmed back severely 
in the Spring and Fall to keep its 
growth under control. These plants 
suffer sometimes from the cold down 
there, and lose all their leaves. 


Oleanders seem to be _ perfectly 
hardy, making large shrubs or small 
trees according to age or pruning. 
The Oleanders, both single and double, 
come in many colors. The foliage is 
a rich, dark green all the year. 


Strange to say Roses do not flourish 
in Florida. Whether there is too 
much sand in the soil; too much heat; 
or too much sunshine, who really 
knows? The fact is that other plants 
do far better than Roses. Here and 
there one finds a bed of Roses that 
seem to be in good condition, but 
they have not the vigorous growth of 
the plants grown in a colder climate. 
One Rose lover ordered fifty, 2-year 
plants. Of this planting only 2 lone 
plants were alive at the end of the 
first season. It is hard to be a Rose 
lover in Florida. 


Plumbago capensis, 





or Leadwort, 





Feb ‘a 
while perfectly hardy out es 
and of strong growth, displays 
trace of bloom throughout Janua P 
February; although the claim ig 
for it that it belongs in the clase 
perpetual bloomers. Possibly if 
planted on a southern or western ex. 


posure the results would have 
better. “<; 


The Crotons, in infinite vari 
shapes and colors, are also — . 
many of the yards. For those who do 
not care for such a dense foundation 
planting as that made by Hibige 
Turk’s Cap, or Calico Bush the 
Crotons offer a most excellent substi. 
tute. They are not rapid growe 
neither are they vigorous in their 
growth; but they claim rank as the 
most gorgeous-colored shrubs in the 
tropics; and in planting one can gay 
accurately the amount of space they 
will need when grown. 


The Bougainvillea, or Paper Flower 
is a climbing plant of great popularity. 
It may be had in either color, rich. 
crimson or the well-known reddish 
purple. It may be remarked in pags. 
ing that this vine does well in more 
Northern States when grown in 4 
greenhouse. 








Begonias flourish in the outdoor 
flower beds the year around, but 
strange to say in every variety seep 
the foliage was light and pale ip 
color,—not the rich, dark-bronzy- 
leaved varieties we see elsewhere ag 
pot plants. Possibly too much sun 
shine. 

The Amazon Lily blooming outdoors 
in February bears a striking resem- 
blance to the white blossoms of our 
wild Spider Lily. 

The Callas are grown as greenhouse 
plants. 

A pot plant quite attractive in ap- 
pearance of both foliage and blossoms 
was the African Violet, with its mass 
of small flowers of a heavenly shade 
of blue. When it becomes better 
known it will prove a favorite. 

In growing annuals the usual rule 
seems to be followed of planting the 
seed indoors, and when ready to bloom 
transplanting to the outdoor flower 
beds. The favorite annuals appear to 
be Calendula, Dwarf Marigold, Sweet 
Alyssum, Snapdragons, Phlox and 
Candytuft. 


T LAST we have reached the Palms, 
the varieties of which are numer- 
ous. They are almost the first thing 
one sees on reaching Florida, and are § 
most certainly the greatest in number. 
When we first reach this land we re 
gard the sturdy Cabbage Palms lining 
streets and driveways with respect; 
but after seeing the beautiful Cocos 
Plumosa, and the Royal Palm, with its 
waving fronds high in the air, we be 
come disrespectful to these sturdy 
country cousins of these two last 
named patricians. 
The Cocos Plumosa, with its grace 
ful, drooping fronds, is wonderf 
decorative in effect. A double row of 
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us s planted along the 
. oe dat 3. newly-opened develop- 
ary op — had been bought at the cost price 
ig ma eeT0 00 apiece for each of the 15 
Class of . 5 high Palms. They were long rows 
bly ig a and when we did a sum in mental 
tern ex. ME arithmetic (guessing at the number 
ve beep of trees) we had a thrill. aoe 
The people in Florida talk as lightly 
riety of millions of dollars as we in other 
See of states do of quarters. Italian Juni- 
who pers three feet in height sell at $8.50 
ndati apiece, and the stock does not supply 
‘ibi 7 the demand. These airy evergreens 
sh “. are most appropriate when used as 
at : entrance plantings; their slender 
Yr ubsti spire-like growth reminding one of 
7 a ht little sentinels guarding the 
heir uprig 
as the entrance to the doorway. 
in the The Sago Palm planted along the 
N gauge edges of the pavements is, strange to 
ce the ‘say, not nearly so good-looking as 
: when seen apart from the other mem- 
bers of its family having more deli- 
Flower, cate leaves. 
larity, The Royal Palm is impossible for 
r rich- y e ° ° e 
lat mere words to describe in its majesty 
reddish solemn beauty. Tall of growth, 
in and P : 
| “_ its smooth, gray-white trunk is sur- 
= unted by an immense clump of pin- 
n in a mo y , a 
nate leaves. They are telling this joke 
in Florida about a woman when she 
outdoor first saw a Royal Palm: Viewing its 
id, but # smooth, gray-white trunk with aston- 
ty seen # ishment, this unwary tourist was led 
pale jn to remark: “They do the very best 
bronzy- concrete work here that I ever saw; 
here ag even the Palms are set in concrete 
ch sun- bases.” Imaginé her feelings when 
she found they were natural. 
— One cannot forbear some mention of 
of eu the Orange and Grapefruit trees,— 
not nearly as numerous as we had 
nhouse expected. But it was our good fortune 
‘ to have the privilege of going on a 
ind tour of inspection, personally con- 
| cneaal ducted by the owner, through a grove 
aa of Orange and Grapefruit trees cover- 
a ing 30 acres of ground. Until one has 
bette seen it for himself, he cannot imagine 
' @ the superlative beauty of trees loaded 
al roll with the spheres of golden fruit ready 
ag a for the picking. Buyers had estimated 
, Bond the trees in this grove would yield 
fowl from 15 to 18 boxes of fruit for each 
to tree. When the trees are counted by 
cn be the thousands a bit of calculation con- 
i - vinces one that this owner has a real 
a gold mine. Alas, it is not all velvet 
as some would lead you to believe; for 
Palms, this same grove, yielding so bounti- 


numer. fully in 1926, had not brought the 





t thing MH OWNer one cent of profit for the past 
nd af four years. It is necessary to have a 
umber, M ‘dy little nest egg to carry one over 
we re fm ‘he lean years until his ship comes in. 
lining # . It was in this same grove we were 
espect; @™ Introduced to the Grapefruit with 
Cocos # Pink pulp. If one “eats” with his 

vith its # eves, as all of us inadvertently do 
we be # Sometimes, when eating Grapefruit, 
sturdy @ then a feast is his; for the pulp is 
» last J lemon color suffused with rose. No 
special improvement in the taste was 

grace- j™ noted. The giant Jumbo Grapefruit 
erfully @ Tecalls to our memory the thought of 
row of what the immortal “Hennessy” said 
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on first viewing their size. Do you 
agree with him that “It won’t take 
minny of thim to make a dozen?” 

Grapefruit is the one cheap thing 
in Florida, retailing at 5 cents apiece 
for the large size, down to 18 for 25 
cents in the smaller sizes. Oranges of 
good size and quality are no cheaper 
in Florida than elsewhere. 








Dog Saves Cat from Auto 


A special dispatch to the Boston Globe 
from Turner’s Falls, Mass., reads: 
A kitten of this town owes its life 


93 


today to the bravery and intelligence of 
an Airedale Dog belonging to George 
Moreau of Fourth Street, which dashed 
into the street this afternoon and 
grabbed the kitten in its mouth, when it 
had strolled into the street in the path 
of an oncoming automobile. The Dog 
carried it to the sidewalk, where it de- 
posited it in safety. 


The incident happened on Third Street 
and was witnessed by a number of citi- 
zens who at first thought the Dog had 
started after the cat to chase it. After 
the Dog had deposited, the kitten on the 
sidewalk it ran immediately back to its 
master and proceeded on down the street, 
as if nothing unusual had happened. 





A Squirrel Teaches Me a Lesson 
BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 


(CTF AN obstacle is in your path, 
I climb a tree and find the way 
around it.” 


No, perhaps, you can’t literally do 
that,—the way the Squirrel I watched 
this last Summer did,—but figura- 
tively you can. This Squirrel of which 
I speak drove home a lesson to me that 
would, I think, do us all good. You’d 
like to hear the story, I know. 


After one of our summer afternoon 
showers in the mountains, I went out 
of our dark little cabin to get a drink 
of the fresh-washed air. The grass 
was drenched,—without boots one 
couldn’t go for a walk,—but I picked 
my way carefully to a grey two-ton 
boulder between the aspen-covered 
mountainside and a clump of Pines, 
and perched on its top,—perched, 
nothing more, and thought of nothing. 


Suddenly the whisk of a bushy tail 
caught my eye. It belonged to the 
little Grey Squirrel we had seen so 
frequently carrying black old Toad- 
stools to its nest in the Pines. He had 
one now: But he wasn’t going like 
a streak toward the Pines. He was 
sitting on his haunches, watching me. 
Why? I thought. I wouldn’t hurt 
him. I sat like a statue. 

And then, of a sudden, I knew the 
reason. I was sitting in the Squirrel’s 
runway. He always, I remembered, 
leaped atop that boulder, dropped to 
the ground, scampered through the 
grass till he reached the fence, and 
then flew along it till he came to the 
Pine nearest his home. 

I scarcely breathed: I refused to 
blink. But the Squirrel wouldn’t 
come nearer. 


Of a sudden he leaped to one side, 
hurled himself up a tall Pine, the 
while he rattled off epithets at me that 
fairly made my ears burn! But he 
didn’t drop his Toadstool. Oh, no! 
He clung to that, though, throughout 
all his jabbering. I wondered how he 
ever managed it. 

About ten feet from the ground, he 





ran out on a limb, and I saw his eyes 
glittering as he scolded. Another five 
feet and he ran to the tip of a second 
limb, scolding, scolding, scolding,—lay- 
ing down the law to me in the most 
abusive manner. Six, eight times he 
ran out to the tip of a limb on the 
side of the tree nearest me, and told 
me what he thought of me. 


And then, all was silent—so, so 
silent after the clattering chatter of 
the minutes before. I still sat like a 
stone image, my eyes alone active. I 
searched the tree with them, and at 
last located the little Grey Imp, still 
with the Toadstool in his mouth, nearly 
to the top of the tree. He was still 
watching me, but he was coming down, 
and he wasn’t making a sound.. Down, 
down, down he came, and every inch 
of the way his eyes were on me. A 
Stellar Jay mocked in the thicket be- 
hind him, but he never turned his 
head. 


Three feet from the ground, he 
leaped to the left, disappeared in the 
brush, reappeared on the top of a small 
boulder, dropped again out of sight, 
looked up at me from directly opposite, 
and then, in a flash, was back on his 
familiar runway, and skimming the 
log rail of the fence, as he carried his 
tid-bit safely home. 


He had met with an obstacle. It 
had made him furious. But he had 
been undaunted by it. Securing a 
vantage point from the top of a tree, 
he had carefully surveyed the situa- 
tion, mapped out his route, and de- 
scended to carry it out in detail. 


My hat’s off to you, little Squirrel, 
I thought, as he vanished in the tree- 
tops. You’re only a tiny furry Animal, 
but there are humans a-plenty who 
would have stayed on the ground and 
bemoaned the fact that an obstacle 
stood in the way of plan-fulfilment, 
while you got a perspective of the sit- 
uation, figured a plan to skirt the 
difficulty, and accomplished your end. 
I, for one, am not going to forget! 
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The A B C Garden 


BY MARGARET P. HOUSTON, (Ohio) 


ID you ever have an alphabetical 
flower garden? Or did you ever 
see one? We think you might 

say in a parody of the purple cow: 
“An alphabetical garden, did you say 
Oh, no, I’ve never grown one, 
But still it seems to me somehow, 
I’d rather see than own one.” 


The flower lover of our family we 
call the Dreamer, (for by her dreams 
and visions she has merited the name, ) 
and one of her dreams that has ma- 
terialized is the A B C Garden. 

The Dreamer was surveying the 
plot of ground she had selected for 
her garden with a thoughtful eye 
when Neighbor Baird happened along 
and said, “Well, aren’t you ambitious, 
taking such a huge piece of ground for 
a flower bed?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I’ll have 
room for everything now from A to 
Z.” At once the idea seized her to 
have an A B C Garden. 

“Why not?” she said to her alter 
ego and forthwith began to plan. 


The plot of ground was a long, nar- 
row strip, 100 ft. by 8 ft., running 
north and south, and north of the 
house, facing east. Back of the plot 
was a wire fence. 

“IT want to hide the fence,” said the 
Dreamer, so she planted large, blue, 
Morning Glories, Nasturtiums, Cardi- 
nal Climber, and Thunbergia all along 
the fence. It soon was draped with 
foliage and was a thing of beauty un- 
til Fall and made a tantalizing back- 
ground, with a row of not-too-closely- 
planted Ricinus in front, with here 
and there a clump of Hollyhocks, that 
excited the curiosity of all beholders. 


“Let us see what is blooming back 
there,— 

All kinds of blossoms are there,” 
they said. 


Then in the middle of the width, 
and down the entire length, about a 
foot apart, she planted Gladioli. The 
little maid, aged 18, whom she had 
hired to help her, was much interested 
in the garden and listened in wonder 
to the glowing accounts the Dreamer 
gave of the potentialities of the plants 
and interspersed very original re- 
marks of her own. 

When she had planted about six 
dozen Gladiolus bulbs, she straight- 
ened up, sighed, and said, “Oh, dear, 
these flowers may be pretty but plant- 
ing them just about takes the glad 
from Gladiolus.” 

Then back of them at regular inter- 
vals the Dreamer planted Delphiniums, 
Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Foxgloves, 
Larkspurs, Ragged Robins, and Bach- 
elor’s Buttons. In front of the Gladioli 
and all down the line were planted 
first a Zinnia, second a Calendula, then 
a Salvia, then Zinnias again and so on. 
This row had an advantage over the 
rest, for when an early frost nipped 


the Zinnias and spoiled their beauty, 
they were pulled out, and the line of 
orange-colored Calendulas practically 
remained unbroken until late Fall. 

A row of dwarf white Asters were 
planted in front of the Salvias and 
Calendula. 


Now for a border! The Dreamer 
chose Ice Plants, Petunias, and Jacob’s 


Ladder, (she simply had to have the 


letters I, J and P.) They truly made 
a beautiful border, the Petunias add- 
ing fragrance to beauty and profusion 
of bloom. 


The ends of the bed were rounded 
off and a huge Yucca planted in each 
rounded space. The Yuccas were sur- 
rounded by Eschscholtzia and backed 
by Kochia. White Verbena edged 
these on the ends, and their delicate 
perfume permeated the air for quite 
a distance, so that visitors would stop 
and exclaim, “Oh, what a delicious 
fragrance! It is like ‘ye smelle from 
ye old tyme garden.’ ” 


A few dozen Wallflowers that were 
presented to the Dreamer were planted 
here and there, where they would 
show the most. The Dreamer had a 
clear idea of what a beautiful garden 
should be and started out with well 
defined plans, but she found her time 
was limited, and as she had aimed to 
have an A B C garden, an A B C gar- 
den she would have. 


But as the days lengthened and the 
sun’s rays began to heat up the earth 
she became almost panic-stricken and 
planted the little plants almost any- 
where, where there was a vacant 
space. During the days of planting 
the family were much entertained and 
amused by the Dreamer going back 
and forth from her seed boxes to her 
bed, and saying, “I must have an O, 
what will I do for an X, who’ll tell me 
where I can find a Q?” After a 
frenzied hunt for plants beginning 
with those letters she finally planted 
a half dozen Oenothera, Quercus, and 
a few Xeranthemums. 


The Dreamer now thought her gar- 
den nearly complete, and surveyed the 
bed with satisfaction. “In fact she 
looked upon her handiwork and saw 
that it was very good.” 

“But, Evaline,” she said to her little 
helper, “I have everything in my gar- 
den but U.” 

“You have me, I’m almost a per- 
ennial,” quickly answered Evaline. 

“Oh, I mean the letter U. I know, 
I’ll get some Umbrella Plants.” 

Immediately she acted on her own 
suggestion, and the next day had Um- 
brella Plants from the florist. 

Evaline: said, “I know where I'll 
plant these, right near Job’s Tears so 
they’ll protect the other plants.” 

She also suggested they plant Hearts- 
ease and Mourning Bride together, 
and Sweet William and Marigold so 


aleium, 

that they can become 
quainted, and “who knows,” 4 
said, with a wise shake of the 

But her most whimsical Notion y 
in planting a Bachelor’s Button by 
Dutchman’s Breeches! And th 
Dreamer and Evaline could look 
their work with pride, for the 
shone, the warm spring rains fell 
the thirsty earth, and the plants 
a ready and quick response to they 
overtures. 


They sprang up like magic and 
the garden was all abloom. And, 
how gorgeous it was! The D t 
had flowers for everyone. She Carried 
great bunches of them to the Office ani 
church. And the house wag gyppi 
most bountifully. Her sick friend 
were all remembered and her 4 
were in demand for every festiye we. 
casion. The more she cut the 
she seemed to have. And then her 
garden served as a source of enty. 
tainment for the many clubs and q. 
cieties to which the family belonged, 


She had cards printed contaipj 
the alphabet lengthwise.. The club 
members were each given a card and 
turned loose by the flower bed, and tip 
one who could supply a flower fy 
every letter won the prize. The alply. 
betical flower bed was completed, ayj 

















had in it the following plants: 
Asters Nasturtiums 
Bachelor’s Buttons Oenothera 
Calendula Petunia 
Delphinium Quercus 
Eschscholtzia Ricinus 
Foxglove Salvia 
Gladioli Thunbergia 
Hollyhocks Umbrella Plant 
Ice Plants Verbena 
Jacob’s Ladder Wall Flower 
Kochia Xeranthemums 
Larkspur Yucca 
Morning Glory Zinnias 



















Dog Takes Girl to Drowning Boy 


Danbury, Conn.—Edward  Ginte, 
twelve years old, broke through the it 
of Colonel’s Pond, on the outskirts d 
Danbury, and although he shouted lustiy 
for help no one heard him but a Oolie 
Dog owned by Miss Katherine Dye, 
sixteen years old. who lives about a blot 
from the pond. 

The Dog was playing near the pol 
when the boy fell in. He ran to the elg 
of the ice and tried to make his way ot 
to the lad, but could not keep his footing. 
He then ran back to the shore, 
furiously for a moment, and when noo 
heard him ran to the Dyer house atl 
began to fling his body against the fra 
door, barking loudly. 

Miss Dyer heard the thump of 
dog’s body against the panel, but for 
while thought the Collie was playing® 
wished to get in, and she did not 
him in the house. But he continued 
throw himself against the door 
barked so furiously that she stepped # 
upon the porch. The Dog immediate 
seized her skirt with his teeth and t# 
to drag her into the yard. She si 
him off and he ran a few yards down! 
road, turned and looked back, and bh 
loudly until she followed. 
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ichard Diener on 
, Gladiolus Culture 


To THE EDITOR :— : — os 
urse Mr. Richard Diener is in California— 

re cultural directions in the front of his 
but | olus catalog are not qualified by any im- 
an remarks about climate. Does he then 


nese this rather revolutionary procedure for 


where ? : 
bs ho geo have not his catalog am going to 


quote @ few lines from it to you:— 
ing: “They may be planted as deep as 
ae eakee : under average conditions------. 
i! deep. 

a a Oe Curing: “It is best to let seed 
4 form on the spike if a strong bulb is 
Jesired for reproduction. ------- Bulbs should 
be dug when the seed pods are all formed---- 
“They should be lifted with leaves attached 
and stacked in the open-------. The bulbs 
should be covered with burlap to prevent in- 
jury from the direct rays of the sun. The 
leaves will draw much moisture from the 
bulbs and assist them to ripen-------. After 
ten days or two weeks the leaves should be 


, ete......--. 
ob oy eae on would certainly hasten draw- 
ing away excess moisture, but whether or not 
deleterious to bulbs, I am not certain. Anyway,— 
he must be successful, to give this advice to 


customers. ; 
Your magazine is a constant pleasure and a 


a. T. V. BuLuarp, (Mass. ) 

Answer :—Yes, Mr. Diener is working 
under California conditions and I think 
he has generally recommended shallow 
planting, but such recommendation where 
no irrigation is practiced would be in 
sandy soil, as I see it, not only bad 
horticulture, but disastrous from a com- 
mercial standpoint. Any directions for 
Gladiolus culture or the culture of any 
other flower for that matter should be 
qualified, at least to some extent, as to 
soils and climate, and this is especially 
true where directions are given which 
are sent throughout various parts of the 
United States, which has: a great di- 
versity of climate. 

It may be that Mr. Diener does not 
mean to plant bulbs one inch deep, and 
my own practice, in a light sandy soil, is 
to plant bulbs from three to five inches 


in depth, depending on size; and bulblets’ 


from two to three inches deep. 

So far as I know it has not been dem- 
onstrated that allowing seed pods to form 
on flower spikes would be either an ad- 
vantage or a detriment; but it has been 
the impression of the most experienced 
growers that the formation of seeds 
would have a tendency to weaken the 
bulb. As a matter of fact many vari- 
eties have little or no seed, and few 
varieties are prolific seed bearers. There- 
fore, directions to let seed pods form 
on the flower spike could only apply 
to varieties which are seed producers, 
and if the directions are correct it would 
mean that seed producers are, generally 
speaking, the strongest producers of 
bulbs. 

The old practice was to allow the tops 
or foliage to remain attached to Gladi- 
olus bulbs until both were dry, but mod- 
ern culture not only makes this imprac- 
ticable, but it has been offered at least as 
a theory that leaving the tops on the 
bulbs during the curing process was 
detrimental to the bulb, and this is my 
Personal opinion. In my garden, bulbs 
ral promptly cut from the tops when 

As a matter of fact, the Gladiolus is 
such a hardy, and iron-clad, and almost 





fool-proof plant, that almost anything 
can be done with it and it will still “do 
its stuff.” Much of the theory and ad- 
vice which has been tendered to amateur 
growers during the past twenty years 
has been based on nothing more substan- 
tial than mere whim or theory and not 
on experience and practice. 

What has been said above is not to 
criticize Mr. Diener or to criticize any- 
one else, but to call attention to the fact 
that the growing of the Gladiolus as a 
flower has not been reduced to anything 
like an exact science, to say nothing of a 
practical basis, so that at least the rudi- 
ments of the subject may be put in a 
few words for the guidance of the new 
beginners. 

And I will be glad to hear from my 
friends who are growing Gladioli and 
especially those who have grown them 
for some years and who have made some 
observations on the points above men- 
tioned, based on experience and not on 
mere guesswork. 

MADISON COOPER 





When Does Winter Begin? 


To THE EpITor:— 

What fact establishes the beginning of Winter? 
It seems to me that the weather since the first 
of December should be a good criterion of winter 
weather and if Winter does not begin until the 
21st of December, as the weather sharks tell us, 
it is a pretty poor guess. 

E., (N.Y.) 
_ Answer:—The year has been divided 
into four seasons with three months as- 
signed to each season. With this division 
December becomes the first winter 
month; but astronomically Winter is sup- 
posed to begin at the time the winter 
solstice begins. In other words when the 
Sun reaches its furthermost southerly 
point and turns to come back to the 
Northern Hemisphere is. the beginning 
of Winter. The date falls on December 
22nd this year but it may also occur on 
Dec. 21. It becomes in a sense a mis- 
nomer because it is really the beginning 
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of the last half of Winter. Meteorologi- 
cally however the turn does not begin 
until the latter half of January after the 
Sun is well on her way to the North. 
This condition is due to the fact that 
there is a decided lag in temperature. 
Temperatures do not keep up with the 
progress of the Sun and so we find that 
our lowest temperatures in the Northern 
Hemisphere do not occur until late in 
January and our highest temperatures 
not until the last of July or more than a 
month after the Sun has reached its 
highest point, and begun its return 
journey to the Southern Hemisphere. 

It has been suggested recently that our 
calendar is at fault and a new calendar 
of 13 months has been suggested as a 
remedy for the more or less confusion. 


JOHN S. HAZEN 





Gladiolus Root-rot 


To THE Eprror:— 


What would you recommend as best to check 
root-rot that injures and destroys Gladiolus bulbs? 
This wet season it seems to be worse than usual. 
Will you indicate whether the proposed remedy 
should be used in Fall or Spring, or both? 


W. L. Martin, (Penna.) 

Answer :—While I am quite familiar 
with the Gladiolus and have been for 
some years, I have never heard of so- 
called root-rot. If it is a root-rot, the 
wet season, as suggested, may be the 
reason for it. Most plant growths in 
standing water will die and rot unless the 
plant is especially adapted to water 
growth. 

Improved drainage would be the 
remedy if the trouble is caused by stand- 
ing water. Can any reader offer any 
further suggestions about Gladiolus 
root-rot? 

— (EDITOR) 





Gainsborough Rose 


To THE EpitTor:— 


I wish Mr. McFarland would tell us if he has 
tried the old Rose, Gainsborough. The only cat- 
alogue I find it in is one from Augusta, Ga., and 
it is listed as a Climber. Here it does not grow 
as tall as Frau Karl Druschki or Mary Wallace 
or much more than half as high as Conrad F. 
Meyer sometimes does. 

I suppose from being found only in the South- 
ern nurgSery I have mentioned that it is not con- 
sidered very hardy but since I have lived in 
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A reader in Michigan sent the above photograph and writes as follows: 
What is the name of the plant on the right marked x? The one on the left in bloom 


is Horthilonous; toward the back is Opuntia which is perfectly hardy. 


closely you can see the buds and blooms. 


By looking 
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Tennessee the thermometer has indicated zero 
three times and there has not been the least 
killing of tips. The color is a soft pink and the 
blooms are very large and fragrant. 

The soil in my garden is acid and Roses do 
not do very well although the Rose bed has had 
some lime added. About a mile farther from the 
mountain, where the soil is doubtless alkaline, 
I have seen Gainsborough bushes loaded with most 
lovely blooms. 

A. E. Leavitt, (Tenn.) 

Answer:—I have no personal experi- 
ence with the Gainsborough Rose, but it 
was very successful at Biltmore, North 
Carolina, when I first heard of it about 
fifteen years ago. It is classed as a 
Climbing Tea Rose, and seems to be good, 
under favorable conditions, for pillars. 
From Mr. Leavitt’s description I should 
imagine that it considerably resembled 
Dr. W. Van Fleet in the style of the 
flower. 


Attention to all the Tea Roses is com- 
mended to the people in Tennessee and 
South, who have wasted too much time 
and money in trying to grow Hybrid 
Teas where they are less valuable than 
the Tea Roses, which really belong in 
that region. 

J. HoRACE MCFARLAND 





Abnormalities of Weather 


To. THE EbIToR :— 


I notice in a recent article of yours the term 
“abnormalities.” Now I believe I know in a 
general way what an abnormality is but I would 
like to have you give me a clearer meaning of 
how it is used in terms of weather. We some- 
times say down here that a tornado is a freak 
of weather. Is that correct and could such a 
storm properly be called an abnormality? If 
you will answer this in THE FLOWER GROWER, 


will appreciate it. 
J. B. B., (Texas) 


Answer :—lIn the sense that a tornado 
is unusual and freakish, it would appear 
that it is an abnormality. In other words 
I would say that abnormalities are made 
up properly of the unusual, and so when 
we find any wide departure from the 
average in any one of the several ele- 
ments which go to make up the weather, 
such departures become an abnormality. 
Excessive heat or excessive cold, high 
winds, a long period of cloudy weather 
or a month of continuous sunshine for 
most places would mean an abnormality, 
because the various elements do not so 
often run to extremes as they do to the 
more moderate forms. High tempera- 
ture on one side and low temperature on 
the other side of the median line will 
make up our average temperature for 
the year. The average conditions make 
but little impression on us but the ab- 
normal conditions are remembered be- 
cause they are unusual. 


JOHN S. HAZEN 


fae FLloweR GROWER 
Roses for Commercial Growing 


To THE EpITor :— 


Will you please tell me through your Questions 
and Answers department what Roses in each 
color, red, white, pink and yellow, are best for 
commercial growing? Please confine the list to 
not more than six in each color. 

I am growing flowers for my own pleasure and 
entertainment first and then aim to sell any sur- 
plus. For my own choice, I prefer Roses with 
a long pointed bud, and cut them when they are 
known as three day buds, but of course the public 
may not agree with me on this point, and I de- 
sire the experience of others in this field. 


HAStetr B. LeicH, (Idaho) 

Answer :—At first blush it would seem 
to be easy to answer this inquiry, but 
when it is noted that the location is 
Idaho, and that the requirement is for 
commercial growing, the reply becomes 
just about impossible, save by experi- 
ment in or of Idaho. 

It happens that each time the Ameri- 
can Rose Society has conducted a refer- 
endum among its widespread member- 
ship, the approved dozen or two have in- 
cluded a representation in each color. 
These are general selections, but I do not 
assure their adaptability to Idaho, par- 
ticularly because recently it has appeared 
that there are peculiarly favoring condi- 
tions in Idaho for the growth of the so- 
called Pernetiana Roses, meaning those 
with Austrian Brier blood in them which 
are difficult in many parts of the United 
States, but which include colors of such 
brilliancy toward orange and copper as 
to make them very desirable. 


The 1926 referendum list of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society was separated into six 
districts. It is not yet prepared for pub- 
lication, and therefore I cannot give it 
here. I would take it as a very good 
guide for further trial, but by no means 
an authoritative law and gospel on the 
subject. 

J. HoRACE MCFARLAND 





Moving Wild Bees 


To THE EDITOR :— 

How can we get a wild Bees’ hive down and 
get the honey out? We have one on our barn. 
As we want to fix the barn we have to take it 
down, but would like to keep it if we could. If 
we would take it down and put a box around it 
and put it back when the barn is fixed, would the 
Bees go in again? Is the honey as good as that 
of domestic Bees? mn. &. 

Answer :—If these Bees are placed in 
a dark cellar, they will be all right and 
you can put them back when you get the 
barn fixed. Of course it is now too early 
to put these Bees in the cellar for win- 
tering, but you can keep them there for 
a few weeks without doing them any spe- 
cial damage. Be sure the cellar is dark 
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Separating Dirt From Bulblets 


To THE EbIToR :-— 

I have about tw s i 
ticles of dirt in Fy egal Pye bu rg 
and they do not separate with a sieve, Cale 
tell me how to separate them Without pj 
each = = hand? Will thank you in ag. 
wane 004 bs > —— by telling others of 

A. G. SCHMALHAUsEN, (IL) 

Answer :—Unless the bulblets are to 
be offered for sale, it is altogether un- 
necessary to separate the dirt from them, 
Bulblets and dirt can be planted ty. 
gether; and this, I believe, is a common 
practice. Even sometimes when bulblets 
are sold, by making an estimate as to the 
amount of dirt, they can be sold by the 
quart or peck. 

Dirt, can, of céurse, be separated from 
the bulblets by wetting sufficiently to dis. 
solve it and then screening out the bulbs: 
but this, as before stated, should not hy’ 
necessary. 

MADISON Coops 





Planting Large Gladiolus Bulbs 


To ‘THE EDITOR :— 

It is recommended to save and plant bubbles 
but what about large Gladiolus bulbs, almost a 
large as a teacup? Would cutting them in two 
give better results? And how will they compar 
with bulblet-grown stock? I would be grateful for 
any help on this subject. 

Mrs. C. L. Luce, (Conn.) 

Answer :—Gladiolus bulbs may easily 
be what is known as “overgrown,” and 
they can be grown to such a large six 
that they are almost worthless for bloom, 
This does not mean that the bulbs ar 
worthless for planting as these big fe. 
lows when planted commonly divide into 
a multiplicity of bulbs, the result of 
planting of which ought to be satisfac 
tory. 

Cutting the bulbs as suggested into 
two or more pieces might be one way of 
handling these big fellows, but few peo- 
ple want to go to this trouble and espe 
cially if they have any considerable nun- 
ber. Large bulbs two or three years 
from bulblets will produce far better 
results in bloom than large bulbs which 
are the result of saving only the parent 
bulb year after year, but just the com- 
parison cannot be stated exactly. 

Will any of our friends care to offer 
further light on this subject? 

—(THE EpITOR) 





Pollenizers For Wild Plum 


To THE EDITOR :— 

What variety of Plums should I plant to pd 
linate Wild Goose? 

J. R., (Penna.) 

Answer :—Any of the American specits, 
so far as is known at the present tim, 
will pollinate the Wild Goose plum satis 
factorily. De Soto is a favorite variety. 
Forest Garden is especially esteemed for 
preserving. Pottawattami is of hi 
quality than others of its group. 


H. B. T., (In Rural New-Yorker) 
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stions and Answers Asked 
i and Answered by Readers 


ssis ivi eneral or 

who can assist by giving g 

Reader formation will confer a favor on the 

— r, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 

at facts and definite information 1s desired. 
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QUESTIONS 


SCIENTIFIC HYBRIDIZING OF GLADS 


to try some hybridizing of 
PP er Summer if health and vitality 
remain good, and I hope some. of your 
readers will write about hybridization. 
The explanation of someone who has 
had long experience in that line, not 
with haphazard work, but with a definite 
object in view, and details as to whether 
the male or female parent would be most 
likely to transmit its peculiarities as to 
size of flower spike and number of florets 
in bloom at once, would be very desir- 
able. Other points might also be cov- 


dvantage. 
—— w. A. C., (N.Y.) 


MUSA ENSETE FROM SEED 


I wish someone would tell me how to 
sprout the seed of Musa ensete or Abys- 
sinian Banana. The seed are just like 
little pebbles, and I soaked and filed 
them, but they never came up. I would 
appreciate some help. 

Mrs. E. I. M., (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF SHRUBS OR PLANTS. WANTED 


Recently we discovered two very beau- 
tiful trees. One is called a Dahlia tree 
and it grows nearly 10 feet high within 
a few months from bulbs, planted just 
like common Dahlia bulbs. It has a won- 
derfully beautiful flower resembling the 
Dahlia. It dies down when _ cooler 
weather comes as does the common Dah- 
lia. 

In another yard was a so-called Gera- 
nium tree. It has grown to a height of 
six to eight feet with a trunk two inches 
in diameter. It has flowers resembling 
the Martha Washington Geranium. 

Any information about either of the 
above will be appreciated. 


J. E. B., (Calif.) 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT TO PROMOTE 
QUICK GERMINATION 


Has anyone tried dipping freshly- 
cured bulbs in ethylene chlorohydrin to 
see if they will start immediately into 
growth without a rest period, reacting 
the same as potatoes so treated do? 


F. L. A., (N.Y.) 


SCALE ON SWORD FERN 


Can I obtain information as to the 
cause and cure of a disease or insect, 
(I really don’t know which,) on my 
Sword Fern? It seems to be a sort of 
lifeless insect on the stem, and also a 
flat little scale which clings to the leafy 
part of the plant, and which is remov- 
able without causing injury to the plant. 


Mrs. G. P. M., (Wash.) 





CLUB-FOOT IN GLADIOLUS 


; Just what is club-foot? In what way 
is it different from coming blind? 


Mrs. A. B. C., (Nebr.) 
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PATHOS (?) AUREA VINE 


I have never seen only my plant. I 
wonder how many more of the flower- 
lovers have it. It has thick variegated 
cream and green leaves, having rootlets 
along on the vine. It is such a clean- 
looking vine. The leaves are _heart- 
shaped, about five inches long. I have 
heard that it grows in the Southern 
States as an outdoor plant, but here as 
a house plant. Who can tell me more 
about this plant? 

Mrs. H. McKEsg, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF YUCCA WANTED 


I have two kinds of Yucca, filamentosa 
and variegata, but there is another that 
I would like to know the name of. It 
has a leaf about two or two and one-half 
inches wide. It is dark green and grows 
about five feet high. It has heavy 
blooms. 

Can any one give me the name? 


ROBERT E. BUETTNER, ( Penna.) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


Will you please tell me how to raise 
successfully Delphinium plants from 
seed? My experience with them was not 
satisfactory last year. 


Early in the Spring I sowed some 
seed which we took from a neighbor’s 
plant the year before. Every seed 
seemed to germinate and the seedlings 
seemed thrifty. After the second pair of 
leaves were developed, I transplanted 
them, and they all died. I thought per- 
haps I exposed them to too much sun- 
light. 


I tried again. I secured high-priced 
seed from a reliable firm and followed 
the directions given in their catalogue, 
(as also I had done in the Spring,) and 
not one plant appeared. After waiting 
a month I concluded I must have secured 
old seed. 


I was not ready to give up so I se- 
cured seed from another firm who make 
Delphiniums a specialty with similar re- 
sults. 

I hope to try again next Spring with 
the advice of successful growers. 


C. E. S., (Ohio) 


MOSAIC DISEASE 


A reader in Logansport, Ind., asks two 
questions: One of three words,—‘What 
is Mosaic?” And another of four 
words,—“What is the remedy?” 

Short questions they are, and simply 
and directly put,—but what is the an- 
swer? If any reader of this magazine 
can offer even a brief suggestion, it will 
be helpful. 

Unless the Editor is mistaken, Mosaic 
disease is of unknown origin, and at- 
tacks many species of plants, and rem- 
edies for its control have not, to any con- 
siderable extent, been discovered and 
classified. 

Who can throw some light on this 
subject? 


LIST OF BEST PEONIES WANTED 


Will someone give me some sugges- 
tions of a list of the best Peonies for 
Central Kentucky? Would, of course, 
prefer high quality at reasonable prices, 
but might not object to a few high-priced 
ones if quality was extra good. 


Mrs. O. C. J., (Ky.) 
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TROUBLE WITH “Lady Washington 
GERANIUM” 


My problem is an “Easter Greeting” 
or Lady Washington Geranium. It was 
purchased this Spring, a hardy plant, 
and continued to bloom until the started 
blossoms were gone. It grew slowly in 
a flower box with southern exposure. 
This Fall I potted it and placed it in a 
south kitchen window. I have used weak 
soap solution for lice, and kept the plant 
well-watered. 

Our house is heated from a pipeless 
furnace, with no trouble from escaping 
gas. The kitchen is warm with no fire 
except for cooking purposes. The Gera- 
nium seems to be dying; the leaves, even 
some of the new ones coming, turn yellow 
and drop off. 


This is my first experience with the 
Lady Washington, and I have recently 
been told it is very difficult to grow. I 
am most desirous of having the plant 
grow to its full beauty, and any helpful 
suggestions you can offer me will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Mrs. W. R. Rotn, (N.Y.) 


CARE OF STREPTOSOLEN 


Would like to know how to care for 
a Streptosolen plant. Have a small one 
just getting the second flower on and 
want to save it. I had one for about a 
year and it died. Will someone give me 
cultural instructions? 


J. D. HARNISH, (Penna.) 


DAHLIA STUNT 


I want to ask THE FLOWER GROWER 
readers who have had experience with 
the Dahlia, what it is that stunts a 
plant. Is it thrips or something else? 
Please tell me what is the best remedy. 


STANLEY SMITH, (Conn.) 


DELPHINIUM RUST REMEDY—METRIC 
SYSTEM 


On page 79, February 1926 issue you 
published an article on Delphinium rust 
and stated you intended giving it a trial. 
I would like to know the result. 

Would the remedy prevent rust on 
Phlox which is worse with me than 
Delphinium? 

How much is 2000 cubic centimeters 
of water in gallons, etc., our gallon be- 
ing 1/5 larger than yours? We do not 
use the metric system here. 

Would like to know if the word centi- 
meters is correct as I thought that meant 
lineal measure. Should it have been 
centiliters as a liter means a liquid 


measure? 
W. A. SHAw, (Ont.) 


“MOLE TREE” 


A reader wants to know the correct 
name for the “Mole Tree,” which is sup- 
posed to prevent or drive away ground 
Moles, as described on page 571 of the 
December issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Can any reader give the correct name? 


GROWING SANSEVIERIA 


I have an old-fashioned Sansevieria 
about eighteen inches high. Does this 
plant succeed in a northern window with- 
out sunlight? Does it ever bloom? If 
so, when, and in what way? 


Howarp T. DEAN, (Ind.) 
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PLANT DROPS LEAVES 


I have a very handsome foliage house 
plant. It is a very beautiful thing and 
the leaves are very large, but they keep 
falling off, and while the stalks grow in 
length and new leaves form, the old ones 
fall off after a time as the new ones form 
above them. The result is a long stem 
with only a few leaves at the top. 

What is the cause, and what is the 
remedy? I try not to over-water it. 

I am enclosing a leaf from the plant. 
Several of the leaves have blisters on 
them. 

J. W. RITTENHOUSE, (Penna.) 


Epitor’s NoTE:— 


The leaf sent is doubtless Coleus. Will 
readers who have had experience with 
the oleus under similar conditions 
please advise probable cause of trouble 
and method of correction? 


METHODS OF SAVING SEEDS 


I often wish to save seeds of some 
special flower, and some kinds give me 
considerable trouble, both in getting 
them at the right time and in properly 
cleaning them for storage. 

As I have never seen an article any- 
where giving advice on this matter, per- 
haps some reader will give some time- 
savers which will be helpful. Details of 
storage methods will also help. 

ERNEST J. BEDFORD, (Ala.) 


FERN QUESTION 


I have a young Fern plant of the 
sword variety; it is growing finely and 
has fronds two and one-half feet long. 
It has put out numerous long, stringy 
roots from the top, that hang to the 
flower, that for want of a better name I 
call surface roots. 

Will it do to trim these roots off, or 
are they necessary to the well-being of 
the plant? 

Mrs. Mary E. KINDER, (IIl.) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 


Will someone please tell me how to get 
rid of a small white fly that is bothering 
my house plants, without injuring the 
plants? 

I have fumigated with tobacco and 
Black Flag and sprayed with nicotine 
solution and Black Flag, but with no re- 
sults. 

J. D. HARNISH, (Penna.) 


SHIPPING POINSETTIA BLOOM 


A subscriber in Texas wants informa- 
tion about shipping Poinsettia bloom so 
they will stand up under shipment for 
two or three weeks after they have been 
cut and shipped. This subscriber also 
asks if any special treatment is neces- 
sary to preserve Poinsettia blooms for 
shipment, and thereafter during the pe- 
riod of selling and handling. 


Can any reader offer suggestions along 
this line? 


SWEET PEAS IN MINNESOTA 


Will you please let me know the right 


way to plant Sweet Peas in this northern 
Minnesota climate? Any information 
you can give will be appreciated. 


Mrs. A. C., (Minn.) 
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PROPAGATING REGALE LILIES 


I had a dozen Regale Lily bulbs given 
me a year ago, and I set them as di- 
rected. 

There was a wonderful display of very 
large blooms, and they were very fra- 
grant. I saved the seed, and I would like 
information as to how to proceed with 
same. 

While clearing up my garden for the 
Winter I pulled up a small stake which 
had been used to support a Lily, not 
noticing they both were tied together. 
The result was that I pulled the old Lily 
stalk from the bulb. I found just at the 
surface, and about two inches below, 
four little bulbs twined to the stalk. 
They were about the size of a wild Chest- 
nut and all had thread-like roots. I 
planted them in about two inches of soil 
right there in the same bed and intend to 
cover them later when the ground gets 
colder. 

Are these small bulbs, or what may 
they be? My boys did some investigat- 
ing on their own accord and discovered 
the same conditions on the other stalks; 
small bulbs growing just at the surface. 
Would it be well to pull these stalks and 
reset the small bulbs? 

This variety is new to me and I will 
appreciate any information which may 


be tendered. 
H. E. C., (Conn.) 


PROPAGATING SPRUCE TREES 


Are Spruce trees started or propa- 
gated by cuttings? Or are they started 
from seed, and then transplanted? If 
they are started from seed how long be- 
fore they can be transplanted? 

Detailed information will be very ac- 
ceptable, and doubtless others will be in- 
terested in this subject as well as myself. 


Wo. H. SPONHOLTZ, ( Wis.) 


PROPAGATION OF PERENNIALS BY ROOT 
DIVISION 


Will someone kindly -tell me what vari- 
eties of perennial plants can be grown 
from small pieces of roots from the 
parent plants, with the exception of per- 
ennial Phlox? We are advised that 
pieces of perennial Phlox roots, cut up 
into one-inch lengths or thereabouts, will 
produce good plants if planted in No- 
vember in a box and kept inside, and we 
are anxious to propagate any other good 
flowering perennial that is practicable to 
handle in this manner. 


L. E. W., (So. Dak.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT STRAWFLOWERS 


Will someone tell me, through your 
welcome FLOWER GROWER, about Ever- 
lasting flowers as follows: 


(1) The names of the different varie- 
ties. 


(2) Are they hardy or must they be 
planted like Asters? 


(3) When is the best time to cut the 
flowers? Can they be cut when wet, or 
with the dew or rain on them, and still 
be usable for winter decoration? 


(4) How is the best way to dry;—out- 
side in the sun, or in an airy room;—in 
the dark or otherwise? 

Also will someone tell me about grow- 
ing Lavender? I presume that the same 
instructions are applied to that as to 
Strawflowers. 


W. WRIGHT, (B. C.) 








ANSWERS 


Orange Glory GLADIOLUS NoT BLOOMING 


The observation on Oran 
blooming was of interest te. ee. 
about thirty varieties of Gladiolus 
year. All bloomed nicely except be 
Glory. I planted ten fine No, 2 
and all grew nicely but not one }j 
I have saved them to try again next 
One of my friends had some nice Onan 
Glory so I think it was the conditi ‘ 
the bulbs rather than the season, “7 


S. D. Conner, (Ind.) 








TO KILL GRASS IN WALKs 


To kill grass and weeds in w 
hot salt water or gasoline. als, ux 


RENA BAUER, (Wis,) 





TO ATTRACT HUMMING BiRpDs 


Some time since, a correspond 
for the names of some wheal that = 
attract Humming Birds and Butterflies, 

Let him plant one or more trees of the 
Red-flowering Horsechestnut, and when 
it is in flower, all the Humming Birds 
from far and near will be there, | 
counted twenty-five Humming Birds at 
one time in one of these small trees, The 
tree will not thrive in a too dry location, 
but. does well here in the East, espe. 
cially if planted near a stream. 


H. G. READING, (Penna,) 


FRENCH BUDDED LILACS 


In August number of THE Fiowm 
Grower, Henry Mangold, (Penna.,) pr. 
—_ information about French budded 

ilacs. 


In the West we raise them on thei 
own roots, and, while it is a little trouble 
to keep the suckers down, they are more 
robust than the budded ones, but such 
may not be the case in the East. 

Blooming size plants can be raised 
from rooted cuttings in three years. We 
have handled them in the Nursery for 
15 years, and find varieties listed below 
are all robust growing and free bloomer, 
also fragrant. 


DOUBLE VARIETIES 
Alphonse Lavallee Blue shaded violet 


Madame C. Perier White 
Belle de Nancy Rose 
Emile Lemoine Rose Pink (Very fine) 
President Grevy Lavender 
Charles Joly Dark Red 
SINGLE VARIETIES 
Marie Legraye White 


Ludwig Spaeth Red, large Floret 
Charles X Red, overlaid Purple 


I hope this may supply his wants. 
FRED GuRNEY, (Neb.) 


DIVIDING HYACINTHS, (PAGE 375, 
AUG. ISSUE) 


_ When a plant has two methods of te 
production, one of them being seed, the 
plant usually devotes its main energié 
to the production of seed. If this 8 
interfered with, then the plant directs 
its energies to the other channel. Fot 
example;—if a Tulip is allowed to rip 
its seed, the bulb remains small and 
new bulbs are formed;—so I unde 
though I have not tested it. If the stem 
is cut just after the shedding of th 
bloom, the bulb will grow very large 
probably make slight increase. 
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en the flower first opens, 
stem ed increase of medium 
toe) bulbs and of some small bulbs. If 
. plossom bud be picked out as soon as 
ger be, the bulb splits up into a 
. number of small bulbs. | 

umably the same principle would 
hold with the Hyacinths, except that the 
Hyacinth will not make any such in- 
crease as the Tulip, unless the bud be 
removed by cutting out the center of 
the bottom of the bulb before the bulb 
js planted. This is the means by which 
the Hyacinth is increased commercially, 
and by its means as many as twenty or 
even up to forty tiny bulbs can be se- 
cured from one large Hyacinth bulb. 

Hyacinths increase to some extent by 
natural division of the bulb, but much 
less than Tulips or Narcissi, though 
there is a difference in varieties, some 
dividing much more freely than others. 

I should suppose that, the farther South 
they are grown, the more freely they 
would divide. When a big bulb divides, 
the divisions, of course, are smaller than 
the original bulb, and the flower stalks 
smaller. If division is excessive, or the 
plants are left until badly crowded, there 
may be no flower stems at all. This is 
simply the result of natural processes. 
If the plants send up a large number of 
small heads in Spring, they should be 
dug in Summer, divided, and reset. : 

If the plants are weak or really fail- 
ing, it may be due to mites, or to white 
grubs or to other root-eating insects in 
the soil. The mites, if there, were on 
the bulbs when planted. They are very 
destructive, but are liable to become ex- 
tinct in a planting allowed to stand sev- 
eral years. If they eat up the bulb on 
which they are, and go to find another, 
they are liable to dry up before they 
reach it, or to be destroyed by ants or 
little spiders or by other predacious in- 
sects in the soil. 

If the bulbs are growing weak and in- 
sects are not to blame, the bulbs very 
likely are suffering from too high a tem- 
perature in the soil. Bulbs in the South, 
if left in the ground from year to year, 
should be well shaded during the sum- 
mer months. A part of this can be ac- 
complished by deep planting, but shade 
above ground also should be furnished. 
This can be by mulch or by summer 
plants grown over them. In field culture 
Cowpeas or Velvet Beans would be good. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF HYDRANGEA 


A reader states that Hydrangeas may 
be changed in color by scattering around 
the plant, not closer than three inches 
around the trunk, two tablespoonfuls of 
alum. This may be done in May each 
year and will give new color and life 
to the old white varieties, giving them 
shades of pink. Blue Hydrangeas be- 
come beautiful orchid shades. Pink 
shades become deeper pink, sometimes 
showing a tendency to lavender and pink 
which is very beautiful. 


This treatment must be given every 
year or they will go back again to the 
original color as soon as the chemical 
wears out in the soil. 


PRUNING ROSES IN CALIFORNIA 


In reply to the question in THE 
LOWER GROWER; “When is the best time 
to prune Rose bushes in California?”: 
have a large Rose garden of nearly 
one hundred bushes, and find that they 








a 
dae Flower Grower 
give the finest flowers when pruned twice 
a year. 

The most thorough pruning should be 
done soon after January 1st, when the 
bushes are dormant. Remove all small 
and dead twigs, thin out the center of 
the bush and cut back the large canes 
one-third or more. 

The second pruning should be done 
after the mid-summer rest of the bushes, 
and just before an abundance of water 
is given, about Sept. 1st. 

Remove all very small and stubby 
wood, seed pods, faded flowers, etc.; 
shape the bush, by light pruning, into 
a symmetrical form; then look for even 
finer Roses than during the heavy, 
spring-blooming season. 


Mary C. SHaAw, (Calif.) 


FAILURE OF PEONY Rubra Superba 
TO BLOOM 


In the September issue, Mrs. A. R. 
McKinney complains that her Peony, 
Rubra Superba, has not yet bloomed, al- 
though four years old since setting. It 
often takes Rubra Superba three or four 
years to bear its first bloom, and it is 
ever a shy bloomer at best. The quality 
of its flowers has caused it to be raised 
in the past in spite of its stinginess in 
the matter of its blooming. Give it an- 
other year or so, and if it does not make 
good, plant one or more Karl Rosefield 
in its place. Karl will begin to bloom at 
once, and you can depend on him every 
year. 


If you dig up your Rubra Superba, do 
not plant another Peony in the same lo- 
cation. Give the place up to Iris or 
Phlox, or some other plant. Possibly the 
plant was set too deep. About two 
inches has been found to be the best 
depth to set Peony buds. If set too deep 
they may refuse to bloom; if set too 
shallow- the corms seem to too easily 
invite disease. Most people plant en- 
tirely too deep. 


H. G. READING, (Penna.) 


PROBABLY MEALY BUG 


Answer to Mrs. G. P. M., (Wash.) : 


From her description, has got what is 
known by florists as Mealy Bug. The 
ones she sees are mature insects. A mag- 
nifying glass would show hundreds of 
the small larvae on the under side of 
leaves, not visible to the naked eye. Flor- 
ists usually burn plants if badly in- 
fested, unless very valuable. Then they 
beth dip and spray; both top and under 
side of leaf and plant, with kerosene 
emulsion (kept by all large seed deal- 
ers). It takes several times to clean a 
plant thoroughly. The insect lives by 
sucking the sap of the plant so no poi- 
sons like paris green or arsenate of lead 
will kill them. She will have to use pa- 
tience and perseverance to eradicate 


them. 
Wo. A. CLARK, (N.Y.) 


DEVIL’S PAINT BRUSH 


In Dec. FLOWER GROWER Mrs. K. D., 
(Kans.,) asks about the identity of a 
flower that grows more or less in New 
York state. It is known to farmers as 
the Devil’s Paint Brush, which from her 
description is what she saw in her trips, 
and a peculiar point is that Sheep are 
about the only animal that will kill out 
this (weed) plant. 

(Cent. N.Y.) 
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GROWING FLOWERS COMMERCIALLY 


I noted with deep personal interest the 
inquiry appearing on page 463 of the 
November, 1924, issue, by B. G. L., con- 
cerning the growing of flowers commer- 
cially and your very conservative answer 
to the same. 


B. G. L. was probably disappointed in 
your reply. However, he probably will 
understand much better when he learns 
that you have seen hundreds start in the 
flower game with the ambition and the 
determination of “the blind’ only to 
later on falter and finally give up in 
dismay: This is only as it should be. 
After all, it is the survival of the fittest. 


Unfortunately, I do not have before 
me certain facts that cover the local 
circumstances of B. G. L. and his oppor- 
tunities in his particular neighborhood 
for entering into the flower business, 
and for that reason, real and pertinent 
advice cannot be given. 


However, in connection with the mail 
order bulb business which I have con- 
ducted for several years, I have learned 
that there are quite a number of good- 
sized towns throughout the United 
States where there is a fair demand for 
flowers around Easter time, and for spe- 
cial occasions, and where the field is not 
as yet covered. This might surprise 
some, but it is an actual fact. Hence, I 
would suggest that B. G. L. look over his 
local field and analyze the situation from 
his individual standpoint. 

What prompts me to write this letter 
is the fact that I, too, have had the same 
feelings as B. G. L., but for another rea- 
son,—I was getting very deaf. If it is in 
my power to pass on to others my little 
experience, then I will know that my 
work has not been for nothing. 

B. G. L’s letter frankly shows his ig- 
norance when he speaks about a green- 
house, for this would require high tech- 
nical skill in handling, without consider- 
ing the capital investment demanded. 
For that reason it will not be considered. 

The best information that B. G. L. can 
get is to hold onto his job and hold onto 
it as tight as he can, as the lessons he 
will have to learn will have to be paid 
for and paid for dearly. While imagina- 
tion might have been fired by reading 
the ads appearing in the various horti- 
cultural publications, yet it certainly is 
no primrose path for those who are en-. 
gaged in the flower game. 

The best branch of the horticultural 
game to enter into for a person without 
any great amount of experience is the 
Gladiolus business, but my experience 
shows that you cannot hold down a job 
and handle Glads rightly. However, if 
you can find an outlet for your bulbs you 
will find it a comparatively easy proposi- 
tion to work, but the great trick is,— 
finding the market. Selling cut Glads 
on the commercial market is just simply 
throwing good money away and I am 
located near the greatest flower market 
in the world,—New York City. On Long 
Island a tremendous quantity of bulbs 
are grown for private trade, throughout 
the United States, and as a result these 
growers of bulbs throw their cut flowers 
on the market for anything that they 
will bring in. My investigations and ex- 
periences during the past Summer 
among the florist trade of New York 
City and Brooklyn, shows it does not pay 
to send in cut Glads unless one is so 
favorably situated by Nature to produce 
flowers early in June or late in October, 
otherwise you are absolutely lost. A 
person in your situation holding an out- 
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side position, would find it just simply 
impossible to do this, as you must be 
with your Glads night and day. 

I have spoken of selling bulbs. Dispos- 
ing of bulbs to the jobber would be the 
best and easiest, but this is extremely 
hard and the only other outlet is by 
selling direct by mail orders. This is a 
very hard proposition, as customers may 
be had only by advertising, and adver- 
tising costs very heavily. In addition, it 
takes years before it proves profitable, 
as I have found it costs at least $1.00 to 
get a customer. This has been my ex- 
perience in the mail order Tulip and 
Hyacinth game for the past three years, 
during which time my advertising has 
appeared in practically all the magazines 
with national circulation. 

If you enter the Glad business, I rec- 
ommend that you first approach a dealer 
and see if you cannot make arrange- 
ments for him to take your output, but 
you cannot expect any money profits 
from him, as all you will get is the ex- 
perience, which will be very valuable. 
After you get the proposition going, then 
you can gradually start producing the 
finest varieties in which you will find the 
real money. 

Producing Gladiolus bulbs does not re- 
quire any great degree of technical skill 
or experience, notwithstanding what 
others may say. During the past season 
I have produced bulbs as good as those 
obtained from a bulb house with a na- 
tional reputation, although I had no 
great experience along these lines. The 
great secret of raising any kind of bulbs 
is to fertilize them from the top and not 
from the bottom as they have very short 
roots. Sheep manure and sulphate of 
ammonia sprinkled on top of the ground 
after the bulbs are planted, is the trick. 

If you decide to handle Glads, a little 
more advice will be handy—buy the 
smaller bulbs only,—5’s and 6’s,—as you 
can produce a large quantity of 1’s and 
2’s the first season by using plenty of 
fertilizer. 

In passing may I advise you of an old 
German quotation of my father’s—“The 
dummer the farmer, the bigger the Pota- 
toes, providing he uses plenty of fer- 
tilizer.” 

Frankly speaking, B. G. L., if I was in 
your place and holding down a position, 
(and that is what I am also doing,) I 
would advise you to grow on a very 
small scale, Dahlias and Peonies for they 
both require no great amount of your 
time, or at least only when you have the 
leisure in the evenings from your day’s 
work in the office. . 

There has been a lot of hocus-pocus 
about the skill needed in raising Dahlias 
and Peonies, but don’t believe it, as it 
is comparatively easy. Anyone holding 
down a secretarial position can easily 
develop the necessary ability. 

My advice is to get the very best va- 
rieties in Dahlias and Peonies, plant 
them in a desirable location, preferably 
near a _ well-traveled automobile road, 
where the passers-by can easily see them 
and you will have no great trouble in 
working up a trade. 


In closing, I know of a man, an office 
man, who had the same feeling in his 
breast that you and I have. He started 
in to raise Dahlias on the side, on Long 
Island, and he is making a good living 
out of it. What he has done, you can do, 
but my advice is hold on to your posi- 
tion and start in in a small way, within 
your means, BUT START. 


FRANK W. SIELOFF, (So. N. Y.) 
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NATURALIZING PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 


In reply to the inquiry from a Georgia 
reader as to whether Paperwhites can be 
naturalized in that state, will say I have 
experimented with over fifty named va- 
rieties of Polyanthus Narcissus to ascer- 
tain the very thing asked, (whether they 
are hardy, in Southern Tenn.,) and have 
traveled over much of Georgia and know 
conditions there. 


Very few Polyanthus Narcissus win- 
ter-kill even as far north as Knoxville 
and Nashville, Tennessee. But they are 
almost sure to come up and bud before 
Xmas, and so kill back and so do not 
bloom the next Spring. Soeil ’de Ore 
and a few others do not do this, but on 
the whole they are of little value in 
Tennessee. 


From about the latitude of Atlanta, 
however, the Winter is not severe enough 
to kill these plants even though they 
come up in the Fall, and I know scores 
of people who have had Paperwhites in 
their yards for years and they bloom 
beautifully each year. 

It is well, if the enquirer lives north 
of Macon, to cover the bulbs with some 
sort of mulch that will look reasonably 
well until the grass becomes established 
over them, as they really need this pro- 
tection against the changeable weather. 


Forced bulbs are good for planting in 
the open, though they do not usually 
bloom till the second Spring after plant- 
ing. This is especially true if they have 
been forced in Water. But they are of 
no value much north of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Any Narcissus that grows in poor soil, 
especially where there is too little sun- 
shine, will soon starve till it will not 
bloom. The remedy is to transplant 
them to well-fertilized soil,—soil that 
contains plenty of phosphorus as well 
as other fertilizing elements. 


FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


CRINUMS IN FLORIDA 


Answering Mrs. Chas. L. Brooks on 
Crinums will say: 


I grow these in Florida, and also on 
top of a mountain in North Carolina at 
an elevation of 3000 feet, The varieties 
mentioned in THE FLOWER GROWER do 
well on the mountain with no winter pro- 
tection. I mean to try some of my 
Florida plants up there to learn how 
much cold some of the more beautiful 
ones will stand. In Florida they are 
one of the most satisfactory plants I 
know for getting cut-flowers for the 
house. They take care of themselves 
when once established and some varie- 
ties reach a very large size and bear 
many stalks of bloom in a year. The 
foliage of some of them reaches a 
length of 4 to 5 feet and a width 6 or 
more inches. The hardy varieties do not 
have these large leaves. 


MarRIAN A. McApow, (Fla.) 


LILAC PESTS 


In ‘your “Editorial Note,” page 559, 
you ask about a new pest attacking the 
Lilac. 

We have this insect or fly out here on 
the coast very badly. About two years 
ago I wrote to the department (at Wash- 
ington, D. C.) and sent a leaf along and 
received the following facts: 


It is called the “Miner” and there is no 
remedy for it; no spray, no poison, and 
the only remedy is to pick off all leaves 


Ca A. ‘2 
February, 95 





Hardy Wild Flowers — 
More than 100 uncommon varieties, _- 
Write for new descriptive list. 


W. A, BRIDWELL 
Forestburg, - - Texas 
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BULB MAILING BOXEs 
Strong, durable containers for mailin 
GLADIOLUS and DUTCH BULBS 
Many growers use these standard si 
boxes for store trade, as well as tos 
mailing and expressing. * 
Sizes to hold 12, 25, 50 and 100 bulbs, 
Write for Prices and Samples 
A. B. COWLES BOX Co, 

2 Commercial St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTs 


Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete h 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhen 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment, 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentg, 
—— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohi, 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 
Hardy Collected Stock 


Rhododendrons 2 to 8 ft., 25 for $4.00; per 1g 

$15.00. Mountain Laurel 2 to 8 ft., 25 for $4.09: 

per 100, $15.00. Hemlock 3 to 4 ft., 25 fo 

$4.00; per 100, $15.00. Baled and Burlappe, 
Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE - ~ Doeville, T 
Collector of Evergreens Shrubs 7 


POTASH-MARL 
“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER” 
Sole Producers 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., - NEW YORK City 





























PORTLAND BEAUTY GARDENS 
GLADIOLUS and DELPHINIUMS 
The following and many other Glads are 
listed in my 1927 Price List just out; 
Beatriz Michelena, Carmelita, Cowee’s 
Scarlet Wonder, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Jacoba 
Von Biejeren, Mrs. Richard Lohrman, 
Richard Diener and Mr. W. H. Phipps. 
Drop a card for price list. 

Cc. C. PIPER, Prop. 
939 Mallory Ave. N. Portland, Ore. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 











Free 





GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, CANNAS, FLOWER SEED, ib 
60 no two alike Blooming Glads____------$1#l 
50 no two alike Blooming, Choice__~~~-~--- 
12 no two alike Dahlias_____-_~_- 

10 no two alike, Choice ____--__--------- 
12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Annuals__-- 1M 
12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Perennials__ 1M 
Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, full of Low 
100% values and information. Send before yo 
order GLADAHLIA FARMS 

Chicopee Falls - - Massachusetts 








PLANTS FOR GRANDMOTHER'S ROCKER 


Alyssum, aquilegia, cerastium, saxifrage, 
aethionema, arabis, armeria, asperula, aubriets, 
campanula, cheiranthus, crucianella, 
euphorbia, hypericum, linium, lina 
sublata, potentilla, saponaria,  siline, 
alpine aster and poppy, and many others. 
for catalogue. Prices reasonable. 


UAMEGON FLOWER GARDEN IS. 
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Galelum Nga 
and burn them as soon as they 
he first sign of brown or yellow. 
Close study of this fly shows that it lays 
; - two to three eggs in each leaf. The 
a are placed between the upper and 
e er covering of the leaf. There are 
o a few things attacked by this fly 
oj on large bushes the work of picking 
of all leaves is too great so the only al- 
ternative is to burn the entire shrub. 

I am informed there are some new 
French hybrid Lilacs that are immune 
to this pest, but the old-fashioned gar- 
den variety is an easy prey. 

Lilacs and the Privets, both the plain 
and golden-leafed, are subject to its at- 
tacks and I have cleaned them all out of 


my garden. 


show t 


G. H. GorING, (Wash.) 





The Japanese Art Calendars 


Although they are called calendars, 
the calendar part with the printed 
months is an insignificant part. The 
chief feature of these calendars is 
their coloring, and the further fact 
that they are a good example of Jap- 
anese art. 

As I before explained: When I 
first offered the calendars I was in- 
clined to apologize for putting on this 
kind of a premium, as they are not 
strictly within the natural scope of a 
horticultural magazine, but these bits 
of art from the clever Japanese so at- 
tracted me that I could not resist them, 
and it seems that my readers who have 
secured the calendars are equally ap- 
preciative. One writes as follow: 

“Your two Japanese Art Panel Cal- 
endars reached me today. Heretofore 
I have always considered calendars a 
necessary evil, not a decoration, but 
I must confess that these are ‘some- 
thing different.’ If anyone had told 
me that a rather crude green and a 
pink daub of color, such as the smaller 
one is, would look well in my living 
room, furnished entirely in old-fash- 
ioned Pennsylvania Dutch style, I 
should have said it was impossible,— 
but it is true. The pink one with the 
yellow Parrot looks equally at home 
in my dining room, although it is the 
only pink thing there except the Be- 
gonias. They not only do not clash,— 
they ‘belong.’ Thank you!” 

I am just now ordering two differ- 
ent designs of Japanese Art Calendars 
for 1928. They are imported on order 
and must be ordered about a year in 
advance. Those for 1928 will be quite 
different. There will be one large one 
three feet in height and a foot wide. 
This is a rich and gorgeous thing with 

deep purple predominating. 

There are a few of the 1927 calen- 
ders still on hand, and please do not 
forget that these are not available to 
all subscribers. They are given to 
present readers as a reward for secur- 
Ing @ new subscriber remitted for at 
the regular subscription rate of $2.00. 
The calendars are sent in pairs. There 
1s nothing cheap about these calendars 
either in appearance or actual cost, 
and none of my friends who have re- 
celved them have been disappointed in 
my recommendation of same. 


MADISON COOPER 
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DAHLIA AND GLADIOLI SEED 


and Regale Lily seed produce large blooms and 
tubers. Japanese Barberry seed produce animal 
and fowl tight hedges. Sample packet Dahlia 
seed, for 50-foot row, free for 2c stamp, with 
illustrated catalog of tags, stencils, seeds, bulbs, 
and booklets. Aluminum rustless tags, any 
name, 2c each, for your garden. Brass alphabet 
stencils $1.15. Six Dahlia Booklets, 50c each; 
subjects: Cultivation, Fertilizers and Large 
Blooms; Propagation by Seeds and Cuttings, 
Harvesting and Storage, Insect Enemies, Dahlia 
Growing Commercially (tells how to make your 


start). 
CHARLTON BOLLES 
Box 84, Springfield, Delaware Co., Penna. 





Plants for $ 


the Aquarium 


Keep your pet fish healthy and happy, 
the water clearer and purer with these 





dainty plants. 
7 Assorted Plants for $ 1 
Aquariums, postpaid 
Tricker’s Waterlily Catalogue shows lilies 
in color, describes many rare varieties. 
Send for a copy. 
WILLIAM TRICKER 
668 Forest St. Arlington, New Jersey 








JAPANESE SPURGE 


(Pachysandra terminalis) 


A beautiful Evergreen Hardy Plant 
that will grow in Shady Places. 

I grow annually hundreds of thou- 

sands of this and other Ground- 

Cover plants for Landscape Archi- 

tects. You should know about 

them. Catalog upon request. 
HUGH B. BARCLAY 

Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 
NARBERTH, PA. 
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Tycos 


SOIL (HOT BED) 
THERMOMETER 


is used by flower growing experts 
everywhere. It has a 15” V-shaped 
wood case with handle, oxidized 
brass scale with white-filled fig- 
ures and graduations, magnifying 
mercury-filled tube, mercury-filled 
bulb chamber, giving good contact 
and an approximate temperature 
range of 30° to 180° F. The end 
is metal with a strong point. Price 
$3.00. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, remit direct. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Hardy Wild Flowers 
FROM THE OZARKS 
HARDY NATIVE FERNS IRISES 
ROCK PLANTS PERENNIALS 
SHRUBS aad VINES CATALOG 


RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, - - Ar 














aeewees ARNINIU ALS 2. 
1926 seed, all colors :—Aster: King, Superb Late 
Branching, Single; Ageratum: King Calendula; 
Centaurea; Cosmos: Early, Autumn; Larkspur; 
Marigold: African, French Mixed. Following 
mixed:—Scabiosa; Schizanthus; Stock, Ten 
Weeks; Strawflower; Verbena; pkt. 10 cts. 
Nasturtium, dwarf 5 cts; Zinnia; Giant Flower- 
ing 15 cts, 60ct value for 50 cts. 
Cc. A. PERRY 
4417 Downey Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One hundred seeds in 
package, one dollar. Send for descriptive folder 
and price list of named varieties. 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 








BETTER 
DELPHINIUMS, IRIS and GLADIOLUS 


EDGEVALE GARDENS 


(Charles G. Smith, F.R.H.S.) 
Growers and Distributors 
OTTAWA HILLS -_ =- Toledo, O. 
Will appreciate hearing from you as to 
your needs. 


















LEADCLAD WIRE CO. 1238 ‘tainfield Ave. MoundsvilleW Va. 





heavier than Galvanized. Lasts years longer~ gmp 
caste na mare Nenamental-rustproof (hs 
cotaloY, 








MARY FREY 


The first Gladiolus awarded the $500 
Trial Ground Challenge Trophy of the. 
American Gladiolus Society. A _ limited” 
number of bulbs for sale this year. Write 
for descriptive circular and prices. 


GELSER BROS. Dalton, N.Y. 











os ‘al Dignified, exclusive profession. Little 
competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. Easy to master 
under our correspond thods. Assist: t to st 
and graduates. Write today for full details. 


American Landscape School,* 62, Newark, New York 














DAHLIAS 


Look for the Trade 
Mark When Looking 
for Quality 

For over a third of 
a century this Trade 
Mark has stood for 
quality and fair deal- 
ing. Stock true to 
name, strong and 
free from disease. 
Catalogue free. Send 
today—-42 years a 














i] specialist. 





t 
W. W. WILMORE, Box 382, Denver, Colorado 
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Pruning Shears are a necessity in 
the well-equipped garden. An ar- 
rangement with one of the best manu- 
facturers makes it possible for me to 
offer a pair of extra good, common- 
sense, business-like, and SERVICE- 
ABLE Pruning Shears as a premium 
to present readers for each new sub- 
scription remitted for at the full rate 
of $2.00, and add much to your effi- 
ciency as a gardener. 


This is a real reward which will 
be a source of satisfaction for many 
moons. 

MADISON COOPER 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $25.00 in the 
U. S. and $30.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 


At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. , 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 


8600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 


Send orders to 
THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$25 in the U. S. : ' 
$30 in Canada Calcium, N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Size No. 8 and larger priced each. Bulblets 10 
for price of 1 bulb. Golden Measure .03, Rose 
Glory .03, Mary Pickford .08, Schwaben .03, 
Gov. Hanley .03, Jack London .05, Byron L. 
Smith .05, Le M. Foch .02, Pink Wonder .03, 
Rose Ash .08, Sulphur Frills .25. 


DAHLIAS—Golden West .50, Olive Nyce .75, 
Mother 1.00, Isabell Street .75, Colossal Pink .75, 
Mrs. J. H. Dick .75, Nantwich .75, J. H. Jackson 
-25, Dr. Tevis 1.00, Peg O Me Heart 1.00, Mabel 
Eckland -75, Kitty Dunlap 1.00. Dahlia Collec- 
tion 5.00 worth for 4.00, your choice. - 


PAUL FRIEDLY - - Convoy, Ohio 
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MYRON D. BIGGER 
General Delivery Topeka, Kansas 


Gladiolus Grower 


Write for Prices 


1927 GLAD GUIDE 


Mailed FREE on request. Glads 
from many angles. Includes bloomin ua 


ratings, practical suggestions, fran dete, 
etc. Ask for my prices on eed. Astiony, 
planting needs for 1927, 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City - - len 















IF YOU WANT THE FINEST 


DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalogue 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 





—, 


INSIDE-OUT FLOWER” 


(Vancouveria hexandra) 

Daintiest foliage plant of the Oregon 
the airy grace of the Maidenhair Fern but Al 
dier, hardy and evergreen. Tiny ty te. 
flowers. For shady corner and rock stat 
Each, 25c; 5 for $1; doz. for $2, postpaid 








ILLUSTRATED CAFALOG 


Our annual catalog, listing 125 of the 
better varieties, is full of valuable infor- 
mation. It’s worth asking for. 

NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Marshfield - Box F - Massachusetts 








DAHLIAS of STRAIN 


El Dorado $2.50 and other novelties at 
seductive prices. Also the latest in Gla- 
diolus, Peonies and Iris. Catalogues free. 


LACHINE DAHLIA GARDENS 
10 


Box Lachine, Que. 


SIX 20c ltems $1.00 


18, $2,00; 21, $3.00; 30, $4.00; 2 for 20c (E. 
Tabor, Scar. Won., R. Diener, Mrs. N. Vand., F. 
J. Symmes, M. Kund., Mrs. Peters); 8 for 20c 
“(M. Toy, M. Foch, Muriel, Gold, Car. Syl., Glen- 
dale, Albania, W. L. Pigeon); 4 for 20c (R. Ash, 
Jewel, Diana, B. L. Smith, G. Meas., Mrs. Bothin, 
Elf, Tyr. Beauty, Dr. Norton, Pink Won., Louise, 
Scarlano); 5 for 20c (M. Blush, Bertrex, E. J. 
Shaylor, Ev. K., A. Tip., 1910 Rose, Dor. Wh., 
C. Glow). All 1 in. up, prepaid. Free list. 


Cc. H. SMITH, Faribault, Minn. 























Brilliantly Colored, Hardy 


WATER LILIES 


Beautify your pond with these exclusive, 

rare water lilies. Many brilliantly col- 

ored, imported varieties which are ex- 

tremely hardy and easily grown in all 

parts of the country, are described and 

pictured in our new catalog. 

FREE Plans for easy ways to build 
an inexpensive pond in your 

own garden are included in our illus- 

trated catalog, free upon request. Send 

for it today. : 

Johnson Water Gardens 
Box FG2 - HYNES, CALIF. 




















IRIS ACRES - . Molalla, 0 





Golden Yelldw Calla 


Treated in same manner as Gladioli, 
great popularity with florists, but are name 
scarce. Flowers large as white winter-flowerin 
variety and of velvety texture. Thig 
only. Prices per 100, Small $15.00, Large $25, 
Mammoth $38.00; 25 at 100 rate. Order at 
to be sure of yours. > 


F.D.KECK - - -  Dakom 








Indiaga 
Dehlia One 


Farm ‘atalog 
New Albany, Ind., Box 75 i 





THESE 12 DAHLIAS FOR $5.% 
Paul Michael, Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, Ale 
Waldie, Princess Pat, Mrs. Carl Salbach, Amp 
Ra, Sequoia Gigantia, A. C. Lawrence, Million. 
aire, Judge A. B. Parker, The Grizzly, Jay 
Selby. Dahlia Seed (50seeds) $1.00 Package, 


Send for Catalogue. 
Montrose Dahlia Gardens - Wakefield, Mas, 


California Giant Tiger Lilie 


Golden Yellow, Mid-summer Bloomers, Hany 
everywhere. Mammoth Bulbs, $4.25 per doze; 
$24.00 per 100 postpaid. First size bulbs $8% 
per dozen, $16.00 per 100 postpaid. Terms cash 
No shipments after April 1st. 


Cc. E. JONES 
Santa Cruz County - Olympia, Califor 














Hybrid Seedling Gladiolus Special 


Over 100,000 varieties, all colors, all kinu, 
Many have never bloomed; also includes all m 
new named varieties. Per 100, prepaid: 1%", 
$5.25; 1”, $8.50; 1%”, $2.25; under %”, $1% 
Bulblets, $1.75 per 1000. Send for catalog d 
600 varieties. 


LEO E. MILLER - 80 Nolan St., Stratford, Com 








HELEN PHIPPS 


(hippo) 
The peerless pink Glad. Strong grower, 
splendid spikes, usually 15 or more large 
blooms open. Earlier, deeper and brighter 
pink than W. H. Phipps. ; 

Each, large bulbs - $10.00 

 ¢ - = - 7 

Bulblets -- @. *« 1.00 
Veilchenblau, Golden Dream, Gloriana, 
Gertrude Errey, Melba, Paul Pfitzer, 
Metz, and scores of other domestic and 
imported super varieties in my new list, 
get it now. 


Select Gladioli - Bulbs - Bulblets 


HENRY C. PETY 
PAULDING, OHIO 














The Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 


endeavors to live up to its name. 
Our Dahlias are selected from the 
world’s finest. 1927 catalogue will 
be sent on request. It contains 
ratings on each variety for seven 
most important qualities, the most 
valuable information ever given to 
the public concerning Dahlias. We 
guarantee fine flowers from our 
tubers. 


HARLEY T. PECK, Lebanon, Ohio 








OUR PETS 


MARVELOUS NEW IRIS 


eentan GI 2.6 $10.00 
Write for Particulars 


Our Beautiful Native Shrubs 

Wahoo (Euonymus Purpurea) 18-24_$.50 
24-36_ .15 
8-4 _1.00 





Get our Descriptive Circular 


Prunus Cistina Hansons 2-8 — .16 
Purple Leaf Sand Cherry 8-4 1.00 


Iris—Peony—Dahlia—Glad Lists 


Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Box 915 Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
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| A Chat With' the Publisher 


“COMPARISONS ARE opIoUs” 


s, 3 ly by comparison that we 
But it oy hg 4 standard of excellence. 
can arr, just compare this issue of 


— og spel GrowER with any other 

lm THE FLOWER & Bone 
a lication published anywhere. ion 

a - that a close comparison 1s possible, 

means; but I do mean that this 

VER scioge THE FLOWER GROWER contains 


= sovesting, helpful and inspira- 


i information than were 
‘i tional facts Petween the covers of one 
k Sarde, nas magazine before. Don’t take my 
staid, word for it,—just make your ve —_ 
la, Oreg parison and see what you find. en 
ee your friends about it. 
.— COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


= 


Put at least a short note into all your 


i i atter telling briefly your candid 
all oon of THE FLOWER GROWER, giving 
nis. mont its subscription price and where pub- 
rge $26, jished. This suggestion is not as a per- 
ler atom MH sonal request, but because this magazine 

is deserving of a boost from anyone in- 
a terested in flowers, whether commer- 


i or because of a desire to make the 
mae a better place in which to live. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


I am carrying over from the Queries 
and Answers Department this month 
enough material for several pages which 
were unavoidably cut off because of an 
increase in the advertising pages after 
the reading pages were pretty well 
planned. Still, there are about six pages 
of Q & A material this month. 


re | 
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RX $5.09 

mer, Aler ADVERTISING SHOULD BE KEYED 

ah Aun Do not guess at the source of your in- 

zzly, Jami quiries but use some sort of a key and 
Pacag, @ then you will know. A fictitious street 


or P. O. Box number is a good way of 
keying. A department letter or number 
can be used. 

THE JAPANESE CALENDARS 


Although a bit late for Calendars, as 
Calendars, these samples of Japanese art, 


ers, Hany @ as described in another column, are more 
Aa doa; than Calendars, and worthy of your 
ulbs $3.25 < 
ferms cash, attention. 
INDEXES FOR 1926 AND PRIOR YEARS 
» California Indexes for any year may be had for 
a remittance of 10c in stamps. There has 

waummes @ been a greater demand than ever before 
Special for the index for 1926. 

all kinds, BOUND VOLUMES 
rah Bound volumes of the present FLOWER 
%”, $1, GROWER, dating back to 1918, may be 
catalog ¢ had at the rate of $2.50 each for the first 
ston al six volumes and $3.00 each for the last 


three volumes, postage prepaid. - There 
are also still a few of the old bound 
volumes of THE MOoDERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, predecessor of the present mag- 
azine; $2.00 each, postpaid. 


PLEASE DISTRIBUTE THE SUBSCRIPTION 
COUPONS 





ss Every reader should have a supply of 
my standard, yellow subscription coupons 
-24.$.50 | t0 spread the word about THE FLOWER 
-36_ 16 |MGROWER and its mission. Write me for 
-4 1.00 1a supply if you run out. 
“= BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 
ists An advertisement of this set of books 
i 2 another page will prove interesting to 
lemS (the student of horticulture. The new 
S. Dak. Iethree volume set at $25.00, prepaid, is 


Perhaps the best investment possible in 
horticultural literature. 


due FroweER GROWER 


PRUNING SHEARS AS A REWARD 

Don’t forget that the Pruning Shears 
are offered not with your own subscrip- 
tion even though a new one, but to 
present readers who send in new sub- 
scriptions at the full yearly rate of 
$2.00. Every gardener should have a 
serviceable Pruning Shear. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
This office stands ready to send sample 
copies to lists of names accompanied by 
complete addresses. Names of home 
owners who have gardens are especially 
desired. 
MY 1927 BULB COLLECTION 
My collection of Gladiolus bulbs this 
year will be superior to anything put 
out before;—both larger and better. Of 
the 120 bulbs comprising the collection 
there should be not less than 50 separate 
and distinct varieties, each bulb of 
blooming size. 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALE 
I offer odds and ends of surplus issues, 
mostly of years 1924, 1925 and 1926 at 
half price;—24 all different, but not 
consecutive; just odds and ends of sur- 
plus, for $2.00, postage prepaid. 


HOUSE ARTICLE CROWDED OUT 
This is the second month that the 
Small House illustrations and article 
have necessarily been omitted, but I am 
in hopes to use them in March and sub- 
sequent issues as usual. 


DON’T FORGET TO LEND A HAND 


Not only am I dependent on commer- 
cial growers, for the saying of a good 
word for this magazine in their catalogue 
and printed matter, but I am also de- 
pendent on them for distributing the sub- 
scription coupons. These can be had in 
any quantity desired. Keep some of them 
by you at all times. One coupon may in- 
duce a subscription which will better 
some person’s outlook on life in a very 
decided manner. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY BULB CO. 


TWO LOTS OF NO. 1 BULBS 
Lot No. 1—30 unlabeled varieties for $1.00 
Lot No. 2—30 labeled varieties for 2.50 
All good, plump, sound No. 1 bulbs. Also flow- 
ering size bulbs of the Regale Lily at 25¢ each. 

Send for our price list. 

W. R. HURST 

8ist and Prescott Sts. 





Portland, Ore. 








Gardner’s Glad Garden 


Will sell for $1.00, postpaid in United States only, 
bulbs 1” up—22 Crimson Glow; 27 Evelyn Kirt- 
land; 22 Ming Toy; 10 Red Fire; 32 E. J. Shay-. 
lor; or double count of bulbs %” to 1”. Anna 
Eberius %” to %”, 85 for $1.00. All orders 
subject to prior sales. Many other varieties, 
small bulbs and bulblets. Price list free. 


E. A. GARDNER, R. R. 2, Box 116, Boulder, Colo. 








DAHLIAS 


HARDY PHLOX, DELPHINIUMS and 
other rare hardy plants. Try some of our 
French Hybrid Delphiniums. There are 
no better. Descriptive catalogue free. 


N. A. HALLAUER, Box 25, Webster, N.Y. 








GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
80 varieties, all sizes and bulblets. Our 
1927 lists are now ready for mailing. See 
our ad on back cover of January issue. 


F. W. PAGE & SON 
1177 Abbott Road Buffalo, N.Y. 








Fern Kyle and Richard Diener 


Large stock. All sizes and bulblets. 
Write for special low prices. Stock guar- 
anteed true. 

MRS. L. E. KLUMPP 
Box 194 - Grants Pass, Ore. 








Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selec- 
tion can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MapDIson Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 


4 SUPER GLADS-SPECIAL 











GLADIOLUS 


High rated Glads of finest stock. True to 
name. Write for our descriptive list as 
prices are sure to interest you. 


FREYTAG GARDENS - _ Reynolds, Ill. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 




















yz oe. Brookville 
Golden Dream ~__--________ $ .26 Ea. $2.00 
Yellow Wonder _______-____ -50 Ea. 5.00 Gien Head, Nassau County, 
Rita Beck -80 Ea. 8.00 New York 
—, Py srasenraecswecnctar om a 1.50 ve < 
end for price list, over v ies. 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF P eonies-Iris 
2045 E. Couch St. Portland, Ore. 
E. J. KUNDERD SPECIAL OFFER HeODACRES _, 
Clean, true to name bulbs, 1%” up. : HINI MS 
Amer. Indian __$ .10 _ es $ .10 0 
Avalon Bccthcqeasicee 15 Merlo etic tidiolliaa -10 
Billy Red 0 Mo We Wane - ia SPECIAL PRICE OFFERING OF 
a a = Se ary ‘ie = WREXH M 
innamon Bear_ . rim. Beauty _ . 
Cairo Rien tdcion 05 Salmon. Plume _ 25 l \ PLANTS 
allenger _... . now Boy -... .1l A 
To interest new buyers a few thousand 
ee ‘10 | WREXHAM seedlings, coming year-old, that did 
Card. Prince __ 1.00 Twinkles _____ 10 not get to blooming stage last fall. Are from 
Fairest White_. .10 ahaa “15 the cream of HOODACRES plantings of this 
Giant White __ .10 White Glory __ “10 new strain and worth several times the price 
Giant Salmon__ .10 Wh. Pendleton. .25 now asked. , h: 
Golden Tinge __ .15 12 Glory Mix.__ 1.00 Two sizes: 50c and $1 each; $5 and $10 per 
1 each (41 bulbs) $5.00; 2, $9.00; 5, $20.00. dozen; $40 and $75 per 100. 
Postage prepaid. Mail and wire address 
E. J. KUNDERD - New Haven, Ind. CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 
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BREAK O’ DAY—Large $3.50, Medium $2.00, 
Small $1.00, Bulblets 10 for $1.50 

Why grow cheap Glads when fine ones take 
no more ground or labor? Get my prices on 
over 70 high grade varieties. On each $10.00 
or over cash order received during January I 
will add free 1 bulblet of the new $100.00 Glad 
King Tut, introduced last year by Mr. J. C 
Davis. All orders carry generous count and 
liberal discounts. FRANK W. MELICK 
Route M, Box 368 - Indianapolis, Indiana 





LOOK AT THIS 


100 choice blooming size Gladiolus bulbs 
f.o.b. cash with order for $2.00; 10 each 
10 varieties, assorted colors, all good, re- 
tail value $6.50, for only $2.00. 
STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire - - 
_ Send for Catalog 














“SPRING F — 
We're getting it—you’ll eet 1 oan $i 
see our new Price List. This list Quotes 
ers’ Prices on quality bulbs, all 8 otes 
single, dozen, 100 or 1000. And liste ; 
Fever’’ can be controlled. Simply get thi, 
list. Study it, plant on paper (it’s fun) q 
nice order, sent early, to Balden & an), 
all. We'll do the rest and guarantee t 


you. G. A. BALDEN & SO 
Route 4 - - Bimiapha : 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 

AND PLANTING STOCK 

Albania, Captain Boynton, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 

Fern Kyle, Gold, Florence, Salmon Plume, Dr. 

Elkins, Sulphur Frills, Crimson Glow, Orange 

Queen, Pink Wonder, Virginia, Purple Glory, 

Souvenir, etc. Complete list on request. 
EMMA E. PATTERSON 

349 Kane Street - - Burlington, Wis. 





WE GROW AND OFFER THE BETTER CLASS 


GLADIOLUS 


Retail catalogue, over 200 fine varieties. Whole- 
sale List, Planting Stock, Bulblets. Large and 
small quantities. Guaranteed pure stock. 


A. J. ANDERSON, Glad Grower 
White Bear Lake ~ - Minnesota 





“PEP” AND “HOODY 


Described in our Price List now pes 
Also special offer, 18 No. 1 bulbs, ¢ 


GLORI-GLAD GARDENS . Hall, 














Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 








GLADIOLI BULBS 


Alice Tiplady per doz. 50c 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton....”........ 50c 
Schwaben 

Primulinus Mixed 

America 


Locust Farm Greenhouses 
Box 83 EAST PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





METZNER GLADIOLUS 


Save our 1926 catalogue, it describes 
new and rare varieties; original produc- 
tions only. Copy on request. 
METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. 














I WANT YOUR PATRONAGE 
and will make it worth while to you 
THE BEST GLADS 
The Orchid, Break O’ Day, Tycko Zang, 
Los Angeles and others. 

. Tabor—Large 25c; 8 for 65c; 12 for $2.25 
Medium 15c; 3 for 40c; 12 for 1.25 
Bulblets. - 100 85c; 1000 2.50 

Send for Price List 
Cc. R. HILLS 


1220 Engineers Bk. Bldg. Cleveland, O. 








Or FRANK A. BRECK 


4 
4 Gladiolus Specialist 
: 384 N. E. 42nd St. 
Rose City Park 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


To My Friends and Patrons: 


If you have not received my Catalog, or if it 
has been mislaid or lost, please ask for another. 


Set 22, $10.00—-Twenty No. 4 Bulbs of each of 
these 10 select Glads: Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder, 
Dorrit, Glendale, Immensity, J. A. Carbone, 
Jenny Lind, Marshal Foch (K), Marie Kunderd, 
Mrs. F. C. Peters, Mrs. Leon Douglas. 


Set 23, $10.00—Thirty No. 6 Bulbs same kinds 
as in Set 22, also 2 No. 6 Break O’ Day as 
extras or 2 No. 4 Tycko Zang. Half sets, half 
price. 

Save $25.00 on These 1925 Diener Novelties 


Set 24, $50.00—All Bulblets: One doz. each of 
Alma Rubens, Barbara La Marr, Beethoven, H. 
G. Wells, Hope Hampton, Lillian Gish, Ch. de 
Guigne, Mexico, Tehama, W. A. Sisson and 8 
doz. Wotan. This $50 Set would cost over $75 
at the “Closing-Out-Sale.”’ Valuation recently 
exploited by a Calif. Grower. Half the Set at 
Half the price, % Set at one quarter price. Buy 
entire Set and I will include, as extras: One 
No. 6 Bulb of each variety. 


Set 25, $50.00—One No. 1 bulb of each kind in 
Set 24, also 2 No. 4 Break O’ Day and 2 No. 6 
Ruffolace as extras. 


Set 26, $25.00—All kinds as in Set 24, but in 
No. 4 Bulbs; one of each kind, also 1 No. 4 
Break O’ Day and 1 No. 6 Ruffolace as extras. 


Very Limited supply—subject to prior sale. Pre- 
paid in U. S. and Canada. Terms Cash or 25 
per cent down, balance C. O. D. 








Eden Gladiolus Gardens 


Our descriptive price list, now ready, contains 
our new originations: Pearl of California, Alta- 
mont, Campanile, Oriflamme. Also rare novelties 
A. E. Kunderd, The Orchid, Gold Eagle, Helen 
Wills, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Mrs. VanKonynen- 
burg, ete., and the best of the moderately priced 


varieties. 
W. H. KINGSLEY 
Tennyson District Hayward, California 





GLADIOL 


Grown on Best of Soil 
Many years’ experience growing bulbs, Gp 
varieties, all true to name, in first class 
tion. Price list will be ready Jan. Igt, 
name and address will bring it to you, 


MRS. A. C. HECKMAN 
Gladioli Hill Carlton, 








DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI B 


Bulbs and, Tubers of Quality Our § 
Two and three yr. Rose Plants that 
bloom the first year. 





Price List on Request 


LESTER SHELLENBERGER ~ 
146 Pennebaker Ave. - Lewistown, 

















CHOICE DAHLIAS 
and GLADIOLUS 
— Send for price list — 


Logans’ Dahlia & Gladiolus Gardens 
Route 4, Box 277, Beaverton, Oregon 


This Collection $2 
ANY FIVE VARIETIES FOR $i 0 


25 bulblets each of Fastidious, Golden 
Ford, Giant Myrtle, Candlelight, C 
Angeles, Phipps, Richard Diener, Oy 
Vanity, Scarlet Wonder. 

Send for price list of 100 varieti 


MORRIS BULB CO. Wi 











SPRING WILL SOON BE HERE 


THE BULBS ARE GOING FAST 
SEND NOW FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


It lists the very best varieties and in- 
cludes among many others a fine lot of 
the following: 


Richard Diener 
Mr. W. H. Phipps 
Mrs. F. C. Peters Bengal Tiger 


n 
Marshal Foch Mrs. H. E. Bothin 


J.B. & J. S. Whalley 


Growers of Choice Gladiolus 
P. O. Box 511 Portland, Ore. 


Dr. F. E. Bennett 
Mrs. Leon Douglas 





FINE VARIETI 
BULBLETS PER 100-—Phaenomen $5, 
Prince $4.00, Kiva, Eldora $3.00, $ 
$2.00, Quinton $1.50. 

BULBLETS PER 1000—Virginia $1.00, G 
Dr. Van Fleet $1.50, Eliz. Tabor $2 
Kyle, Giant Myrtle, Rich. Diener $4.00. 
paid. Send for list. 

F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower “3 
2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARE 


Catalogue now ready listing sizes 1, 2 @ 
lots from 1 to 100. A scientifically 
price scale and a unique feature in a 
logue. Wonderful values on splendid & 


name stock. 
JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St. Po 














Write for Our List of 


“WORTH WHILE” 


PEONIES _ IRIS 
and GLADS 


A. G. BRITSCH, Prop. 
WALES ROAD GARDENS 
Sta. A-Box 53 TOLEDO, O. 








ANY 4 FOR $1.0 


Mrs. J. K. Armsby Elizabeth Tab 
Light pink 
Extra early © 


Finest coral 
pink 
Queen of Night 
Best maroon 
Henry Ford 
Rhodamine 
purple 
Dr. F. E. Bennett 
Finest Red Soft sulphur 
of all shade 
MITY FINE BULBS 1 IN. OR B 
(I Never Substitute) 
SUNICAL GARDENS | 
2384 Addison Way Los 
Former Address, 2868 Las Colinas Av 


Fern Kyle 
Ruffled ¢ 
white 


Sulphur Frills ~ 











